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Letters from a Father to his Son, on various Topics relative to Lite- 
rature and the Condu&t of Life. Written in the Years 1792, 179%» 
1798, 1799. In two Volumes. By J. Aikin, M.D. Smail 8vo. 
Pr. 689. 12s. Johnfon. 1800. 


ae is a feries of letters in which the tafte, ingenuity, and 
| learning of the writer, are evidently difplayed ; and, had they not 
been often tinétured by falfe political fentiment, they would, after a 
few deductions, have claimed the honours due to very confiderable 
attainments in philology. But Paper ema the author’s prejudices 

are continually recurring, to obfcure the luitre of a fine fancy, and 
’ throw all his talents into fhade.. In his Effay on the Attachment to 
the Ancients, there are many jult obfervations ; but, perhaps, in the 
following excerpt, may be found a few affertions too bold for uni- 
verfal Credit. 


“ As to language, however, let the intrinfic pre-eminence of the Greek 
and Latin be placed ever fo high, ftill, with refpeét to us, they are dead 
languages, in which we could not read a fentence fo as to be underftood, or 
write a fhort compofition fo as not to be ridiculed, by an old Greek or Ro- 
man. I am far from charging with affectation thofe who fall into raptures 
with the verfification of Virgil and Horace, or the numerous profe of Plato 
and Cicero. 1 am perfuaded that by long attention they have brought 
themfelves to a perception of fomewhat excellent, though it be a different 
thing from the real excellence, But can it be doubted, that the fame at- 
tention paid to one’s own, or another living language, the true pronuncia- 
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tion and all the delicacies of which may with certainty be known, wil! atford 
at leaft as folid and rational a pleafure? Language and modes of thinking 
have a clofe connexidy with each othe ; Aud'wheré the*latter become more 
accurate and methodical, the former thuft néceffarity fniprove in force and 
precifion. New ideas muit likewife require new words; as knowledge, 
therefore, adyances, languages nfift become richer, and that, not oly in 
direét terms, bint in, figurative and allufive expyeiligng.. “Dheyformer jis an 
advantare in accuracy, the latter in eloquence; and it would be a vain at- 
tempt to transfufe into claflical Greek and Latin the clofe argumentation of 
a Hume, and the excurfive rhetoric of a Burke. 

« With regard to the changes which manners and inftitutions have un- 
dergone, though this may, in. fome few inftances, have rendered modern 
times lefs favourable than the ancient to certain ftudies, as partic ularly thofe 
to which great emulation was formerly attached by means of public re- 
wards and applautes, yet this cautfe cannot have operated to any confider+ 
able extent upon literature in general. ‘here can never want motives to 
excel’in what is truly valuable + and though the fpecies of encouragement 
may vary, the effe& will be fimilar. If oratory améng-the aneients had 
more {cope at the bar, with us it. has more in- the fenates and that of the 
pulpit is an entirely new creation. If the plaudits of, atlembled Greece 
were animating in a high degree to dramatic attempts, thofe of a modern 
theatre; enforced by the folid benefits of a third night-re fearcely lefs fo: 
though | do not mean to inftance the theatre as one of the beit fchools of 
tafte ; but neither was it in the age of Auguitus, _ Harare, you know, com- 
plains that, even among the knights, pleafure had migrated from the ears 
to the eyes; and the Roman ftage might at leafi vie with thofe of the Hay- 
market.and Covent Garden, in proceflions and triumphs, -Nay, £ cannot 
but fufpect, that in the mof brilliant times of Greece, the choruiles.and ihe 
whole jeu de thactre were more addretied to the, love, of) extraordinary {pec- 
tacles in a wondering populace, than to the judgment of fober critics.” 


Dr. Aikin. afferts, that. the: beft modern fcholar eould not write, 
even aJhort compofition, fo as not to be ridiculed by an old Greek 
or Roman... The experiment, he is fure, can never be tried. But 
how happens it that an Englifhman,, though converfant only with 
French books, can write elegant French? The French-is.to him.a 
dead language. . How happens, it, that the Englith compofitions of 
many Scotch authors, who have fcarcely ever converfed in Englith,, 
and have attained the knowledge of the Englith,. as we.attain that of 
the Latin, by the ftudy of books, are, received in this country as 
models of excellence ? : : 

_In his letter on the purfuit of improvement, Dr. Aikin ob- 
ferves— 3 , : 


“ If perfe&ion.be any where-attainable, it would. feem to be peculiarly 
in thofe inftitutions which are the creatures of man—in which, ie has a {pe- 
cific end and purpofe in view, involving no wills or, powers but his own; 
which are purely matters of convention between man-.and man, that may be 
made whatever he choofes to make them. Such are. all the segulations 
belonging to civiliocicty. In thefe concerns, if the-cid be fixtt precifely 
laid down, and if experience be faithfully confulted as. to. the fuccefs of 
different: means; it is tcarcely posible that continual progrefs fhould psd be 
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tnade, as the world advances in reafon and knowledge, towards a perfec 
coincidence of means and end. 

«You may probably have met’ with the affertion, that ‘in the fcience 
of politics, all principles that are fpeculatively right, are practically wong.’ 
This fentence was the fally of a witty writer, who was much more diitine 
guifhed for faying lively things:than folid ones. Like other paradoxes, it 
will not bear examination. | It carries a palpable contradi&tion on its very 
face ;, for, in ‘a praétical fvience, the proof of the rectitude of its fpeculative 
principles is only to be found: in their agreement with practice. What 
thould we fay of a fyitem of perfpedtiye, the rules of which gave every 
figure falfe and diftorted ; or a fyftem of menfuration, by which no one 
meafure turned out right? ‘The reafon afligned by the writer for the er 
fitibn between principles and praétice in the inftance he adduces, is, that 
the principles are founded upon the fuppofition that a man aé&s reafonably ; 
which he does not. This remark is evidently an ebullition of {plenetic fa- 
tire; but were it juft, the legitimate conclufion would be, that the principles 
were erroneous; for if man be really not a reafonable creature, they erred 
in regarding‘him as fuch. ‘To whatever clafs he belongs, it will not be de- 
nied that he is actuated by motives; and thefe motives it is the great 
bufinefs of thofe who plan fyttems of law and government to diicover, Such 
fyfiems alone can be fpeculatively as well as practically right; and in them 
the theory can no more be at variance with the practice, than caufe with 
effect. ‘Lhe writer's affertion, therefore, is a mere fophifm, which I thould 
not have thought worthy of refutation, had I not obferved it triumphantly 
repeated, as the mature conclufion of a fage in worldly affairs, by perfons 
who concur with him in diflike to appeals to frf principles in this and fome 
other matters.. The truth is, they believe man to be poffeffed of more reafon 
than they are willing to allow, and it is his reafon that they are afraid of.” 


Thefe are fuggeftions of a certain tendency ; not obvious, perhaps, 
toall. Dr. A. is always on his guard. : te 

The Effay ‘‘ on the Love of Applaufe,” illuftrating the character of 
the younger Pliny, isa very plealing production ; and the attempt to 
diffipate all allegoric meaning from ‘‘ the ftory of Circe,” feems 
equally fuccefsful and ingenious. ,In his Letter on ‘* Biography,” 
&c. the author fays:— 


“ There isan affeation of eandour which I cannot but thmk very de+ 
trimental to the intereits of truth and virtue. It is, when in fpeaking: or 
writing, a complaifant:credit is given:to men’s own expofitions of their mo» 
tives, in ations which to the common fenfe of mankind explain themfelves 
upon totally different principles, If the. hypocritical cant of morals dilplayed 
in manifeftos, apologies, declarations, and. other appeals to the public in 
fufpicious caufes, is from a notion of candour, to be treated with deference, 
what muft be inferred, but that candour isa very weak, of a very worldly pri 
ciple ? Clofely conneéted with univerfal profligaey is univerfal indulgences 
and ifexcufes are readily admitted to palliate or explain away manifeft vio- 
lations of honour and honetty, the great barriers between right'and wrong 
will be in danger of being overthrown.” , ; 


ie 


Thefe, as general pofitions, are unqueftionably true, 


“* The caufe of feparation (fays Dr. A, on the fubje& of Religigus 
: Q 2 ’ ” . te 
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Societies) has gained one confiderable advantage in the prefent age; 
which is, that we fcarcely hear any more of the Sin of Schifm, with 
the apprehenfion of which timid confciences were formerly difturbed.” 
The writings of DausBeny are, doubtlefs, beneath the notice of our 
Diffenting Doétor! and as for the pages of the Anti-Facobin, it would, 
no doubt, be deemed igh treafon, ma Diffenter, to be feen with 
them in his poffeffion. 

Of Buffon, he very judicioufly obferves :—** On the whole, Buffon 
is an author whom all may read with pleafure, but whom none but 
the informed and judicious can read with unmixed improvement.” In 
the Letter on Ornamental Gardening, we meet with many illiberal 
reflexions on Mr. Mafon. Dr. A. laughs at the Poet’s long receipts 
to make green paint ; but, even in this receipt there are the ftamina 
of poetry, to which the Doétor’s beft poetic effufions are vaftly in- 
ferior. Speaking of the ‘‘invilible green,” he is fenfible, it feems, 
that “ pride finds a gratification from this artifice.” But furely this 
deception in gardening was never fuggefted by pride ; nor can pride 
be fuppofed to have the flighteft connexion with it. 

The want of precifion in Pope’s Efiay on Criticifm, is detefed and 
expofed with much fuccefs, ‘The Letter ‘* on Second ‘Fhoughts and 
Middle Courfes,”’ deferves to be diftinguifhed from the reft, as an ex- 
cellent moral effay ; which ought to be read and attentively confidered 
by all, but more efpecially by perfons aéting in boroughs and other 
delicate and flippery fituations. In the conduct of life, in general, 
indeed, firf feeling will ftart at the idea of many a.meafure which 
fecond thought will endeavour to reconcile to the rules of rectitude or 
propriety. 

f the Letter “* on Spectral Appearances,” we fhall only fay, 
that, with refpec to authorities, Addifon and Johnfon are, in our efti- 
mation,,preferable to Dr, Aikin’s ; and that tor reafoning on the fub- 
ject, we think it impertinent and prefumptuous. We mutt add, in- 
deed, that fetting afide the main argument in favour of the reality of 
fpectres, ‘* the concurrent and unvaried teftimony of all ages and na- 
tions,’ we remove a great argument (though not the principal one} 
for the exiftence of a God. Dr. A; may oppofe, as he pleafes, ‘‘ the 
world fober and enlightened, to the world ignorant and fanatical.” 
But among the fober and enlightened (in our acceptation of the words 
at leaft) there are many who believe our Saviour’s declaration that 
¢¢ a fpirit hath not flefh and bones,” that it “ hath /omething,”’ there- 
fore, and confequently that it exis. 

The Letter on ‘‘ Cheap Pleafures,” is a very good one; but 
books are become fo expenfive, that reading can fcarcely be called a 
eee amufement, | | 

e political and religious refle&tions introductory to the fecond 
Volume, are of a caft too philofophicalto gain our plaudits—witnels 
the following :— 

« In the dread of innovation which has become the epidemic of the day, 


fubfifting inftitutions are defended by principles that apply to the moft cor- 
tupt 
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mpt and tyrannical, as well as to the pureft and moft equitable—nay, as 
well as to thole which owe their exifience to the {pirit of liberal reform. 
Our attachment to the Britith con{iitution is not required on account of the 
freedom of its origin, and the refpect it has paid to the unalienable rights 
of man ;—we are commanded to-venerate il for its antiquity, to admire it as 
the combined wifdom of ages, and to fubmit to it becaule we find it clia- 
blithed. Religion itlelf is not fufficiently entitled to our reverence becaule 
it is true, becaule it provides the molt effectual fupport under the evils of 
life, and affords the moft powerful aid to morality ; we are principally called 
upon to value itas the eet bulwark of civil authority, the adamantine chain 
by which mankind are held in fubjeétion to a power of their own creation, 
Such modes of reafoning have, indeed, the advantage of very general appli- 
cation, and admirably ferve as a bafis of political union from Britain to Ja- 
pan, from Ruflia to Botany Bay.” 


Again, in ‘* his Eftimate of Morals :”— 


« A prince, abfolutely without feeling for his people, whom he negleéts 
or oppreties, fhall obtain high cabtiniatotion for his piety, affability, tafte 
for the fine arts, or tkillin mechanics. A prime minifter fhall plunge his 
country into needlefs or unjuit wars, fupport and extend the fyitem of 
fraud and corruption, and — on a train of pernicious meafures which 
in his heart he difapproves, merely to keep himfelf'in place ; and the nation 
fhall be infulted with tiories of his good-humour and shestenteys his domettic 
and Cangerenen qualifications, and his clatlical erudition, A city magif- 
trate fhall neglect aJl the duties of his office, and connive at every abule ; yet 
he thall be thought to fill the chair with reputation becaufe he treats his 
old friends with familiarity, gives liberal entertainments, and is polite to the 
Jadies. But are not the king, the minifier, the magiiirate, as much eflen- 
tials of the man as the hutband, the father, and the friend? are they not 
equally focial relations, differing only from the more Ordinary ones in their 
fuperior importance? and can there be any proprivty in characterifing a 
perfon from his performance of the lefler duties, while fe is grofsly delicient 
in the greater? This meretricious facility in granting reputations is an evil 
of deep.reach, fapping the very foundations of rectitude; and forms a (ure 
fymptom of prevailing profligacy. 


Of the fame tendency is the Letter on Refpe€& to Superiors. 

The Letter on Opennefs and Sincerity feems to recommend a 
caution and referve bordering on diffimulation. It is very fimilar to 
the letters of another father to his fon. The following infinuation, 
however, againft the Englith Government, is fuch as Lord Chelter- 
field would have difdained. 


« T allow, that when a man wears armoyr under his clothes, it is a certain 
lign that allis not right. Butis not this the real cafe in mixed fociety? Can 
a perfon be at all affured that through malice or inadvertence his words may 
not be repeated, probably with exaggeration, in places where they would 
operate to his ferious injury? The practice of estionaye is not limited 
to countries governed by arbitrary power ; and I fear many a black tale of 
treachery might be told even in this country by thofe who fometime ago 
thought proper to encourage an inquifition into the political opinions of pri- 


vate perions !” 
Q 3 We 
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We fhall make one excerpt more, and that much to the advantage 
of our author, as a man of refined tafte :— 


« A narrative poem or a play will be read for the firft time with curiofity 
refpecting its ftory and conchifion, like any other piece of narration ; but if 
it has merit enough to be admitted into the flock ofa fiudent’s trea!urés, it will 
be re-perufed chiefly for the fake of the paflages of peculiar excellence inter- 
fperfed through it, which perhaps do not give out all their beauties even to 
a fecond or third reading. “Thus it is that all the great works of ancient 
and modern times become part of the daily food, as it were, of the polite 
fcholar, and impregnate his mind with their richeft fruits, The mixture of 
very grofs detects will not contgaralny impair the pleafure derived from 
excellence ; for a habit is foon acquired of gliding over, with lax attention 
or free allowance, the parts we diiapprove, and dwelling only:on fuch as 
are worth our admiration. We are even, by this habit, fometimes rendered 
too infenfible to a writer’s faults in a critical eftimate of relative meril, 
though for the purpofes with which poetry is ulually read we may be 
gainers by our indu'gence,” 

Who, pofleffing a relifh for poetry, hath not experienced the juft- 
nefs of thefe ideas ; yet who, whether poet or critic, hath ever ex- 
preffed them fo well ?. 

There are a few faulty expreflions fcattered through thefe volumes, 
fuch as ‘*f forgot” for forgotien at P. 105, (Vol I.) ** Of the con- 
fequence if'is of tothe fum of human felicity,” P. 291 ; and very 


few they are. We heartily wifh that Dr. Aikin had confined him- 
felf to philology. : 





—_ 


Crutwell’s Zour through the Whole Iland of Great Britain. 
(Concluded from Vol, X. p. 57.) 


UR tourift, in conducting us through Cornwall, prefents very 

.H little which is not common-place, though here and there there 
is a quotation from Ptolemy, with a ferap of Greek, purpofely in- 
ferted, we prefume, to inform the reader that the author knows the 
Greek ktters, We fay we prefume that to. be the purpofe, becaule 
we can fee no other which the citation can anfwer.. There are alfo 
interiperied, hiftorical notices, equal in novelty to the topographical. 
The author thinks it neceflary to repeat, at full length, the account 
fo well known by every hiftorical reader, of the brave Shovel’s difafter. 
Cornwal] affords, doubudefs, very interefting and important fubjeés 
of information and remark. But a reader, unlefs extremely ignorant 
indeed, can derive little new knowledge from an account, the fub- 
ject of which is, ** that Cornwall is much milder in ‘climate than 
more northern parts of the kingdom,” that.* jt is famous for mines,” 
and that ** a corner almoft.furrounded by the fea, has plenty of fith.” 
None, we prefume, of QuR readers require the inftrugtions of Mr. 
Crutwell, to know that ‘ the Scilly, [lands are fituate weft from the 
Land’s End,” that ‘ there is 2 light-houfe on ong of them, and . 
ys 5 the 
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the night that it may be feen at a great diftance;” and that** its-pur- 
is to direct fhips.”’ 

y Crofling over towards the Briftol channel, we find ourfelves at 
‘Taunton ; there our memory is sefrefhed with the hiftory of the 
Duke of Monmouth and the bloody Jefferies. In the fame county 
wwe have an account of King Arthur: we underftand this celebrated 
chieftain to be only a Prince. Fielding, however, in his Life and 
Death of Tom Thumb the Great, makes hima king: this may 
have been the authority which Mr, Crutwell confulteds Our hiftori- 
<al knowledge is farther increafed by a review of King Alfred’s feats 
againft the Danes, Stone-henge is the fubject of the utual narrative 
andidefcription. Glattonbury calls forth information ahd traditions, 
which moft. men will regard with reverence, having) often heard the 
fame from their venerable grandmothers, or old nurfes, Nor is St.Dun- 
ftan forgotten, efpecially his exploit againft the devil, when he feized 
the fiend’s nofe with red hot piacers. Our author mentions this cap- 
tion as @ matter of jadi: “ it was,” hefays, *‘ in this monattery that 
St. Dunftan took the devil by the nofe.” The circumftances af this 
enterprize he details with much greater particularity than Hume be- 
ftows on the fame fubje&t. He alfo narrates, as a matter of fact, the 
‘well known taie of Glaftonbury Thorn, and matches it by a miracu- 
lous walnut tree, 

We now proceed to the Bath road, and are told what moft of us 
knew before (at Yeaft, al! who have read Paterfon muft know), that 
** beyond Hounflow is Cranford. bridge ;” that ** on the left hand of 
Langley is Windfor ;” that * Salt-hill is beyond Slough.” Deriving 
this new and important intelligence after travelling through five pages 
much more dreary than Hounflow-heath itlelf, we arriveat Reading, 
where, we are informed, there is.a {choo]mfter of the name of Valpy. 
In feven or eight pages more we get on to Newbury, where we mect 
with our old acquaintance the black ram of Ensourn ; anda hiftoty of 
the punifhment inflicted upon incontinent widows, We fhall not here 
accufe the author of borrowing from the Spectator, having in the work 
before us no evidence that Mr. Crutwell is converfant in the writings 
of Addifon, Bath occupies much Iefs {pace than Glafonbury, and is 
the fubject of no information or reflection which has not been re- 
peated times without number.  Briftol affords an opportunity of 
repeating the well-known hiltory of the unfortunate Chatterton. 
One of the churches, it feems, was rebuilt by William Cannings, 
who was a very handfome man; fell in love with a very handfome 
woman, but of no fortune ;‘ by marrying whom he greatly difpleaied 
his father ; when his wife'died he was'in great grief; and, to confole 
himfelf, took prieft’s orders. In another church there are two Wine 
dows, faid'to' have been prefented by Nell Gwynn; they are of ena- 
melied glafs, and on them are delineated various pieces of fcripture 
hiftory, fele&ed by the pious donor. ‘ Among the srmamtents (fays 
our author) on the Gothic pillars, is a ram with @ remarkable long bow 
playing on a violin.” Here alfo, as in the account of London, we 
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have poetical quotations from the tomb-ftones. We are alfo refrefhed 
with literary hiftory, exprefled, however, with cautious modification, 
«* Henry Fielding is /aid to have taken his character of Allworthy 
from Mr. Allen, of Prior Park.” From Somerfetfhire we are carried 
back, we know not how, to Windfor, a fubjeét for defcription that 
would have infpired any man of genius and tafte. ‘Ihe narrative 
here is, to the beft of our recollection, chiefly taken from the com- 
munications of the various attendants who fhew the apartments. 
There are alfo interfperfed, hiftorical notices, and feveral pages of 
poetica) quotation. At Oxford we meet with a very tolerable abridge- 
ment of the Oxford Guide. Near Beaconsfield, our author men- 
tions Hall-place, as diftinguifhed for having once been the feat of the 
_ poet Waller; he next mentions Gregories, which, he tells us, is the 
feat of the Jate Edmund Burke, Efq. which is all he fays upon that 
fubjeét ; from which, ‘in the fame paragraph, he digrefles to an ac- 
count of five paper mills. Soon after, we find ourfelves at Blenheim; 
that affords our author an opportunity of quoting a fummary of Marl- 
borough’s atchievements. This feafonable citation fills up fix pages 
more of the book. Worcefter, by means of Charles II.’s battle and 
flight, fupplies fome more pages of noted hiftory, in the defeat and 
efcape of Charles 11. This part of the country alfo enables the writer 
to refrefh our memories with the hiftory of the Welfh wars. Indeed 
there is {carcely any noted war or battle which he does not make a 
fhift to hook in, and by that means very fuccefsfully enlarges his 
book. When we come to Wales, we are much furprifed that, in- 
termingled with Edward I.’s exploits, our author; in his ardent love 
of quotations, has not introduced ** Ruin feize thee, ruthlefs king,” 
&c. That poem would have filled two or three pages as effectually, 
and much more pleafantly, than quotations from monkith legends. 
The Marquis of Buckingham’s feat at Stow advances our author 
twelve pages by very opportune quotations. St. Winnifred’s well is 


extremely ferviceable to him in the fame way, as it enables him to. 


rehearfe the accounts of various monks concerning the miracles per- 
formed by that Saint. At Warwick, we are much furprized that he 
has omitted the celebrated Guy, as his exploits might have eked out 
feveral pages. Coventry, as we expected, is chiefly diftinguifhed for 

the ftory of Lady Godiva, and the Peeping Taylor. | 
If out author be, on fome occafions, too prolific in his narratives, 
we cannot complain that he is always fo. Speaking of Litchfield, he 
fays, ‘** Dr. Johnfon was a native of this place.” Birmingham is 
very foon difpatched. St. Albans, in prefenting Lord Bacon, merely 
mentions his epitaph; but, to atone for this concifenefs, gives a 
particular account of a convent of Benedictine nuns. The account 
of Manchefter is one of the beft written in the work, nor do we ob- 
jeét to the learned quotation from the Hiftory of the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s Canal. Leicefter is better defcribed than moft other towns 
which our tourift has handled. We do not perceive the neceffity of 
the hiftorical account of the battle of Bofwortb, except, indeed, that 
it 
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jécontributes its fhare to the extenfion of the volume. ~ Neither do 
we conceive that the detail of the battles of Barnet, Towton, &c. &e, 
anfwer any purpofe except in {welling the fize; we fhall, however, 
have done with his battles. 
~ Our author feems to have beftowed great attention on the mufie 
of the bells in the various places which he vifits ; and, we fhould ap- 
‘prehend, is a connoiffeur in this fpecies of melody. * Among the 
curiofities of Southwell is a church, with a fteeple, containing eight 
bells; on thefe are the following infcripticns:” which our author 
quotes ; “ firft bell, Abraham Ruddall, of Gloucefter, caft us ‘all, 
3721: fecond, Peace and good neighbourhood; third, Prafperity to 
this town: fourth, Profperity to our benefactors; fifth, From light; 
ening and tempeft, Good Lord deliver us: fixth, Profperity to the 
chapter: feventh, Profperity to the church of England: eighth, I, 
to the church the living call, and to the grave do f{ummon all.” 

On the north road, the firft remarkabie incident that is recorded is, 


« That three miles eaft from Stevenage refided Jane Wenman, who was 
tried fora witch, found guilty by the jury, but afterwards pardoved. Near 
Bigglefwade was the feat of Sir John Cotton, grand{on of Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, whole valuable library was bequeathed to the public by Sir John, and, 
after fuffering by neglect and fire, was at laft lodged in the Britith Mufeum. 
On this manor, an earthen pot, containing three hundred gold coins of 
Henry VI. was dug up, in the year 1770. 

«© Near Stamford is Burleigh-houle, fuppofed to contain the firft collee- 
tion of pictures in the kingdem, The houfe ftands on an eminence, which 
rifes from the north entrance of the park, coming from Stamford, On the 
other fide, viz. fouth and weft, the country lies on a level with the houfe, 
and: is a fine plain, with polis and other marks for horfe races. As the 
fiont looks towards the flat low grounds of Lincolnfhire, it gives the houfe 
a moft extraordinary profpeét into the fens, fo that you may fee from thence 
near thirty miles, without any thing to intercept the fight. 

« As-you mount the hill, you come to a fine efplanade before the great 
gate, or firft- entrance to the houfe; where is a {mall but very handiome 
femi-circle taken in with an iron ballufirade: the front isa very grand and 
beautiful detign, contidering that the ancient architecture was but newl 
introduced at that time: the projeétions are well proportioned and bold. 
From the {emicircle above named, rifing a few fleps, you enter a moft noble 
hall; but made infinitely more noble by the at a intings with 
which it is fo filled that-there is not room to place any thing between them, 

« John, the firft Earl of Exeter, had a “ge genius for painting and archi- 
tecture, and a fuperior judgment in both, as every part of this noble firuc- 
ture will teftify ; for he changed the whole face of the building, pulled 
down great part of the front next the garden, and turned the old Gothic 
windows into thofe fpacious fafhes which are now feen there: and though 
the founder, who had alfo an exquifite tafte (as the manner of com, Sy 
was), had fo well ordered the fituation and avenues of the whole fabric, 
that nothing was wanting of that kind, and had alfo contrived the houfe 
ifelf in a mok nificent manner; the rooms 5 ao the ceilings lofty, 
and the decorations juft; yet the faid Earl John found room for seratiens 
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infinitely to the advantage ‘of the whole; as, particularly, a noble ftair-cafe, 
wiiich Jeads to a range of {pacious rooms of fiate. 

yf As the noble lord above-mentioned loved paintings, fo he had mifinite 
advantages in procuring them; for, he not only travelled three times into 
Jtaly, and fiaid every ume a contiderable time at Florence, but his princely 
the great Duke, who allified him in the purchafe of many excellent pieces, 
and fikeWwile prefented him with fevera] others of great value.” 

4 


. The following faét, concerning the caftle of Newark, deferves to 
be repeatedin the Anti-Jacobin. 


« This cafile of Newark is particularly famous in hiftory for the firm ad- 
fierence of the garrilon and inhabitants to the royal -intereft,’ during the 
whole time of the civil'wars in England, between King Charles I. and the 
Parliament, when it. formed a firong and moti ufetul pott; tom whence 
many fueceistul excuriions were made; it proved alio an occational place 
of retreat for the king. It was twice unfuccelsfully betieged by Sir John 
Meldrum, but furrended on the 6th of May, in the year 1646, in obedicnce 
to the king’s fpecial commands; when the Lord Bellafis, governor the: col, 
obtained tor himfelf and garrifon yery advantageoas and honourable con- 
ditivns.” 

Doncafter, one of the moft beautiful towns in England, is very 
Hightly pafied over, without noticing any circumftance, but fome epi» 
taphs. York is very well defcribed, efpecially the cathedral. Dur- 
ham alfo receives more juftice than feveral other cities and towns of 
‘greater importance. Newcaftle is very flightly deferibed, confider- 
ing its importance as a trading town. ‘Indeed, in general, our au- 
thor is much more particular in his details concerning monatteries 
and legendary traditions than in his eaquiries into literary, moral, or 
political fubjects. Glaftonbury occupies much more of his attention 
than Liverpool. Even in commercial towns monattic inftitutions are 
chicfly exhibited. At Newcaftle we have a long hiftory of its Bene- 


dictwne nuns and Grey friars; while its coal and corn trade are come. 


preiled into a very narrow {pace. Alnwick caftle is very particularly 
defcribed, and appears to deferve minute confideration, ‘The author, 
however, has borrowed very confiderably from Leland, with fome 
parts from Dr. Percy. “* Berwick upon Tweed appears to have dé- 
rived its name from a Saxon word, fignifying a pofleflion, or appen- 
dage : the trade of this town is now very confiderable, efpecially for 
export of provilions,” 

Having conducted his reader, by the great North road, to the cone 
fines of Scotland, our tourift returns to roads which branch out frow 
the right,and left, This past of his. plan brings him to Cambridge, 
of which, he gives, abridged, fuch an account as may be learned from 
the'Cambridge Guide, without exhibiting any view of the fcience 
and:diterature which are there ftudied. Thetford employs him to his 
heart's content, being (by his account) chiefly diftinguifhed for monaf- 
tic eftablifhments. St. Edmuni’s Buty opens a field-for ‘hifterical 
communications, and brings Canute upon the ftage, -Norwich and 
Lynn 


riment and fine accomplifhments procured him the perfonal eiteem of 
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Lynn are places of confiderable trade, and have refpectively Been well 
provided with monatteries. ‘Yarmouth, formerly alfo well fupplied 
with convents, is now chiefly diftinguifhed for trade, 
© While our author confines his tour to England he is, on the whole, 
if trite and aninterefting, at leaft tolerably correct. When, however, 
he comes to Scotland, he fhews himfelf extremely ignorant of the 
graphy of many parts of the country. Here the accurate Pater- 
fon bimfelf makes fome miftakes. Thefe,-our tourift very faithfully 
copics, and adds many of his own. At the fame time he has col- 
lected feveral curious anecdotes and fa&s, ** At Clunie, near Dun- 
keld, was born the admirable Criton.” ** Near the Invernefs road, 
at the union of the Tunnel and the Tay, is the village of Logilrait, 
near which are the ruins of a cattle, faid to have been the refidence of 
King Robert II. after he had refigned the government into the hands 
of his brother, the Duke of Albany: the fofle is pretty entire; and 
near the caftle is a field called Cannon Bral, where it is fuppofed a 
battery was ere&ted.” A confiderable part of his account of Scot- 
land ‘is borrowed from the ftatiftical reports ; fevera! paflages of which 
he has entirely mifunderftood. In feveral parts of his itinerary there 
are great chafms, which may very naturally be the cafe when a man 
undertakes to travel by bearfay. For inftance, from Blair Athol to 
Invernefs, about eighty miles, a very ftriking country, compre- 
hending the rich old body of the Grampians, our tourift tranf- 
ports us at one ftride. In other parts he borrows very liberally from 
Mr. Pennant, who actually furveyed the country which he undertook 
todefcribe. As our author has copied fo freely, he would have found 
in Newte’s ‘Tour much better materials than many of thofe which he 
has feleéted, In traverfing certain parts of the Highlands, he gives 
an account of fome noted free-booters, whofe pan totally mif- 
apprehending them, he fuppofes to refemble Jonathan Wild’s ; but 
the faéts which he himfelf records. manifeft a total diverfity, . 


“ Macgregor and Cameron, who, while they robbed the rich, made 
donations to the poor, and obferved ftrict fidelity among their own gang 
bore a much greater refemblance to Robin Hood, fo noticed in Englifir 
tales. They, indeed, were plunderers from a barbarous ftate of fociety, 
whereas Wild's depredations arofe from the profligacy ofa luxurious capital. 
It is certain that, till the middle of the laft century, Highland chieftains 
brought (to ule the language ‘of the play) bands of fierce barbarians down 
upon.the vale, {weeping the flocks and herds: thefe, like much greater 
robbers in our own times, contpelled their unoffending neighbours to pur- 
chafe peace by very heavy contributions. Rob Roy Macgregor was no lefs 
Gitantfee to the Dake of Montrofe’s rents, with his handful of banditti, 
than if, commanding a great army of depredators, he had directed his efforts 
againit Venice, Rome, Egypt, or Syria,” 


When our author arrives at the north of Scotland, he quotes fro 
a ftatiftical report the following curious account of the origin of John- 
ny Groat’s houfe, as narrated by the clergyman of the parifh, ina 
ftatiftical repost. | 
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In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, Malcolm, Gavin, and John de 
Groat, (fuppofed to have been brothers, originally from Holland,) arrived 
in Caithnels, from the fouth of Scotland, bringing with them a letter, writ 
ten in Latin, by the king, recommending them to the countenance and pio- 
tection of his at {ubjects in the county of Caithnefs. They purchaied, 
or got pofleffion of the lands of Warfe and Dungifbay, lying in the parith of 
Canifbay, on the fide of the Pentland Frith; and each of them obtained an 
equal fhare of the property they acquired. In procets of time their families 
increaled, and there came to be eight different proprietors of the name of 
Groat, who poiietled thefe lands amongft them; but, whether the three 
original fettlers {plit their property among their children, or, whether they 
purchafed for them {mall poffetlions from one another, does not appear. 

« Thele eight families, peving lived peaceably and comfortably in their 
fmall poflefions for a number of years, eliablifhed an annual mecting, to 
celebrate the anviverfary of the arrival of their ancetiors on that coaft. In 
the courfe of their fefiivity, on one of thofe occafions, a queftion arofe re, 
fpeQing the right of taking the door, and fitting at the head of the table, 
and like points of precedency (eagh contending for the feniority and 
chieftainfhip of the clan ;) which increafed to fuch a height as would, pro- 
bably have proved fatal in its confequehces to fome, if not to all of them, 
had not John de Groat, who was proprietor of the ferry, interpefed. He, 
having acquired more knowledge of mankind by his conftant intercourfe 
with ftrangers patling the Pentland Frith, faw the danger of fuch difputes; 
and, having had addrels enough to procure filence, he began with expa- 
Baling on the comfort and happinels they had hitherto enjoyed, fince their 
arrival in that remote corner, owing to the harmony which had fubfified 
among them. He allured them that, as foon as they appeared to fplit and 

arrel among themfelves, their neighbours, who, till then, had treated 
en with reipect, would fall upon them, take their preperty from them, 
and expel them from the country: he therefore conjured them, by the ties 
of blood, and their mutual fafety, to return quietly that night to their feve- 
sal houles; and he pledged hinfelf that he would fatisfy them all with 
refpea to precedency, and prevent the pofiibility of fuch difputes among 
them at their future anniverfary meetings. They all acquiefced, and de- 


ted in peace. Indue time, John de Groat, to fulfil his engagement, 


ilt a room diftinét by itfelf, of an o¢tagon fhape, with eight doors and 
windows in it; and having placed in the middle a table of oak, of the fame 
fhape; when the next anniverfary meeting took place, he defired each of 
‘them to enter at his own door, and to fit at the head of the table, he taking 
himfelf the feat that was left unoccupied. By this ingenious contrivance, 
any difpute in regard to rank was prevented, as they all found themfelves 
on a oe of equality, and their former harmony and good humour were 
reftored. That building was then named John o’Groat’s houfe; and, 
though the building is totally gone, the place where it ftood fiill retains the 
name, and deferves to be remembered as long as good intentions and good 
fenfe are eftimable in a country. 

« The remains of the table have been feen by many now alive.” 


* 'Thefe are the chief materials which are to recompence the labour 


of a reader who fhall wade through fix volumes o€avo of very clofe 


print. Were the work, cleared of all trite ftories, uninterefting de- 


‘tails, and irrelevant quotations, reduced to two volumes, though it 
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never could be an original production, yet it might be a confiftent 
and ufeful compilation. 

We would recommend to all thofe who, without poffefling learning 
or genius, are ambitious to fet up in the book-making line, in that 

ecies of manufactory, to imitate other manufacturers, and chufe 
uch materials as they may weave, groove, or forge into an unique 
and congruous piece, adapted to fome {pecific purpofe. A mere heap 
of collections and quotations:can never make a valuable work, unlefs 
there be felection and arrangement adapted to fome pleafing or ufeful 
end. We farther advife tourifts, who traverfe the country without 
ftirring from their own writing defk, to ftudy the maps of the parts 
which they think it incumbent on them to-defcribe, 
From the perufal of Mr. Crutweli’s tour, we do not think a reader 
will derive much, either of information or entertainment, We think 
it our duty, as reviewers, ‘to difcourage fo voluminous works, of 
which all that is ufcful mizht-be comprefled into fo very narrow a 


fpace. 





Sermons; in which are explained and enforced, the religious, moral, and 
political Virtues of Freemafonry. Preached upon feveral Oxafiont, 
before the Provincial Grand Officers, and other Brethren, in the 
Counties of Kent and Effex. Dedicated, by Permiffion, to William 
Perfect, Efq. P.G.M. for the County of Kent. By the Rev. 
Jethro Inwood, B.A. P.G.C. for the County of Kent, and 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 
don. 8vo. 7s. Pp. 306. 


Segre is nothing in thefe fermons, as literary compofitions, to 
‘& exercife the ingenuity of the critic: but, from their fingularity 
in fome refpects, they merit a certain degree of confideration. The 
method we fhall obferve, in reviewing them, fhall be te extra& 
paflages, and fubjoin a remark or two on each excerpt. 


Union in a Political Sense.— Perhaps the hiftory of man no where affords 
us any information of any period, like the prefent, of national unity in our 
national politics; and, i beteech you, from what fource, like this union, 
could we pollibly expeét any tolerable degree of fuccefs againft the a 
attempts.of foreign foes, who have opened their months againit us, to {wal- 
low us up like roaring lions; or from domeitic enemies, who, like croco- 
diles, have endeavoured to enfnare us, or, like fnakes, have endeavoured 
to dettroy us? Surely from no fource, next to the interference of Divine 
Providence, like this union of fentiment, could we hope for fuccefs. Has 
it not been as a {word in the bofom of the former, to wound their growing 
{pirit of mifchievous intentions, and has it not been a deadly poifon in the 
heart of the latter, to {mother, at leaft for the prefent, the kindling flame 
of their treafonable projects againft our deareft privileges? And even this 
political union is not without its myftery. It 1s almoft an undi‘coverable 
myftery, that a nation, fo averfe to its prefent engagements of war and tu- 
mult, both from intereft and humanity of fentiment, fhould almoit —_ 
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fally unite to enco: rage, fupport, and continue, the utmoft exertions of 
that, which naturally exhauiis our wealth, draws rivers of tears from many 
of our fellow creatures eyes, and gives every difayreeable feniation to al] 
the feelings of our natio mal and Chriftian humanity. And yet, methin 

all circumitances confidered, alf muft confeis, that this units of fentiment, 
though accompanied with this myery, is very commendable, and we, as 
individuals of this great nationa! (o icty, fhoald without it be in imminent 


danger.” 


The author is very fond of myftery: but it is his ‘* craft.” He 
frequently draws, alto, ‘* rivers of tears from his feilow-creatures 
eyes.” 


The Lapse of a good Mason.—*“ The poor man biefled him in the gate of 
the city ; he was a Job ia the excellency of charity. The nation boatied of 
him as a faithful ciuzen;, in his perion, in his heart, and in his property, 
he obeyed its laws; he fought | its battics; he gloried in its coniiitutiom 
His children drew good a pieafant nouriibment from hin, as the cluiier 
of grapes draws fweetnefs from the vine; and fhone in garments as the 
branch in its foliage, bes the role in its blot liom. His wite was happy in the 
faithful tenderneis of his union. His neighbe urs were pleafant in ‘his cheers 
ful and friendly fociety. And matonry itielf boatted the aprightne eis, the 
conftancy, an d the inte grily of bis brotherho: d. 

« But now, alas! perhaps, all have reafon to lainent, in the language 
of the mournful prophet, how is the fine gold become dim ¢ _ w are the 
mighty in virtue fallen! The poor, pethaps, by his /all and defection trom 
benes rolence to covetoufnels, beg, in vain, the needy mortel, ” His country 
feels him as a public eur, or a crawling {nake, te aring out the vitals of 
its conititution, or pot! fouing, with every evil princi iple, its more ignorant 
Or unwary members. [n his own fam ly he has excha nged the characters 
of hufband and Scher. for the anfaithiul’ tyrant and unnatural detferter. 
In his neighbourhood, by his fall trom vi: sn he is thunned as difgracetul, 
and avoided as dangerous ; and in his lodge, he is become a peit to the 
fociety, a°difgrace to the fraternity.” 


This is the moft brilliant Pallage in'the volume. 


V indication of Freemasomry.—“ To the refi of my prefent audience, I mean 
thofe of the female fex, and nike of the other, who are not mafons; [| can 
only fay, I am, and always thall be, very much grieved, if ever th’ -y have 
the opportunity of obferving any thing, either in the pa or private cons 
duét of mafons, which can pollibly give them any canfe, even to think 
lightly, much lefs to think evil, or defpife that order, which we, as mafons, 
always boalt of, as royal, loyal, C hriftian, and humane. If, dinWe ver 
through the ill conduct of any detective member of our foc iety (and, I we 
heve, there are no focieties of human bei tings, in this (ate of human frat'ty, 
without its defective members), if, | fay, through the ilb-condnct of any 
defective members of the mafonic order, there are any here who ~P been 


induced to defpife, or even to think lightly of mafonry itfelf; let me beg of 


them, for a few moments only, the char: itable arreit of fach an unchariia- 
ritable judgement.” 


We always thought fuch apo! logies abfurd. The uninitiated, 
after all a brother’s “ fuming and chafing,” will remain incredulous. 
Solomon, 
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Seiomon, £. G. A. —“ In the hitiory of Solomon we find, from many cir- 
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cnitances Qi Dis ive, that, a8 a2 Maioh, ic Was, perdbaDs, one of the mo!ft 

tere ptihc, and one of the mott laborious that ever belonged to the royat 
’ 


crait. vow, in both thefe characieriiics, [ thould be very fory not to 
fot ham furth, with the greateli zeal, as im all peints worthy vour unitation 
allo. For, to ule every means to encreate our k: owledge, and to exercife 
our Gil lige Dee, | is highiy praleworth) in every uidividual, both as men, as 
Chrifiians, and maions. But if in thefe things I would at al times gladly 
exhibit Solomon as your pattern, yet L would Si with equal zeal, exhibit 
bim asa caution. Aud, J am_fure, if his fpirit mixes with ours, as a wil- 


nels of our pretent en gagement, | thal! not offend him by fo doing; I 
would the ny i ay, © shibit | him, as a caution.” 


There is fomething very fantaftic in the fuppofition of Solomon’ 
fpirit mixing with Mr, Jethro Inwood and his brethren. 


Masonry on the Continent.—“* A book has been publithed in this country *, 
(and it has been read with fome de; gree of avidity by the enem ies, or rathe . 
by thole who have fome fuipic ions concerning our roya I order ») in which 
buok,: the author has oon zealous to prove, (and, I muti fay, le has .woen- 
derfully, and, I think, incontrovertibly, iueceeded im the atiempt,) in 
which, I fay, he has wars nh zealous to — Ve, thai, Upon ihe conulhentl, a 
fet of cox: ched, li ugodly Ys designts and blas) jous infidels, have concealed lucm- 
elves and their wicked dei ans under the cloak of malonry; and thereby 
have, without interruption, “elleded that abuminakle revolution which has 
had its beginning in France, and which is now taking its unmoleited pros 
greis, from ene endef the continent unto the other. 

« Now, ny iriends, by the fucce s of this author, in fo well proving 
what he has endeavoured to prove, ref} ecring the reve lutic ns of the powers 
upon the continent taking their rile and their perfection allio am y xii the 

{! 


mafons upon the continent, there hath rien in this country—[ lay, here 


hath rive n mn this counts Ny among! ti thole who aan Ww us DOL, @ fu pic ion, 
however unworthy, 1 wi 1 not take upon me at this time to fay, fuch a ful- 
picion may be ; there hath riflen a fufpicion of the fame kind, reipeing 


fhe matons of ‘his countr y. 


This paflage furnifhes a very jut fpecimen of the author’s ftyle and 
manner, which we are very far from recommendi ne to imitation. 


Every Mason is a true Christian: yet he may be a Jew.—* Firit then, I affert 
ut as mine ofinion, that malonry is the excelle ney of Chriliianity; and that 
every maion is, if he is in re vality a malon, a true Chrijuan; or, at leait, 
he is in reality truly religious, according to his proleliion, whether he be 
Jew or Chruftian.” 

Address to his Female agate Yes, in this order, my fricnds, is found, 
wherever its members are truly what they P rofeis to be; in this order is 
found, in all their ett excellencies, thoie grind characteriitics of human 
glory—rh. hushand, t he fat her, the brother: - i; the friend, 

“ Firit, the hufhand ; inthis afiertion I fhall, at firit, feem a little paradox- 
ical to the female part of my hearers; for, 1 am very unpleafantly acquainted, 





« * See Robertfon’s (Radison’s) Proofs of Confpiracy.” 
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that they are fomewhat reftrained in their approbation of our order ; becaufe, 
they miltakingly imagine, that that fecrely, which we pretend to, may 
have a tendency to hold back that univerfal communication, which is {o 
much the bond and felicity of the matrimonial flate ; but, let my fair au- 
ditors believe me, that the laws of mafonry command us to withhold no- 
thing from them which can poflibly add any thing, in the leaft degree, to 
their felicity; and that that secresy, which we pretend to, and with which 
they ate, 1 believe, fometimes not a little angry, is more a bond of union 
amongit ourlelves, than it is any - of deprivation to them, of all, or ins 
deed, of any, of thofe thoughts and affections ‘of our fouls, by which the 
Keart of every malon is united to that his better felf, his beloved wife. And 
this I am bold to declare, that if ever mafonry was made the channel of any 
hutband giving one unquet moment to his wife, that man is, by this his un- 
natural conduct, the very difgrace of malonry, the moft vile accufer of the 
brethren ; and an horrid blafphemer of a!l good, and of all holy things. Yes, 
my female hearers, for whofe felicity I will be always molt anxious, the 

d mafon muft be the good hufhband ; and what perhaps will be {till more 
pleafing to the tender hearts of my prefent female friends, he muft be alfo 
a good parent. Yes, fo far from matonry poileting any thing which may 
tend to eftrange us from thefe our beft affections, the wite of our bolom, or 
the offspring of our perfons; that in every mafonic engagement, nay, even 
in our moft pious labours, we are firiétly charged, to yield and furrender 
our whole fouls to that charity and love, that ailection and duty, which nae 
ture gives. Yes, which nature gives, to the wife, and alfo to the child. 
Thete dearefi and undivided objects of our affection, firmly bound up by 
every ftring of the heart; and as well provided for, as our beft exertions 
both of bedi and mind will admit of; ser, with whatever remains, whether 
éf the affections of the foul, or of the remnants of property and fortune; we 
hope we have no felfifh paffion; no grovelling or covetous defires. No / 
Mafonry, in all her letlons, forbids the {mallett indulgence of any of thefe 
fordid affections.” 


Qur readers will fmile at the preacher’s great folicitude to. fatisfy 
the ladies without indulging their curiofity. It was a hard tafk ; but, 


perhaps, he was not very fucce(sful. We can inform this gentlemay. 


that free mafonry is not confined to men; that there are female 
lodges in England, and that brethren are admitted to thefe mafonic 
fifters. We could mention names, places, and dates ; and why fhould 
fuch an ineflimable blefling as mafonry be confined to men? Surely, 
their better halves ought to partake of fuch a treafure. We dare fay, 
the great and good and grand mat{ter Solomon would not conceal fo 
excellent a thing from the ladies of his court ; and there are modern 

rand mafters, who are equall¢ incontinent of the mafonic fecret. In 
truth, Iet us hear no more of the virtues of mafons, when that vil- 
lain Orleans, without the fhadow of a virtue, with the filthieft pol- 
lution of vice about him, to difgufi every fpe&ator, was made the 

rand mafter of France! When we fee fuch men as the Duke of 

rleans, fele&ted and honoured by thoufands and tens of thoufands, 
furely we may fay, “ Folly hath built her houfe! She hath ereéted 
feven pillars of bulrufties on the fhifting fand ; and fhe hath adorned 
her temple with the piGures of her worthies—the Duke of Orleans, 
Voltaire, Roufleau, Gibbon, and Lord Chefterfield !” 


Mural 
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Mural Nights: er, Elements of Civil Knowledge. By Henry Red- 
; | head. Yorke, Efq. 


[ Concluded from VOL. X. P. 152. } 


HE difputes between thofe who have thought and written on 

education may often be termed contefts between philology and 
{cience.. They, who are very much attached to the former, have 
generally {poken in favour of the old Bufbeian {choo} ; whilit profi 
cients (or perfons deeming themfelves fuch) in the latter, have been 
often forward in depreciating .claffical literature. By our pretimi- 
nary remarks, we have fufficiently proved, that we have no falfe bias 
on our minds; that we prefer not the philologift to the genuine phi- 
lofopher ; but that, {till friendly to the old mode of Makati’ we 
would wifh to form them both, at our Grammar-fchools and our 
Univerfities in preference to our. Academies and our Leure- 
rooms. 

The prefent writer, however, no real friend to the interefts. of 
Grecian or of Roman literature, feems totally averfe from thofe 
inftitutes which have been proved, in mot refpects, falutary, from the 
experience of ages. He would begin where others end, if we righdly 
underftand him. He is a moral and literary Theorift, fond of novel- 
ties and hazardous in his experiments. In generalizing, he is ob- 
fcure, feldom explaining his notions with fuch perfpicuity as to be at 
once intelligible. | 


« We ought (fays he) in the elementary ftudies of youth, to begin, where 
man firit began in jociety. Hence, the earlieft, ipectes of inftruction mutt 
relate to felf-knowledge, or the jult comprehenfion of the nature and facul- 
ties of the mind. After this has been obtained,, we. thould proceed to de- 
{cribe the progrefs of mind, in the invention ol.arts and fcicnces; and ex- 
cite in the pupil new ideas, proportionate to the advancement of foviety in 
iis different itages of improvement. , The fludy.of agrts and ferences then 
arifes in the natural order of things, and becomes familiar to. the under- 
fianding, wher the original of both is properly referred to the wants and 
nicliorated condition of man. To make, them eatily comprehended, we 
mutt exhibit to the mind, in what manner, the flate of the world rendered 
their introduction, indilpenfably neceflary to, its. happinefs. By following 
this plan of tiudy, the powers of intellect will be found to unfold thenuelves 
with eafe and rapidity, and infiruction being no ‘longer inverted, every ac- 
guifition that is made in feience will lead to and facilitatethe attainment of 
fome other acquilition, in that regular order, whieh nature intended for the 
political and moral progrels of nations as well as of individuals.” ) 

‘« This method policiies many advantages. It removes from our itudies. 
a multitude of fuperfluous objects which detain wathout iniirudting us in our 
progrels ; and rejects thofe empty {ciences which confit, principally in words’ 
or vague notions, and which. are called primary or elementary, sciences, as if it 
were neceflary to lofe time in learning nothing, in order to prepare our- 


felves for ftudying one day or other tajfome advantage. . It averts thole dif, 


guts which a. child caynot avoid experiencing, when jp the commencement 
of his ftudies obfiacles are oppofed to him which he cannot furmount, and 
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doomed to ftore his memory with words that he does not underftand, he is 
unithed for not retaining what he never comprehended, or for not having 
tnt What he never fe't the neceflity of learning. On the contrary, it én- 
lightens with facility, becaufe from the fitft leflon it leads him {rom what he 
knows to what he was ignorant of; itexcites his curiofity, as he judges from 
the knowledge he has already gained, of the facility of obtaining more; and 
His vanity, flattered ‘by his firit progrefs, renders him anxious {till to acquire. 
It infiruds him almojt without any exertion on his part, becanie inttcad of 
making a parade of principles, it reduces the fciences to the hiftory ot ob- 
fervations, of experiments and difcoveries. And laitly, as it never varies, 
and as it is the fame in each fiudy, it becomes more familiar to him every 
day: the more he becomes informed, the more facility he acquires in in- 
forming himfelf; and ifthe penind:of bis education has been too thort, he 
may, alone and without affittanee, acquire every fort of knowledge that has 
not been fubmitted to him betore, 

«“ It muit be granted that, the education which cultivates memory only 
may perform prodigies, and has performed them; but thele prodigies latt 
ony during the time ofinfancy. Befides, this method fs not moft fucce(s. 
ful with children who are born with bright geniufes.” 

» Tnvain will a youth, perplexed wrth difficulties in the world, invoke 


the learning of Greece and Rome, if he be ignorant of the coniiitution of 


our nature, the modes of thinking which prevail, and the nice thades and 
diftinGiions that exift between rightand wrong. He flould underftand well 
the conftitution, laws, and gemus, civil and military, of his native country, 
aad he fhould not be imperfectly acquainted with the. civil polity of fur 
rounding nations. ‘The Latin and Greek languages, confidered as models 
of tafte and fine writing, are ufeful to form the fiyle, and tharpen the wit 
ofmen. But a coryphaus in ancient learning is but a mere pedant, if he 
be ignorant of the nature, beauties, and power of his mother tongue. His 
learning, which would otherwife be an ufeful ornament to his more practical 
knowledge, cannot but impede his progre/s in the world. An Englifhman 
detiined to refide in his native country, is to think, write, and {peak in 
Englith, not in Latin or Greek ; and the greateit caufe that has hitherto ob- 
firuéted the refinement of Englif literature, is the total neg!ect of our own 
language, during our education. We cannot therefore be furprized when 
we find {cholars, exprefs themfelves awkwardly in it, or when we difcover 
that the French, Italian, Latin, and Greek tongues, are better underftood 
(becaufe they are more attended to) than our own. Our acquaintance with 
the authors of antiquity thould have taught us better plans. For according 
to the undoubted teftimonies of Quintilian and Cicero, the greatef{t pains 
were taken to inftruct the Roman youth in the Latin tongue, before they 
were taught the Greek, which was as foreign to them as French, Latin, or 
Greek are (is) to the Englith. Were the Roman Republic in exiftence, and 
were it judged proper that its youth thould be converfant in the language 
of our country, we thould find that it would not be attempted until they 
had been thoroughly acquainted with the general principles of Latin.” 

“ We are at this time in a condition of Fiteratare and efpecially of philo- 
fophy, which the Romans never attained. We have great poets, excellent 
hittorians, and even elegant orators; we poffefs there/ore the power of en- 
riching our language without reforting to the remains of antiquity for af- 
fiftance. When the Romans invoked the aid of the Grecian mufes, their 
language and manners were coarfe and barbarous: now that the Englifh 
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have polifhed and beautified their language, they entirely exclude it from 
their ichools, {o that the youth of England are better able to. criticife the 
writings of antiquity, than to {peak or write in their native tongue.” 


But may it not be afked, whether moft of our great poets, hifto- 
rians, orators, and critics, had not recourfe to the antients for in- 
ftruction ? may they not be fuppofed to have derived fome portion, at 
leaft, of their excellence, or perhaps, to {peak more accurately, the 
means of acquiring it, from fountains of Greek and Roman lite- 
rature? However neceffary it may be to purify, it furely would be 
excefs of folly to cut off this fource even now ; 


«« My plan of education (fays our author) has nature for its batis, and rea- 
fon for its faperftructure; but {uch a plan, it muft be granted, is not to 
be found in any of our feminaries of learning. Their fy{tem inverts know- 
ledge; the prefent propofes to make it orderly and progreffive. Theirs is 
founded on precedent and long eftablifhed ulage; this has nothing to re+ 
commend it but its obvious utility and its economy of time. To thole pa- 
rents who would be rather amufed with the pert loquacity of children, 
than with their (low advancement at the begining of their education ; to 
thofe who would rather fee them fhine while infants, than poffefs fub{tan- 
tial knowledge when men, this fyftem has neither charms, nor temp- 


tations.” 


Our laft extrac fhall be a paflage which we entirely approve, and 
which will feem to be almoft an echo to the general fentiment of 
our preliminary eflay, 

“ We thould obferve, that every profeflion or purfuit has habits peculiar 
to itfelf, leaving fome powers of the mind dormant, while it exercifes and 
improves the reit. If we with, therefore, to cultivate the mind to the ex- 
tent of its capacity, we mutt not reit fatisfied with that employment which 
its faculties receive from our particular fituation in life. It is not in the 
awkward and profeffional form of a mechanic, who has ftrengthened parti- 
cular mufcles of his body by the habits of his trade, that we are to look for 
the perfe@ion of our animal nature; neither is it among men of confined 
aces whether fpeculative or active, that we are to expect to find the 

uman mind in its higheft fiate of cultivation. A variety of exercifes is 
neceflary to preferve the animal frame in vigor and beauty ; and a variety of 
thofe occupations which literature and fcience afford, added to a pro- 
mifcuous intercourfe with the world, in the habits of converfation and 
bufinefs, is no lefs neceflary for the improvement of the underftandings 
There are fome profeflions, in which a man of very confined acquifitions 
may arrive at the firft eminence and in which he wall pesaps be the more 
likely to excel, the more he has concentrated the whgle force of his mind 
to one particular object. But fuch a perfon, however diftinguifhed in his 
own (phere; is educated merely to be a literary artifap, and neither attains 
the perfection, nor the happinefs of his nature. That education only can 
be confidered as complete and generous, which (in the language yf Milton) 
fitsa man to perform juitly, fktifully, and magnanimoufly, all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war. —nbercege 

“ The foregoing obfervations are not meant to recommend an indifcri- 
minate attention to all the objects of fpeculation aud of aétion. Nothin 
can be more evident, than the neceflity of limiting the field of our es 
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if we with to benefit fociety by our labours. But it is perfecily confitient 
with the moft intenfe application to our favorite purfuit, to cultivate that 
gencral-acquaintance with letters and with the world, which may be fufi- 
ciept.to enlarge the mind, and to preferve it from any danger of contracting 
the pedantry of a particular profellion, In many cales, the {cietices reflect 
light on cach other; and the general acquifitions which we have made in 
other purfuils, may furnifh us with ufeful helps for the further profecution 
of our own. But even in thofe inftances in which the cafe'is otherwile, 
and in which thefe liberabaccomplithments muitbe purchafed by the facritice 
of a part of our profeilional eminence, the acquifition of them will amply res 
pay any lofs we may fuftain. It ought not to be the leading object of any 
onc, to become an eminent metaphylician, mathematician, or poet ;_ but to 
render himfelf happy as an individual, and an agreeable, a re{pectable, and 


-an ufeful member,of fociely. A man who lofes his fight, improves the fen- 


fibility of his touch; but who would confent, for fuch a recompence, to 
part with the pleafures which he receives from the eye ?” 


We have here much found fenfe; but the author is, in general, too 
theoretical to be ufeful.* 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Yorke without obferving, that there 
is much affe@tation in his ftyle, for which, indeed, we were prepared 


by the title of his book—Afural Nights. 


Quem 
- — 


Hiflory of Ruffia, from the Foundation of the Monarchy by Rurik, to 
the Acceffion of Catharine the Second. By W. Tooke, F.R.S. 


(Concluded from p. 25.) ) 


HE hiftory, now entered into the fecond volume, commences 

the momentous reign of Czar Peter. This celebrated prince 
having, during feveral. years, reigned conjointly with his elder bro- 
ther, at the age of twenty-two became fole monarch of Ruflia. ‘The 
chara&er, fyitematic policy, and condué& of this extraordinary man, 
are prefented to the reader with fufficient clearnefs to enable him to 
comprehend his merits and demerits, and to appreciate the refult. It 
is, however, to be obferved, that he rather in his detailed narrative 
affords materials to the reader for forming his judgment and views, 
than exhibits a {triking and matterly view himfelf. From his details 
we clicit the following fads :— 





** As foon as Peter acquired the fole fovereignty, having furveyed the 
wants of his empire very acenrately, he bent his powerful and energetic 
mind to provide a°fupply. He plainly perceived that a diiciplined, well- 
trained, valiant army, according to the prefent efiablithment in other coun- 
tries, was much wanted in his own; and accordingly he made it one of his 
firft bufinefles, as monarch, to put his army on a better footing. For this 
purpofe he procured officers from various parts, but efpecially from Britain, 


_ 





* To fay nothing of man y paflages, which, ina moral and political view, 
are highly exceptionable. 


France, 
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France, and Switzerland. But he conceived a {till mrore ardeyt defire for 
efiablithing a navy.” 
The circumftance which firft occafioned the direQion of his zeal 
to that object we think well worthy of citation, 


« Being at a pleafure-houfe of his father’s, he faw an Englith boat lying 
neglected, This attracted his ever active curiofity ; and, in the courte of 
his enquiries about it, he learnt that the builder of this veflél was Brant, a 
Dutchman, who was full living in Mofco. The boat-builder was immes 
diately fent for, and received orders from Peter to conitruct feveral veilels 
in which the monarch and his attendants might fail about the rivers and 
lakes in the vicinity of Motco, - By this practice, he got ina thort time fach 
a tafte for the art of thip-building and the whole fyiiem of marine, that he 
tok a journey to Archangel in’ order to infpeét the feveral thips in that hars 
hour, and to acquaint himfelf ftll farther with naval affairs. At Arche 
atige! he cauted a large veflel to be built, was an attentive obferver of the 
whole work as it proceeded, employed himfelf in making drawings and mo- 
dels of fhips, occationally put his hand to the work, and very often aéted the 
part of the fleerman. It foon occurred to fuch a refleGling mind as Peter’s, 
that'a marine muti be of fignal advantage to a country. He faw in the pert 
of Archangel the influence of a haven on the trade, the commerce, and the 


Whole bufinefs ofa nation; and all this accelerated the completion of the 
To incite his people to com- 


wilh he had already formed to have a navy. 
merece, and thereby to diligence and activity, by navigation, and by a fleet 
to increate the refpect and the power of his empire, were the two plans, in 
the execution whereof he was now as feduloully employed as in the better 
formation of his army. To the’accomplifhment of his defign, however, it 
was a great impediment that Rua had fo little water. The port of Arch- 
angel was adapted to the purpofes of commerce ; but it was not entirely fit 
for the ufes ofa navy, as the white fea is fearcely navigable fix months in 
the year, and Archangel is fituate ata great diftatice trom the rett of Fu- 
rope. Peter was rather defirous to acquire water on the fide of the Euxine 
and the Cafpian, or in the ports of the Baltic, as more convenient for the 
fitting out of a flect and offering greater opportunities for commerce.” 

“ Peter relolved to contiruct a fleet in the Euxine, and in three years 
rendered a confiderable (quadron fit for fea. Having in this preparation 
employed foreign workmen, he fent young Ruflians to foreign countries to 
aequire the knowledge of fhip-building. ‘Thefe improvements being: mif- 
conceived by great numbers of hts fubjects, cauled diffatistaction that refe to” 
fedition, and even a con{piracy againtt his life, which he baffled and cruthed 
with great Ability and courage, though not without contiderable cruelty, 
Having, eflablifhed guietnels at home, he refolved to travel! himifelf into 
other countries to examine with his own eyes their feyeral advantage’, to 
"propagate them in his empire, to iranslule more activity, indufiry, and dilix, 
gence into the great mafs of his fubjects, and by that means to render. hig 
country more projperous and powertuly’ ‘ 

Leaving the particulars of his travels to biographers, the author 
mentions only fuch circumitanges. as illuftrated, his, general hiftory. 
Among other countries he vifited Saxony, and with the Elector, King 


of Poland, cultivated a very clofe connexion. . . 
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« Soon after his return, this politica! union, embracing the King of Dens 
mark, produced a partition treaty fr difmembering the dominions of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, whom being then hardly fixteen years of age thele righ- 


teous aflociates thought it would be an eafy matter to defpoil. From thee 


views and intentions arole a war deftined to raife Ruflia to much more emi- 
nence than flie had ever known before ; to commect her more intimately with 
Europe, and to procure her greater influence with European powers. The 
young Swede proved in the beginning of the war victorious, and very un- 
wifely defpifing Peter and the Ruilians, directed his principal efforts againit 
Poland. His brilliant fuccefies im that kingdom overwhelming the power 
of Poland, rendered her afterwards the more eafy a prey to Ruflia herfelf when 
yn recent times aflociated with a different junto of ufurpers and plunderers, 
The elation of vi€tory in an evil hour inducing Charles to invade Ruilia, 

oduced events tending to humble Sweden beyond the power of recovery. 

hile Charles with frantic heroifm was in Poland wafting his firength and 
refources in uselefs victory and fhort lived acquifitions, Peter with found 
political wifdom was improving the capabilities of his immenfe Empire. In 
the vicinity of the Swedes themfelves, he laid the foundation of a new me- 
tropolis. To effablifh a commerce by means of the contiguous Baltic, and 
thus to procure fer his empire a more extended reciprocal intercourfe with 
other European countries was Peter’s main object in building Peterfburgh; 
and {carcely were the foundations laid, when a merchant fhip from Amtter- 
dam arrived in itsharbour. Peter rewarded it richly, This firft was foon 
followed by others. Thus had Peter knit a new tie between his Empire 
and the reit of Kurope. Meanwhile he was preparing his forces to check 
the progrefs of the conquering Swede. After a fuccetlion of fkilful military 
efforts to confume and reduce his enemy’s army, he at length ventured to 
engage him in a pitched battle, and at Pultoway gained, July 8th, 1709, a 
victory, one of the moft decifive that was ever obtained. The whole Swedilh 
army was either defiroyed or taken prifoners; only a very {mall part of it 
efcaping with the King to Turkey, Peter freed from fears of Charles, ap- 
plied himfelf with unmterrupted vigour to the improvement of his coune 
try.’ 


His domeftic adminiftration conftitutes a feparate portion of the 
hiftory.—Befides his promotion of military and naval force and fkill, 
he improved the various other conftituents of national greatnefs. This 
wife ftatefman was ceeply imprefled with the indifpenfible neceffity 
of religion to the profperity of a country. 


“ In regard (fays our author) to religion, Peter unqueftionably had 
clearer perceptions than any of his predeceflurs on the throne of the Czars. 
His good natural underftanding, his found judgment, probably too his tra- 
vels, and his intercourfe with foreigners, and with men of all ranks, and of 
the different creeds, taught him very foon to diftinguith religion from 
church rites; to difcriminate between the leffons of Chrift and the doérines 
of the {chools, and to form juft ideas of what conftitutes the true eflence 
and {pirit of religion.” 
ca trortine a national eftablifhment, he liberally tolerated other 


** Arts and fciences in Ruffia were fill in their infancy previous to the 


reign 
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reign of Peter. © That prince, in thefe likewife, began fo do ‘omething for 
his country, and to lay the foundation, m this refpect, of farther improve- 
ment, He endowed, at St. Peteriburgh, afeminary for future navigators, as 
well as a mathematical (chool, at Mofcow. He cawfed fome public libraries 
to be fet up; initituted a muleum at Se. Petertburgh, for which he coliccted 
productions of nature and art himfelf on his travels; fetched other collees 
tions from abroad; and, at the fame time, made it a repolitory for all kinds 
of natural produétions found in the Ruflian empire,, This intiitution he 
devoted to the nation at large. Every one had free entrance here: and, 
by the contemplation of nature, or the works of human wdutiry, might ac» 
quire julier conceptions and an incitement to activity. He provided a 
Rujlian printing ofhce; caufed ufeful books to be tranilated fom foreiyn 
languages into Ruis, and, by means of the prefs, difperfed them among: his 
people. The academy of {ciences, at St. Peterfburgh, founded by him, 
and which has alwavs contributed in an uncommon degree to extend the 
knowledge of Rutlia among foreigners as well as natives, was enjoined, by 
his plan, to write learned books, afterwards to tran{late them into the vul- 
gar tongue, that they might be put into the hands of the common people, 

rticularly of the youth. 

“ Manufactures, trades, mechanical arts, bufinefles, and objects of in- 
duftry of all kinds, were the principal aim of Peter’s active mind; and, 
doubtlefs, in thefe re!pects,- he cultivated his nation greatly more, and ad- 
vanced it higher than it had been before. He put the manufactory of finall 
arms upon an excellent footing; fet up forges for anchors; and built a 
number of milis, mi{tituted manufactories for linen, fail-cloth, cordage, filk, 
and woollen {iuffs; built, in the neighbourhood of St. Peterlburgh, a multi~ 
tude of brick and tile kilns; and acting differently from Charles XII. who 
conquered Poland without deriving from it any benefit to Sweden, nay, 
which was indeed injured by il; caufed sheep and thepherds to come from 
that country, for the fake of improving the breed of theep in Ruffia. He 
alfo zealoutly promoted inquiries into the manner of ondeting and. work- 
ing mines, particularly in Siberia; and, in order to render it more metho- 
dical and regular, conitituted a peculiar mineral college; to which he gave 
the infpection over the works to be carried on. Not le(s important was 
the progrefs, which the Rufians made under Peter, in regard to.commerce, 
He {ettled ona firm and laiting footing his trade on the tide of Afia, espes 
cially with Pertia and China. But the event of greateit conlequence to thé 
trade and commerce of the Ruflians, in Europe, was, undoubtedly, ‘the 
dominion of the Baltic, which Peter wrefted from Sweden; and the con- 

ueft of feveral maritime towns on the coafts of that fea; a fovereignty 
which he endeavoured more folidly to cfiablith, and to render more advan- 
tageous to his own empire, by the city of Peterfburgh, through which the 
Rullians obtained the moft faveurable opportumty: for trading with the 
Dutch, the English, the French, and the Germans.” ' 

From the reign of Peter the Great, the hiftory of Ruffia becomes 
clofely interwoven with the hiftory of the reft of Europe. Thus, if 
it decreafes in novelty, ,it increafes in, intercft and importance to 4 
Britifh reader. Although our author, in following the improvements 
made by fucceeding princes, meither marks very ftrongly, nor diftin- 
guifhes very clearly, yet a reader may difcover that the objects which 


he wifhes to exhibit, and to keep feparate, are principally two—the 
R 4 progreflion 
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progreflion of internal improvement, and the advancement of influ. 
ence, among foreign ftates. The facts which conftitute his narrative 
are chiefly conducive to thefe purpofes; though not always fo {kil- 
fully chained together as to render the feries obvioully per{picuous ; 
they are in ayreat degree huddled together, The materials, indeed, 
befpeak induftry and impartiality; two fundamental qualities of an 
hiftorian; but are far from indicating: that comprehenfive fagacity 
which, perceiving the connexions and dependencies of manifold parts, 
ooves thein fkilfully into one whole. This higher quality of an 
iftorian, our author by no means pofleffes. 


“ Ruflia appears to haye been governed by a fuccetlion of Princes not 
unworthy of filling the throne of Peter. The Emprel!s, Anne, being at 
with all her neighbours, chiefly devoted her attention to internal im- 
provement. Ina view to the extention of trade, and thereby to better the 
condition of a great proportion of her fubjecis, the was induced to relin- 
quith the Perfian ‘provinces. Her ambailadors at foreign courts had her 
commillion to Jook out for induttrious and able pertons in thofe kinds of 
trades and profeflions in which Rutlia was full behind, and fent them into 
the empire: ihe particularly procured for the country,.a great number of 
manufacturers in woollen tiuffs and filk. She executed a new treaty of 
commerce wiih Great Britain; and was in general no inactive ruler, taking 
upon herfelf the atiairs of adminutration, and ‘governing with gentlenets 
and equanimity, except in thofe cafes where the thought it behoved her to 
puaiih, apd there the was levere. . The manners of the Peteriburgh Court, 
during her reigns took: a fofter and politer turn. Drunken pertons, for- 
mérly frequent. among the courtiers, made their difgutting appearance at 
court much feldomer, under. her, as the deteited drunkennefs. Delighting 
in the more decent and tranquil pleafures of mulic and dancing, the encou- 
raged them, by not only taking foreign fingers and performers into her 
fervice, but alfo provided the young Kuflians, of both fexes, thould be in- 
tiructed in thole arts. But one momentous. defect followed the different 
Pringes of Bula; grofs and abandoned fenfuality : the Emprefs Anne was 
entirely guided by her favourite objeci of gallantry, Biron, a game-keeper’s 
fon; from Courland. This minion being raifed to the higheft offices of 
ftate, fo abuied the confidence of his mittrefs, as to produce the greate‘t 
oppretlions to the country. 

“ Daring the reign of Anne, Ruilia firft became intimately connefed 
with the Houte of Auftria. During this period Rutlia chiefly directed the 
fuccefion of the throne of Roland. ! 

‘“ The revolution, which raifed Elizabeth to be Empretfs of Rufiia, is 
fometvhat involved in confufion. Elizabeth, like various other princes of 
Rutlia, alcended the throne by iniquitous means; in her private life fhe was 
extremely profligate, yét in her public conduct was a beneficial fovereign 3 
fhe advanced be civilization and extended the prosperity and power of her 
immenfe empire: fhe alfo cultivated a clofe intercoyrfe with Aulirig; but, 
though fhe engaged in wars, did nat confume ‘the refources of her country : 
being & hired auxiliary, the exerciléd her troops without incurring expence. 

* ‘The wi'e po icy of Petet the Great did not afford ‘a mare inftriétive 
leffon to rulers, by its beneficial effeats, than the infatuation of Peter ITT. 
which involved himielfin deftru¢tion. The grand fource of Péeter’s errors 


cotarid ue was 
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was a restless destve of innovation, without confidering the habits, fentiments, 
and character of his people, - Peter, who was a German by birth, had a 
great predilection for his countcymen, and took no pains to conceal this 
preference from the Rutlans. Perfonally acquainted with the king of 
Pruflia, he entertained an unbounded reverence for that monarch. Dare 
ing the -eign of his predeceilor, while the Rutlians were at war with Fre- 
deric, he theywed 3 partiality for the Pruilian king. When. the Ruflian 
army gained a viclory over the Prutians, anda thankigiving was kept for it 
in Ruilia, Peter never appeared at the folemnity; but endeavoured, by 
publiihing more authentic accounts of the lollies fuflained by the Ruflians, 
to abate the joy of the fubjects: on the other hand, when the king of Prutlia 
defeated the Rutlians, he celebrated the day in feftivity with his foldiers 
and companions. He conducted him‘elf as the difciple of the king of 
Pruflia; paraded frequently in the Pruflian uniform, having already, while 
Grand Duke, exerciled his Holliein troups in the Prutlian methods; and 
refolved now, on being Emperor, to form the whole Rutlian army-on the 
model of the Pruflian; made'a beginning with the guards; gave his uncle, 
Prince Lewis of Holliein, the chief command of them; intending, through 
him and his Flolitein officers, to effect a thorough reform: in the military. 
He ditbanded the Rutian guards moft favoured by Elizabeth, that his Hol- 
fiein foldiers might do the duty of afife guard about his perfon; ordered out 
the guards (who were always kept in Peteriburgh, as the gasrifon of the 
refidence, and for guarding the Imperial palace), to take the field“againit 
the Danes; his Ruthan guards were therefore much difgutted. 

* He allo gave great umbrage to the clergy; he .propoled changes both 
m the tenets and intiitutions of the church: the hicrarchy openly refified 
him, and interefied the people in defending the religion of their abcettors. 
He carried his German predileétions not only to military and ecclesialiieal 
changes, but alfo to foreign politics. Thence arofe his peace with Prutha, 
much lefs advantageous, in the opinion of his fubjects, than might have been 
expected: thence allo fprang his project of wac with Denmark.. He re- 
folved to enforce the claims of his family to the territory of Schlefvig, whic 
Denmark had entirely appropriated, as Catharine 1. had formerly refolved 


to do, in favour of his father, But certainly this was a rath undertakings, 


unneceilarily involving Ruflia in anew and expentive war; and feeming 
to be not fo much the concern of the Emperor of Rutlia as of the Duke ob 
Holitein; rather as a private controverly than a fiate affair. Frederick dif- 
fuaded him much from this war, and offered his mediation: but Peter was 
immoveable. £ I will get pofleflion of the heritage of my fathers,’’ faid he, 
‘ itis of more value to me than the half of the Ruflian empwe!’ From all 
thefe caules aroie the difcontents among the Ruflians, which, ended in the 
depofition and death of the Kmpergr,” 


_ Thefe are the principal outlines of this publication, Our opinion 
of the execution we have occafionally unfolded in the courfe of the 
analyfis. We fha]l now content ourfelves with obferving, that the 
author has exerted induftry and refearch, certainly very meritorious 
both in the objects and exercife, : : 

The preferit, we think, is an ufeful work, as a colJection of mate- 
sials for a hiftory. But. neither in extent and depth of moral and 
_ pohitical philofophy, nor in elegant and mafterly compofition, by any 

7 means 
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means anfwers the expectations with which readers of learning and 
tafte, im the prefent ftute of Britifh literature, commence the perufal 
of a work entitled a hiftory. 





rl —— 


The Coming of the Meffiah, the True Key to the right underflanding of the 
moft difficult Pajjages in the New Teflament; and particularly in the 
Evangelifts: or, a moft interefling View of fome important internal 


Evidences of the Truth of Chriftianity; drawn from hifterical Facts. 


In anfwer ta fome Objefions of the Hiftorian of the Decline and Fall of 


the Roman Empire; and of the learned Dr. Thomas Edwards. By 
N. Nifbett, M.A. 8vo. Pp. 312. 6s. Rivingtons. 1800. 


IN this work, the author profefles to have drawn the great outline 
of the Scripture Doétrine of the coming of Chrift. 


“ If there be any one fubject (fays he), in the New Teftament, more 
difficult thav another, it is the doctrine of the coming of Chrift, which has 
hitherto baffled the greateit ikl, fatisfa¢torily to explain. But if what has 
been here advanced thall be found to be accurate, it will be evident toa 
demoniiration, that a defe&t of cleamefs and per{picuity is not to be 
charged to the Sacred Writers,: but toan unaccountable inattention to them 
@s Aistortan:.” 


After much circumlocution, the author feems to approach the main 
point, nearly in the middle of the volume. 


* Jerusalem shall be trodden down by the Gentiles till the times of the Gentiles be 
Selfilled ; for wheresoever the cavease is, there will the cagles, the dettroying armies 
whofe ttandard is the eagle, be gathered together, to compafs them round, and 
to lay them even with the ground, and their children with them. See 
Mark xiii. 21, 22, 23. 

“« The extent of the defolation mentioned in the preceding part of the 
chapter, the Evangelift goes on to deferibe, in figurative but firong lan- 
guage, in the twenty-ninth verie. Jmmediately after, or as the prepofition 
tranflated after fould have been rendered * amidii, or during, she tribulation 
@ those days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall nat give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the frorvers of heaven shall be shaken: and then shall 
apficar the sign of the Son of Man in heaven. ‘The language of St. Luke, in the 


parallel chapter, it mutt be obferved, is lefs figurative, and may, of itfelf 


very properly be confidered as a good interpretation of the more fplendid 
defcription of St. Matthew, Ch, xxi. 25, 26, 27. Aud there shail be signs 


 — 





“* * Mr. Edward King has thus tranilated, this prepofition. Immedie 
ately, amidit the affliction of thofe days, &c. And he fays—H. Stevens 
informs us, that the prepofition here with an accufative fignifies inter og 
wopter, He adds—I find no authority in his Thefaurus for tranilating it, 
in this inflance, poft after’ Neither does it appear, from what Vigerus 
fays, p, 620, that fach a mode of tranilation is to’ be preferred, even if it 
might be allowed, Morlels‘of Criticifm, p. 261. pene , 
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in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations 
with perplexity ; the sea and the waves thereof roaring ; mens dwarts failing them jor 
fear, and for looking after those things which ave coming on the earth; for the powers 
of the heaven shall be shaken, and then shall they see the Son of Man coming in @ 
cloud, with power and great glory. 

“It feems to be deferving of particular notice, that St. Luke’s language, 
befides its being leis figurative, and, upon that account, certainly, more 
ealily applicable to temporal calamities*, is, in the clofeft manner, con~ 
nected with his preceding defcription, and cannot, in fact, be referred te 
any other event, than the destruction of Jerusalem, without violating all the 
rules of good writing, and rendering the account of the Evangelift abfo- 
lutely unintelligible! There stall, {ays St. Luke, v. 23. be great distress in 
the land, and wrath upon THAIS PEOPLE, i.e. upon the Jews, and they shall fall 
by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations; and |zexu- 
SALEM shall be trodden down by the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be ful» 
filled ; and there shad be Signs in the sun, Je. 

** But whatever importance there is in thefe obfervations, they will be 
firongly corroborated, by the coniideration that our Lord here ules a lan- 
guage to delcribe the effects of the calamities which were approaching, im 
_ terms which, as Jews, could not but be familiar to the dilciples, and in- 
deed, to every Jew who paid any attention to the prophetic writings; tor it 
was in terms fimilar to thofe*of St. Matthew, that the ancient prophets of 
their nation defcribed the efleéts of the calamities which, at different 
periods, were inflicted upon the nations of the carth.” See Jiaiah, c. xiii. 
9, 10. xxxiv. 4. Exekiel, c. xxxii. 7, 8. Joel, c. il. 1, 2, 3, 10. 


We are clearly of opinion, that not only our author’s own com- 
ments on the difputed paflages before.us, but the obfervations of moft 
of the preceding writers on the fubject, might have been exhibited in 
lefs than fifty pages. ‘The following extract, which includes a fen- 
timent of Bifhop Watfon, and of the author of the Travels of Ana- 
charfis, is worthy of being quoted. 


“ Chriftianity, moft certainly, has had different effets upon different 
nations, and upon different bodies of men, according as ithas been more ¢ 
or 





_——— 
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« * Dr. Townfon, having quoted v. 29. fays,=' This is the fymbolical 
language of prophecy, to fignify the ruin of great perfonages and kingdoms, 
and denotes the fame events which are thus predicted in St. Luke xxi. 23, 
24, There thall be great diftrefs in the land, and wrath upon this people, 
And they fhall fall by the edge of the fword, and fhall be led away captive 
into all nations ; hdl Jerufalem fhall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” The Dr. adds—* It is probable 
that our Lord, as was fometimes done by the Prophets, having firit deli- 
vered the/e things in figurative diction, id then open the meaning of the 

rophecy in private. St. Luke hath recorded the explanatory part, 
gr Matthew only the figurative.” 

“+ In one country the lower ranks in fociety are fober, indufirious, 
and intelligent, in confequence of a better fyflem of education than can be 
found at prefent to prevail in another, where the fame defcription of people 

cannot 
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or lefs perfectly underfiood; and no one who is capable of taking the mof 
eurlory view of the prefent tiate of the world, can entertain a doubt that, 
in molt countries of the world, it is very imperfectly underitood, and there- 
fore no one can wonder that its influence thould have been fo imperteci, 
But however imperteci the influence of Chrittianity may have been, it de- 
ferves to be conlidered what the effect of the rejection of it would be? 
¢ He who removes,’ faith the Bithop of Landaff, * fram the mind of man 
the hopes and fears of futurity, opens the flood-gates of immorality, and 
lets ina deluge of vice and crimes detiructive alike of the dignity of human 
nature, and of the tranquillity of the world.” « Unhappy will it be fora 
wation,’ fays the celebrated author of the Travels of Anachartis, * when 
hght converiations (concerning religion) become general among the indu(- 
trwns clailes of the people, who are but too much expofed to their intlu- 
ence, by the ‘ulferings of their condition, the faults of their education, and 
the influence of example, Wail they be kept, by the mere terrors of jul- 
tice, within the bounds that order im teciety preicribes? Who will think 
himlelf feeure in the midit of doinetiies, each of whom have (/as) an mterett 
mfeizing on his property, and perhaps in taking away his life, when they 
bave nothing farther to do than to contrive the means of impunity? The 
Jaws of man hold back the hand from wrongs; thofe of religion refirain the 
heart. Lave we reafon {to expect that the formet are’ fuficient, of them- 
felves, to.m/{pire the love of virtue, when, aided by the latter, they fearcely 

produce that cfleet*’ : f ; 
«| Vhele oblervations of this eilightened fiatefman * have been moft aw- 


fully 
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cannot be compared with them without forming conclutions much to their 
difadvantage. Were {feminaries of education, upen a well digelicd plan, 
eftablifhed in very town and_ village, no one can doubt that they would 
have a wonderful influence in forming the manners of ‘men. To the poli- 
tiezan and fo the divine, who are concerned for the'tnie interefis of man- 
bind, this muti Le an object of the greatefi magnitude, and importance, to 
which, im times like thete elpecially, every, other contideration thould be 
fablervicnt. A tax impofed upon the community for the fole purpofe of 
education, would return to thofe upon whom it was levied an hundred-fold 
mto their betems, m the promotion of the happinefs of themfelves and their 
niterity.” , : ‘ » oe 
« *°To diflurb the order of fociety,”. fays the. fame excellent author, 
# is not the only effect of indecent declamations againtt religion; they 
thint With detpair the minds of the unfortunate. .No country or condition 
is without virtuous people, who weep in fecret, from the outrages of for, 
tune—the injuftice of the wicked—or the unnatural evils of life. And who 
is he that Would tear ffom them the only confolation, that, remains? that of, 
believing that all is condu@ted by: the hand of God, who. {ees their tears. 
— is full of compaffion for them—and has in fiore for thems, bleflings to’ 
compenfate for all their fufferings..”” {f our, fy fie m bean illufion, it is a thou-. 
fand times to be prelerred to the fail Enter ge Infidels would give us” if} 
lieu of its delights. ) | gk. a 
Infidels of every Condition loudly vaunt their virtue, but itis not of a 
kind to be fcrupwloufly examined. What folidity is there ii ,the virtue that, 
proclaims implacable hatred to a religion which inculcates; iitpires, fecOm-" 
, penies 
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faliy verified by his own countrymen, who have fince openly rejected 
Chriltianty as an impoiture, and by whole depravity be himicl! became a 
victim to thote very calamities which he has here fo well detcribed,! | What 
more poweriul itunulus can be offered to the human mind, to the exertion 
of the friends of Chriitianits, to endeavour to reanove the difficulties with 
which, frum various caules, it my haye been clogged, and to exhibit it 
tu the eyes of mankind in all its yenuine firaplicity,! And what method 
more natural or ‘tore effectual can be devifed, than the fudying the Evau- 


gelifts as Historians !” 


Mr, Nifbett appears to triumph in the fuccefs of his biforical dif- 
coverics: for our part, we Can perceive no novelty in his remarks, of 
reafonings. 


oo — ~~ - 
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dn Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthfhire 5 illuftrated with Views by Sir 
R.C. Hoare, Bart, a new Map of the County, and other Engravings. 
By William Coxe, A.M. F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. 
{Concluded fram P, 12.) 
N his fecond volume our hiflorica!l tourift purfues his devious 
courfe, through the Weftern’ parts of Monmouthfhire, and 


the wilds of that romantic country, Jeaving nothing unexamined that 
is worthy of examination, and nothing unnoticed that is entitled to 
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penfes nothing but virtue? and which, founding all probity upon human 
principles, invites us to confider even thofe principles as ne more than the 
prejudice of education? This is an awlul problem tor Inticdels to folve! 

« Ifreligion were no more than the work of men’s hands, he whe firf 
conceived the idea of opening an intercourle of affection between an Infinite 
Being and feeble man, formed the mott beneficent of projects ! 

“ The Chriftian religion, detached trom extrancous things with which 
nen have confounded it, is the pureft fyftem of morals, and the beti fouree 
vf happinels; it enriches the mind with all virtwe; it enlarges the circle of 
virtues; it expands the foul, filling it with fweet and laliing peace; that 
peace which the world cannot give nor take away, and whicli makes us.at 
peace with ourfelves and the whole human race.” , pol 

« To this invaluable extract may very properly be added the oblervation 
of the Bifhop of Landaff, that ‘ there never yet hath exilted, and there 
fievercan exift, a nafion without religion. If Chriftianity be abolimhed, 
Paganitm, Mahometanifm, fome religious impoiture or other muft be intro- 
duced in its ftead, or civil fociety muft be given up. But, in the opinion 
of Bacon (a philofopher with whom ours modern philofophers cannot be 
compared), ‘ there hath not, in any age, been difcovered any philofophy, 
opinion, religion, law, or difcipline, which fo greatly exalts the commou, 
and leffens individual intereft, as the Chriftian religion doth; fo that Tf 
-know not which mott to admire and deplore, the'r wickednefs as men, of 
their weaknefs as flatefmen, who have attempted to govern mankind with 
gut retigion, and to eftablith focicty on the ruins of Chriftianity.” | 
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notice. We cannot be cxpetted to follow him in all his trips and 
excurfions, to the various {pots in which information was to be ob- 
tained, or curiofity to be gratified. We can only feleé fuch paffages 
as will admit of feparation from the general narrative, and ferve to 
fhew the nature and fpirit of the work. . 

_ The account of Lanthony Abbey is rendered extremely interefting 
by the pains which the author has taken to colleét into a {mall compals 
the moft {triking circumitances refpeting it from all the different wri- 
ters who have noticed it. It is, however, too long to quote. Of the 
tendency to fuperftition in the hardy and virtuous inhabitants of South 
Britain, which, by the bye, is common, we believe, to all the pcople 
who inhabit mountainous diftricts, remote from towns, Mr. &: re- 


-Iates the following inftance :— 


“ In defcribing Aberyftwith, I ought not, perhaps, to omit mentioning a 
fingular publication which is pompoutly fiyled, ‘A Geographical, Hi \io- 
rical, and Religious Account of the Pariih of Aberyliruth, in the County of 
Monmouth. ‘Vo which are added, Memoirs of feveral perfons of note, who 
lived in the faid Parifh; by Edmund Jones ;” printed in 1779. The author 
was a native of Aberyitwith, and minifter of a congregation of indepen- 
dants. His book contains a {hort but clear topographical defcription of the 
valleys of the two Ebwys, and of the Tilery; the fiate of the independant 
congregations; a few biographical notices of fome gifted perfons, and his 
father and mother, and others who were “ converted unto God;” he ipeaks of 
his own converfion, and boafls, with affected humility, of his own ¢ inftrus 
mentality’* in the revival ofreligion, But the moft curious part of this fin- 

lar work, is a rhapfody < on the a/parition of fairies and other fjirits of hell, 
Fke acompany of children, with mufic and dancing. He aflerts, that they 
frequented the parifh of Aberyitwith, as much or more than any parith of 
Wales, and were particularly fond of Havodavel and Kevenbach, becaule 
they werealry, lightfome, and plealint places, where they were often feen 
Jeaping, and making a waving path in the air. He ferioully warns his 
countrymen not to think them happy {pirits, becaufe they delight in mutic, 
and dancing, or becaufe they are called in Monmouthfhire, ‘ Mother’s ble: 
sing, and fair folks of the wood. He narrates feveral childith ftorics of peo- 

le who hear them fing, but could never learn the tune; who heard them 
talk, but could feldom diftinguith the words; of many who were tormented 
and wounded by them, and of others who were tran{ported through the air. 
He alfo gives an inttancet of their apparition from his own experience, and 
enume- 





« * Another congregation was raifed up in the valley of the church, by 
the infirumentality of unworthy me, in 1764, at Pen y ave houle where I 
was born.” 

“+ Ifany think I am too credulous in thefe relations, and {peak of things 
of which I mylelf have had no experience, I muft let them know they are 
miftaken ; for when a very young boy, going with ‘ my aunt, Elizabeth 
Roger, my mother’s fifter, in the day time, fomewhat early in the morning, 
but after fun rifing, from Havodavel towards my father’s houfe at Pen y 
Liwyn, atthe end of the upper field of Kae yr Keven, by the way fide whic 
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enumerates the names of fome who proteiied to cure the wounds inflided by 
‘thele hobgoblins. This whimfieal publication would have been anworthy 
of notice, did it not thew the tendency of the people* in thefe mountainous 
and fequeftered regtons, to credit fuperftiieus tales, which formed the po» 
palar creed of our forefathers, and gave mile to fo much beautiful umagery in 
the effufions of our belt poets.” 


The Free School at Monmouth. 


« A free fchool was founded at Monmouth in the reign of James the 
Firlt, by William Jones, haberdather, who acquired a conlidcrable fortune 
bv his own indafiry. The tradition of the town give a fingular flory of its 
ettablifhment: he was a native of Newland in Gioucefterthire, but pafled 
the early part of his life in a menial capacity at Monmouth; from this ftua- 
tion he became hhop-boy to a merchant in London, where his acatenefs pro- 
cured his admitfion to the compting houfe, and he perlormed the office of 
elerk with fuch diligence, {kill, and fidelity, that he was employed by his 
mater as a factor abroad, and afterwards taken into partnerthip, Having 
tailed an ample fortune, he quitted London, returned to Newland undee 
the appearance of great poverty, and made an application to thé narifh: 


being tauntingly advited to feck relief at Monmouth, where he had lived at 


fervice, and would find perfons difpofed to aflift him, had he conducted him- 
felf with propriety, he repaired thither, and experienced ihe charity of fe- 
veril inhabitants. In gratitude for this reception, he founded a free {chool 
on a liberal eftablifhment; to the mafter, a houle with a falary of Yo! a 
vear; to the uther,a falary of 451. a'yvear, with a houle; and toa lecturer, 
for the purpote of infpecting the alms houtes, reading prayers, and preaching 
aweckly fermon, an excellent houfe and garden, with a falary of 105t, a 
year, Healfo built alms houfes for twenty poor people, leaving to each 
3s. 6d. aweek.t The portrait of the founder, habited in the coftume of 


a 





we were pafling, I faw the likenefs ofa fheepfold with the door towards the 
fouth, and over the door, inftead of a lintel the refemblance of a dried 
branch of a tree, I think of a hazel tree; and within the fold a company of 
many people; fome fitting down, and fome going in and coming out, bows 
ing their heads as they patied under the branch. It feemed to me as if they 
had been lately dancing, and that there was a mufician among (hem, Among 
the refit, over againit the door, I well remember the refemblance of a fair 
woman, with a high crown hat and a red jacket, who made a better ap- 
pearance than the reft, and whom I think they feemed to honour; I have 
till a pretty clear idea of her white face and well formed countenance. The 
men wore white cravats; and I always think they were the perfec refem- 
blance of perfons who lived in the world before my time ; for there is a ree 
femblance of their form and countenances ftill remaining in my mind.” 

“ * This belief muft be very general in thele parts, if half of what the 
author fays is true. ‘ I alfo reafonably apprehend that a well attefted rela- 
tion of apparitions and agencies of {pirits in the world, is a great means 
to prevent the capital infidelities of Atheifm and Sadducifm, which get 
hiuch ground in fome countries; for in Wales, where such things have often 
hatpened, and sometimes still do in some places, though but seldom now, we scarce 
meet with any who question the being and ahfarition of spirits.” 

* + Communicated by the Rev. Thomas Profiler, the Le@urer, a 
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the! age of James the Firft; with an infeription, ‘Walter William Joneg, 
haberdather and merchant of London, &c.” ts preferved in the {choo} room, 
The fchool, at present, enjoys a high reputation under the care of the Rev, 
Johw Powell, a member of the univertity of Oxiord.” 


= OF the Prid: of Dejcent, with which the Welth have, in all ages, 


been reproached, but which, neverthelefs, has been the parent of 
fome of the beft feelings and nobleft exertions of the human mind, 


we have the following laughable inftance. 


“ Mc. Lorimer pointed out tome a window. remarkable for a curious 
anecdote, relating to the contelt for precedence, between the rival houles 
of Perthir and Werndec, which though leis bloody, was ndt lefs obtiinate, 
than that between the houles of York and Lancaiier. Mr. Proger dining 
with a friend at Monmouth, propoled riding to Werndee im the evening, 
but his friend objecting, becaule it was late and likely to rain, Mr. Proger 
replied, ‘ with regard to the latenefs of the hour, we ihall have moon-light, 
and fhould it happen to rain, Perthir, is not dar from the road, and my coutin 
Powell will, | am fure, give us a night’s lodging.’ They accordingly 
mounted their horfes, but being {oon overtaken by a violent dhower, rode to 
Perthir, and found all the family retired to re(t. Mr Proger, however, call 
ing to his coufin, Mr. Powell opened the window ; and looking out, atked, 
¢ in the name of wonder, what means all this noile? Who is there?” “ It 
is only I, yoxr coufin Proger of Werndce, who am come to your hofpitable 
door for thelter irom the inclemency of the weather, and hope you will be 
fo kind as to give me and my Iriend a lodging. ‘ What is it you, coutin 
Proger? you-and your friend thal! be inttantly admitted, but upon one con- 
dition, that you wall allow, and never herealter dijpute, that Lam the head 
of the family.” ‘ What did you ay!’ returned Mr. Proger, ‘ Why I fay, if 
you expect to pals the night in.my houfe, you mufi allow that I am the 
head of the family.” « No, Sir, | never would admit that; were it to rain 
iwords and daggers, I would ride this night to Werndce, rather than lower 
the confequence of my family. Come tp, Bald, come up.’ ¢ Stop a mo- 


ment, coufin Proger, have you not often confeiled, that the firit earl of 
R . 


Pembroke (of the name of Herbert) was the youngeft fon of Perthir, and will 
you fet yourfelf above the earls of Pembroke.’ ¢ True, I mufi give place to 
the'ear! of Pembroke, becaute he is a peer of the realm ; but fill, though a 

ver, he is of the youngelt branch of my family bemg defcended from the 
fourth fon of Werndee, who was your ancefior, and fettled at Perthir; 
whereas- bam detcended trom the eldeit fon. Indeed, my coufin Jones of 
Ranarth, is of an older branch than you, and yet he never difputes that I 
am the head of the family”. « Why coufin Proger, I have nothing more 
fo fay, fo good night ‘to you.” * Stop a moment, Mr. Powell,’ faid the 
Rranger, ‘you fee how it pours, do admit nic at leaft; I will not difpute 
with you WF ag our families.’’ ¢ Pray Sir, what is your name, and where do 
vou come from? ‘ My name is ***, and J come from the county of ***. 
«A Saxon of courfe; it would be very curious indeed Sir, fhould } difpate 
with a Saxon about families; no Sir, you muft fuffer for the obftinacy of 
your friend, and fo a pleafant ride to you both.’ 


“In the 39th chapter is an able biographical fketch of Harry Mare 


ten, the notorious regicide, who was imprifoned for many years, im 


Chepitow Cattle. ‘Lhe piteous wailings of Mr. Southey over the 
imaginary 
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imaginary hardfhips fuftained by this inveterate rebel, have drawn 
forth fome pointed and judicious obfervations from Mr. Coxe, who 
correéts the poet, and labours to bring him back to the fober paths of 
truth. 


« Having previoully perufed a deleful defcription*® of the dungeon, in 
which he was immured, and which feareely admitted a fingle ray of light 
to alleviate the horrors of his folitary impritonment, 1 was furpriied to find 
a comfortable fuite of rooms.’ The firtt flory contains an apartment which 
was occupied by himfelf and his wife, and above were lodyings for his do- 
mejiics. “The chamber in which be ulually lived is nut lels than thirty-fix 
feet in length, twenty-three in breadth, and of proportionate height; 1t was 
provided with two fire-places, and three windows, two of which ap 
pear to be the original apertures, and the third was’ probably enlarged for 
his convenience. , 

« Henry Marten was fon of Sir Henry Marten, doctor of civil laws, a 
judge of the admiralty, dean of the arches, and judge of the prerogative 
court for trade, who railed himfelf to honour and fortune by his induttr 
and talents; and, unlike his fon, attempted to moderate the > ifunderftand- 
ing between Charles the Firit and his Parliament. 

« Henry the fon was born at Oxford in 1602, and after receiving the 
rudiments of his education, in that town, was admitted a gentleman com- 
moner of univertity college at. the age of filteen, He took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1619, and repaired to London to commence the ttudy of the law ! 
He pofleiled good talents, which he greatly improved by clailical atiain- 
ments; his temper, however, was volatile and capricious, and he was too 
much inclined to pleafure, to pay due attention to his intended profeffion. 
But he was relieved from the neéceflity of application by e(poufing a rich 
widow, whom he afterwards treated with great indifference and neglect. 

“ The diflolutene(s of his life and immorality of bis conduét led Marten 
to reject that pure religion which enjoins the controul. of the paflions. 
Hence he united with Harrington, Sydney, Wildman, Nevill, and others, 
who fuppoled themfelves more enlightened than the reft of mankind, and 
denied the truth of revelation. The fame licentiouinefs of opinion, which 
delivered him from the reftraints of religion, influenced his fentiments on 
politics: warmed with the glowing images of Greek and Roman claf- 
fics, he panted for a perfect commonwealth, a republic of reprefentatives 
cholen by the people, and wholly governed by public opinion, which ad- 
mitted no diftinGion, but fuperiority of genius, talents or {cience. 
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“ * Infcription for the apartment in Chepftow caftle, where Henry 
Marten the regicide, was imprifoned for thirty years.” 


For thirty years secluded trom mankind ; 
Here Marten dinger’d, Often have thele walls 
Echoed his footiteps, as with even tread 
He pac’d around his Arison. Not to him 

: Did nature's fair varieties exiit 
He never faw the fun’s delightful beams; 
Save when thro yon high bars he pour'd a sad 
And broken splendour"; Sowluex’s Poems. 
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«  Imbwed! with thele principles he conimencéd his politieal career im 

L640, and joined the party adverie lo the court, . To the two lat paras 
ments of Charles.the Fir he reprefented Berkihine, 1 which county he 
had conhiderable efiates, and made aconlpicuous figure in the long pailia- 
ment. He entered with warmth into the cabals of the republican party, 

and was among’ the foremolt to dilplay his anti-monarchical principles, of 
which Lord Claréndon, iv the hitiory of his own life, yives a firrking ins 
flance: “Mer. Hyde, walking between the parliament houle and Weit- 
miniier, inthe chuteli-yard met with Harry Marten, with whom he lived 
very familiarly ; and {peaking together'about the proceedings of the houtles, 
Marfen told him, thatthe would undo himielf by his adhering to the court 
to which he replied, that ‘he had no relation to the court, and was only 
concerned to miaintain the government and prelerve the law: and then 
told-hiny that he could: not: conceive what he propofed to himfelf; for he 
did not think him to be of the opinion or nature with thote men who go- 
verned the houfe ; and afked hin what he thought of fuch and fuch men; 
and tie very frankby an{wered, that he thought them knaves; and that when 
tiev had done as much as-they intended to do, they theuld be uwled as they 
had nfed others. | ‘Phe ather pretied him to fay. what he defired; to which, 
after a little paufe, he ver¥ roundly anfwered,-] do net Mink one man wise 
eridugh to vovein us all; wich was the firft word he ever heard any man 
tpeak to that purpofe; and would, withdut doubt, if it had becn then com- 
niunieated, or attempted, been the moti abhorred by the whole nation, of 
any defiga that could be mentioned: and yet it appears it had even fo early 
cftered ‘into the hearts of fome detperate perfons ; that réentleman being at 
that time pofleticd of a very great fortune, and having great credit. in his 
eountry. 

#* When the temper of the tinics enabled him te difclofe his fentiments 
with lets refiraint, Marten added difdain and infult to hatred of royalty. 
At Longworth. he tore in pieces, with hisown hands, the king’s commiffion 
of array : * Being authorized by Parhament, about 1642,’ to ule the ex- 
prethons of Anthony Wood, ‘he forced open a great aren chefi, within 
the: college of Wettminiter, and thence took out the crown, robes, {word, 
and ieeptre belonging ancientlyto King Edward the Confeffor, and ufed by 
all our kings at their mmaugurations; and with a fcorn, greater than his lutte 
and the rettof his vices; he openly deckared that there thould beno further 
ule of thefe toyes and trifles,&c. and in the jollity of that humour he 
invetted George Whither (an old puritan fatyrifi) in the royal habiliments ; 
who being crowned and royally arrayed (as well right became him) did 
firft march about the room, with a fiately garb, and afterwards with a 
thoufand apifh and ridiculous actions expofed thofe facred ornaments to 
contempt and laughter.’ 

“ He afierwards fpoke warmly in defence of a puritanical clergyman, 
named Salimarth; who in a publication, among other virulent expretfions, 
declared that if the king would not grant the demands of ‘the people, he 
and the royal line’thould be rooted out, and the crown conterred on fome 
other perfon. This obnoxious book being laid before the houfe, anda 
propolal made to pumith the author, Marten faid, he faw no. reafon to con- 
demn Mr. Saltmarth, for it was better that one family fhould be deliroyed 
than many; being required to explain his meaning, he replied, ‘ the king 
and his children.” ‘Thefe violent expreflions rouling the indignation of the 
houfe, he was expelled and gent to the tower; but im a few months the re- 
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publican {pirit gained fo much ground, that his friends, without difficulty 
gBtained the reverfal' of his expalfion.” 


Such a man could not, fail to become a favourite with his party ; 
and he was accordingly the ,molt popular. of all the republican 
leaders. Ke | 


ov In Berkihive he forbad the people to itand bane at the feffions, and.do 
henjage and fealty to their lords; ‘he gulled them,’ fays Walker, ‘ and 
ave them that whigh was not. their due, to rob, them of their due; theis 
peer goods, and money, plindered ftom them, fer, fervice ef the State 
(forfooth) and beat them that defended their own; fo that while he 
flattered them to be the fupreme authority and lords paramount, and the 
parliament to be their {ervants, he ufed them like flaves conquered by the 
parliament.”’* 


That mind muft be Jul! indeed, which cannot defcry in the pro- 
ceedings of thofe rebellious tinres,a near refemblance to the moft 
moderate proceedings of the French-regicides, 


« Though a feeptic Marten did not fail to ufe religion as a cloak to ‘his 
ambitious views, and, to promote his favourite commonwealth, he joined 
the independents, whofe principles of freimens wholly comeided with 
his own, became’ one of the principal leaders, and’ gave direction and 
energy to their efforts. With them he canted and ptayed, boatied of 're- 
ceiving internal motions of the Holy Spirit; and, like Cromwell, contended 
that the jaints alone were entitled to govern on earth. 

“ ble co;eperated with Cromwell in overthrowing all ecclefiaftical efta- 


blithments, diiolving the parliament, abolithing the monarghy, and bringing 


the king to the feaffold, For the purpose i carrying thele defigns mo 
execution, it became neceilary to encourage the /evellers ; Marten promoted 
this {theme with his ufual addrefs and activity, and pafticularly diftin- 
guifed himfelf-as their leader in the ounty of Leicefler. In a little 
pamphlet, or more properly New/paper, publithed in 1648, the writer, a 
Leiceiierihire gentleman of the name of Turvil, ftates, ‘ that by their firange 
politic and -fubtle delufion, they had wrought into the hearts of divers peo- 
ple to engage with them, elpecially among thofe. who are of a defperate 
fortune and mean condition; the bafeft and vileft men rejorting to theny.’ 
‘ They rob and plunder exceedingly wherefoever they come, faying, they 
will devel all forts of people, even from the higheft te the loweft, and that 
he that hath the mote fhall be equal to him that hath the leafi.’ 

“« Walker alfo mentions Marten as the great {upporter of the levelling 
fyfiem.: * The chief things of note were, more complaints of Henry Mar- 
ten, who now declares himielf for.a community.ef wealth, as well as of 
women, and protefis again{t king, lords, gentry, ' lawyers, and cletgy; nay, 
againit the parkiament itielf, in-whofe | boiom this: viper hath been foltered, 
and againft all magilirates; ltkera fecond Wat Tyler, all pen and inkhorn 
meu mult down. © His levelling doétrme is contained in a pamphlet, called 
* England’s Proubler Troubled :’ ‘wherein all ricb.men whatfoever are de- 
Clared enemies to. the mean men of England, aud{in-effe@). war denounced 
againft them.’ 


—_——. 





* Walker's Hiltary of Independency, part u. p. 23. 
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6 In furtherance,of the fame plan, he uled his pen with no lels effed, 
than his {word. He wrote numerous tracts, fuited to, the politics of the 
times, and the genius of the populace, tending to throw odiam on the regal 
office, and widen the brouch between the hing and pachament:” 


~Martén was one of the Members of the High Court of Jn-juttice, 
which dared to try their Sovereign, and one of the affallins who 
fioned his death warrant. He was a man of profligate character, 
and, like many of the’ fame defcription now flourithing in a neigh- 
bouring country, robbed the people to fupport his own licecitions and 


extravagant mode of life. 


«46 The conduét.of Masten, eand many other republicans. will allift in cor- 


reéling the petulant and unfounded remark of the great Milton, that ¢ the 
trappings ofa monarchy would fupport a republic’ He and many of thote 
mock patriots, who inveighed with unceating animofity agairut the pecu- 
Jation, opprefflion, and lavith grants: of the crown, were guilty of greater 
Oppreffion, peculation, and pillage, obtamed more profufe grants from par- 
liament, and increafed the public expenditure in a tenfold proportion. Se 
truly, was it faid by the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, +.Therg was not a 
commonwealth in Europe, where every man that was Worth one thourand 
pounds, did pot pay more to the government, than a man of a thouland 
pounds a year ever did to the crown betore the Tate troubles ; and he was 
pertuaded that the moniter commonyyealth colt this nation more in the years 
the was begot, bor, and brouglit up, and my her funeral, than the monarchy 
had done thefe fix hundred years.” 


~The very fame'thing may, with equal juftice, be faid of the Gallic 
republicans. Cromwell, however, having uled thefe men as a ladder 


by which to attain the furmit of his ambition, had no fooner at- 
‘tained that fummit, than lie kicked the ladder from under him. 


“© On the diffolution of the tong parliament, which Marten inetlectualls 


oppoled, Cromwell retaliated.on the republicans the infults which they had | 


heaped on their unfortunate Sovereign, and loaded them with the bittereli 
‘reproaches for their tyranny and robbery of the Publie. ¢ In wrath taking 
Sir Harry Vane, junior, by the cloak, he faid, thou art a juggling fellow; 
told Allen the gold{mith that he enriched bimfelf by cozening the tiate, for 
which he fhou!d be called to account, and commanded his foldiers to turn 
them out of the houle.’ | 
“ Colonel Harrifon inflantly dragged the Speaker from the Chair; and 
~Cromwe!l, as the members went out, pointing at Harry Marten, and ‘Tom 
Chaloner, exclaimed, «1s it fit that fuch fellows as thefe thould ‘fit to go 
vern? Men of vieious ilives, the one a. noted whoremaiier, and the other a 
drunkard?’ . Nay, he boldly upbraided them all, with felling the cavaliers’ 
efiates by bundles, and faid they had kept no faith with them.’* 
« Probably the.rancout exhibited by Gromwell on this oceafion, was it- 
teteafed by Macten’s rigid adherence to republican principles, which op- 
poted his mew. ambition of afluming.the crown; for on the debate, whe 
_ther there thould be a-king or.no king, Marten faid, ‘ If they muit have # 


— ) 





'* Dugdale’s View of the Troubles of England, p. 405. 
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king, he had ratherhaye had the Jafi-than any gentiaman if England; he 
found no fault inchis perfon, but in ‘his-office.”* 


On the reftoration, Marten was brought to’ trial and» condemned 
to die, but his fentence was.commuted for perpetual-imprifonmenit:© 


« He was firtt contined in the tower, but foon removed té the cafile’ of 
Cheptrow; in both of which places he Was treated with fteat lenity. His 
wile was permitted to refide with him; ‘he had the full enjoyment of ‘his 
property, aud was allowed to receive vifits, and ‘to frequent, in tompany 
with a guard, the houles of the neighbouring gentry, ‘pafticularly that” of 
St. Pierre, where his portrait is fill preferved. “Hus fitwation could not' be 
dilireiled, as Mrs, Williams recolleéied two of his’ maid férvants; who: al 
ways mentioned him as a kind mafler, and were ‘able fe five Money in his 
Jervice. seated BOW SITIOS tiioict 

« Misfortune and impri/onment however do not feenl? 16 have’ had the 
fmaflett eitect in changing his regteidal principles, «His epitaph, compofed 
by himielt, proves that he died as he lived, a tiaunch sspulbiilia' and ‘a 
anecdote current in the family of St Pierre, confirms this fact: converting 
one day on the politics of pait tinies, Mr. Lewis atked him if the fcene could 
be brought back, and the actors again introduced on the flage of lites 
Whether he would tign the, watrant for the exccution of his tovereiga? 
Marten replied in the affirmative. Mr. Lewis, difgutied with this ane 
fwer, withdrew his protection, and never again recewed him at St, 
Pierre.” 


Mr. Coxe clofes this chapter with the following reflection, | pecyli- 


. 


arly applicable to modern, France. 


« Henry Marten exhibits a ftriking inflance, that thofe who begin revo; 
lutions are ultimately faerticed by thofe who continue them ; and that 
they who thake off the due reftramts of a legal and regular government, 
will fuffer greater oppreflion from thofe whom they contributed to elevate, 
than they even apprehended from ‘the monarch whom they affified to de 
throne. His example is allo a proof that the loudeft declaimers againtt 
tyranny and ‘peculation, when railed to power, often become the  greatett 
tyrants and plunderers themfelves; and aflords a lalutary warning to the 
people, that the abolition of eccléfiaftical eftablilhmentsdeads to the extir 

ation of religion aud moralily; and that vifionary fchemes of perleQ 
fiberty terminate either in republicdf~ défpotifin, or in’ the tyranny of 
ufurped authority.” Mi 1 Manns is st : tbe 


Ja the laft, chapter of this volume, we ,have  fome very interefting 
memos of a very diflercnt charackez, VaLenvin& Morais, the 
accomplifhed and benevolent, -bac. imprudent and unfortunate, pros 
prictor of Piercefield.. As adverfity. feldom fails»to: create numerous 
enemies, and to throw a'‘veil overall the virtues of the man whom fhe 
attacks, leaving only his foibles expofed to view, the hiftorian cannot 
perform a niore grateful office, than by tearing off that veil, and’ ex- 
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* Walker’s Hiltory of Independency, part ii. p. 150. 
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hiditing the’ child oftnisfortune, in his genuine colours: this is what 
Mr. Coxe has done for Valentine Morris. A with todo juftice toa 
man who hag been much calumpiated induces-us to extract the whole 


of thele memoits:,..., mo dot bstucua , . 

© Valentine, Morris was boon in.17.27, and at an: early period inherited 
confiderable property, principally fituated in the ifland of Antigua. About 
1752, he efpouted Mils Mary Mordasnt, niece of Lord Peterborough, a 
lady of. great beauty and accomplithments, but without fortune, and fixed 
his re ce, t Pi cefield, Teles tele BP BO poker ‘ 

a" this period, Piercefield was unknown and unfrequented; the 


| charms of. the, fituation were, not duly appreciated, and the grounds folely 


em for the purpofes of agriculture, or covered with inacceffible 
race sang nla tae wth ‘the romantic beauties of the fcenery, 
carried: walks through the forefis, opened the fineft points of view, and 
sa haba adapted his improvements to the.genius of the place, 
wang - (MIU Coins 4 nios 26h ' 

divert sft The negligence of nature, wide and wild *.” 

vig He hrediinia tile of sprinedly tatherthan private magnificence, and 
treated thofe whom ¢uriofity, drew to the fcenes of Piercefield,, with a 
jiberal but -oftentatious proiufion:: fervants ont of livery conftantly at- 
tended, without bemg perimitied. to rccejve any gratuity; collations were 
indiferiminately offered to the numerous. visitors; and even his hot-houle, 
cellar, and larder, were open to the inn-keeper of Chepftow, for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, — 

‘et After'a réfidence ‘of fevetal yenrs ‘his’ circunf{tances became involved, 
and he was compelled to offer Piercefteld ‘for fale. ‘Fhis embarraflinent is 
generally imputed to the expences ,of a contefled eleciion in 1771,, for the 
eounty of Manmouth,,.with John Morgan, Efg. of Tredegar; but the real 


oaules were derived from a variety, o{ circumitances ;.an expenfive flyle of 


living, numerous. benefactions, imprudent. management of his Weft India 
eftates,)a fuecellion of unfavourable fealons in the ifland of Antigua, inat- 
tention to his accounts, but, above all, an unfortunate propentity to gam- 
ing... Being difappointed. in. finding. a purchafer for Piercefield, he con- 


* tracted his expences; into a narroiwer.icale; but it was too late, and his 


NTRS, he was compelled to retire to his Welt India 
ions. 

“« Before his final.departure from England he indulged himfelf with bid- 
ding adieu to Piercefeld. In company with a friend, he {urveyed his own 
creation, for the laft time, with apparent compo(fure and manly refignation. 
On his return to Chepftow he was fliirrounde by the poor, who, throwing 
themfelves on their knees, thanked him for numerous mitances. of: his 
bounty, and implored ‘the blefling of heaven on theic generous, benefactor. 
Even this affecting {pe@tacle he bare with filent fortitude, and entered the 
whaiie winch. conveyed him to London, But he had no fooner reached the 
‘Gloucetierdire fide o! the bridge, than his ear was ftruck with a mourn{ul 
peal of. bylls, mufiled, as is usual on the lofs of departed friends; deeply 
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affedted with this mark of efleem and regret, he could no -longer contioul 
his emotions, and burit into tears *. — - 

« On hts return to the Weit Indies he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of St. Vancent’s, and difiinguithed himtelf with fo much geal and activity-in 
promoting the cultivation of the ifland, where he almeft railed anether- 
Piercefield, that he was foon after nominated governorin ehiel.. In this 
{ituation. he contiderably improved his fortune, and had almotl repaired his 
loiies, when the land, for the defence of which he advanced coniiderable 
fums, was taken by the French. In vain he applied to goyerament tor the 
payment of his expences and arrears; the want.of proper vouchers, difa- 
greement with the natives and officers, the blame. incurred frout a preci- 
pitate capitulation, aud a variety of other unfortunate events, protracted 
the difcharge ‘of the debt. nd ~ 

© Thus circumfianced, he returned to England for ‘the purpofe of feck- 
ing redreis, but with imall hopes of fuccets; ter he obierved to,a fricud 
that he thould pats the winter in the King’s Bench prfon. This prediction 
was too weil fulfilled; he was arrcited foon atter his arrival, and underwent 
a continement, of feven, years. dentd 

 Durig his imprifonment he publithed a jufiiication of his adminilira- 
tion at St. Vincent's, which does him honour as.a governor; a foldier, and 
a patriot; wet, ttom deaths, and trequent change of miniiry, his accounts 
were uever audited or fettled, though his demands were great and juli, for: 
4 trealury warrant for.5,0001. dated June 28, 1794, was illued to lis repres, 
lentatives, as part of the balance. ’ 

“ He was reduced to the. greatett dilirefs ; his books and all his move- 
ables were expoled to fale; even the gleanings of Mrs. Morris’s toilette 
were fold to purchafe bread; and his triend, Me. Thicknefle, who thared, 
his confinement, ihared with him the fcanty pittance which he pollefled, to 
fupply his necetlities. His calamities were aggravated by the fituation of 
his amiable wite, who funk under.this load of dutrels, and became intane. 

“ Atlength, in 1786, he obtained his liberty, and Lord North, com- 
patlionating his ditirets, exprefied, an inclination to redeem the injultice of 
former adusinilirations, and to liquidate his arrears, But public buiinels and 
new delays interpoling, protcacted -the fettlement of his attuirs, In the 
mid{t of thele difappointinents he died. at the houte of his brother-inslaw, 
Mr. Wilmot, in Bloomibury-iquare, on the 26th of Augutt, 1789. *s 

“ His triend Mr. Thicknetiz, who knew him vell,eand who» equally. 
fuared his profperity aud misfortunes, has thus delineated his character. 

“« That he was aman of {uperior tafe, and the moft.amiable manners, 
all who. knew him knew; and his matural capacity, if it was not in the firit 
rank, was vety far from being of an inferior -clais;.but among his imisfor- 
tunes, for fo it muft be conjidegad, at leaft as relating to this world, he pel- 
fetied.that goodnefs.of heart tothe laft which led him to judge of mankind, 
net from what he had found them, but, from what he felt in himielf. The 
leading feature. in his, character was a zeal which approached to Quixotilm, 
whether it was employed im ythe fervice of his country, his friend, or the 
dilirefed.. He-has, indeed, been repretgnted as too much under the infla- 
exce of a vain ofientation; and the generolity, the urbanity, and the cha- 
rities of his life, have been imputed to that principle; but by whom?’ By 
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« * For this interefting anecdote I am indebted to Mr. Jennings.” 
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thofe who envied his profperity, and fought to frame an excule for their 
ingratitude in his adverfity; what other vanity governed his character, than 
that which isthe main {pring of human excellence, we know not; but 
this we know and repeat, that he wasa mott faithful fervant of his country; 
that he pofleiied an eminent capacity for friendthip; that he never failed to 
affifi diftrefs when he could, and that he did affit it when he ought not. 
He fhared his good things, in the day of his fortune, with the friends of 
his profperity ; and he divided the pittance that remained i in the hour of 
his diftre/s with the companions of his adverfity. He had his failings, 
which-difaflers might increafe, and the infolent rigour of affeCted virtue 
condemn. That his paffions might fometimes overcome his morality, 
aod that the benevolence of his heart might too often extinguith his pru- 
dence, are circumftances which it is the duty of frie ndihip to lament. But 
the beft of us are the children of infirmity; and the virtues of Valentine 
Morris were fufficient, in the opinion of thote wh o knew him beft, to coun- 
terbalance all his errors *. 

“ During his refidence: at Piercefield, Valentine Morris diftinguithed 
himfelf by many atts of public utility; and his name is ftill endeared to the 
country for promoting the turnpike bill, the fuccets of which was princi- 
pally owing to his exertions. 

“ The inhabitants of Chepttow idolize his memory, and relate numerous 
inftances of his benevolence with a warmth of affection which borders on 
enthufiafm; among others, one which does honour to his feelings, fhould 
not be omitted. 

« Holding one day a converfation with Mr. Knowles, whom he employed 
in building the alcove, and from whom I received the anecdote, he made 
enquiries concerning the family of Walters, and atked if any of them were 

t living. Knowles replied, that William, the brother of John, who 
fold the eftate, was ftill alive and in great diftrefs. « Bring him to Pierce- 
field,’ faid Morris, ‘and IT will make him weleome.’ « Ii vou would give 
him your whole éftate he could not walk, he is fo much afflicted with the 
gout in his feet, and earns a precarious livelihood by fithing.’ ¢ Ifhe 


cannot then come to me, | will take the firft opportunity of callmg on him.’ 


“ Being fome time afterwards engaged with Knowles, in forming an 
opening in the wood, he faw two men ina boat; * Stay here,’ he faid to 
Knowles, ‘I will crofs the river! in that boat, and examine . whether the 
objects IT want to fhow can be feen from hence.’ Detcen ding haftily, he 
haled the watermen, leaped into the boat, was ferried over, and on his 
return entered into converfation with the men, and enquired their names 
and condition. ‘ My name,’ faid one of them, ‘ is *****, Tam a native 
of Cheptiow ; and thai man,’ pointing to his companion, ‘is William 
Walters.’—* What, Walters of Pierceficld?’ exclaimed Morris. * Yes, 
pleafe your honour, Iam the brother of Jolin who fold the eflate which 
you now enjoy.’ Morris made no replys but giving a gratuity to each of 
the men, leaped on thore, rapidly afcended the hill and rejoming Knowles, 
cried, ‘IT have been talking with Walters ;’ taking ont feveral guineas, he 
added, ‘ carry thefe to him, and tell him he thall never want while it is in 
my power to affiit him.’ Knowles fugge‘led, that as the man was much 
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«« * Biographical Anecdotes of Valentine Morris. Gent. Mag. for 
Sept. 1789.” 
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addicted to liquor, he would render him more fervice by a weekly allow- 
ance. ‘The next market day one of Morris’s fervants carried to Walters a 
wwint of meat, auda (mall tum of money, which were continued weekly 
until his death. Morris defrayed the expences of his funeral, and his car- 
riage conveyed the corpie to St. Arvan’s, where it was interred in the 
family vault.” 

Piercefield is now the property of Colonel Wood, who has built an 
elegant manfion on the {cite of the old houfe, and has {pared neither 
pains nor expence in improving to the utmoft, one of the moft de- 
lightful {pots in this ifland. | 

The ftyle of this book is uniformly chafte, elegant, and claffical ; 
and the author has contrived to give a degree of variety to his de- 
{criptions, of which they feemed to be fcarcely fufceptible. 





Sikes’s Dialogues between a Minifter and his Parifbioner. 
( Concluded from P. 192.) 


BLIGED at length to abandon the claim to private judgement : 

the moft formidable pretence of all is now produced. ** What 

am [ to do (fays John), in cafe my minifter fhould be a fcandalous 
liver, or one who preaches falfe doctrine?” Our author firft anfwers 
thefe objections generally, and then very minutely inveftigates each ; 
and, we are fatisfied that, tnofe who read this dialogue will at leaft 
confefs, that John Twilight is ** no man of ftraw:” he difputes his 
ground, inch by inch, and does not give up the conteft until he is 
fairly driven up into a corner, from whence there is no way to efcape, 
Thus he replies generally to thefe objections : | 


‘© I fee no impoflibility whatever that you fhould ge even under the 
worlt of men, even in point of doctrine or manners: when. the wife men 
atked the doctors where Chrift fhould be born, they told them right, and 
the wife men went to Chrift and found him; but the doé¢tors fat {till and 
went. not.’ (Bilhop Taylor’s Sermon on Tit. it, 7, 8.) You may as well 
deny that a wretched gardener may have a good crop of herbs; for, remem- 
ber, that ‘ neither he that planteth is any thing, neither he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the inereafe.’ (1 Cor. iii. 7.)" So that, by talking iu 
this way, you Reeth not to truft in God’s blefling, but upon the fermons of 
your favourite preacher ; that is, you follow your preacher and forget 
God’s power and promite.” . 
“ Tw. Ah, Sit, pray don’t think any fuch thing: I truft in God's 
bleifing, upon his endeavours to. teach me. | 
 « Min. But why don’t you truit in God’s bleMing upon my endeavours? 
Provided God will blefg the means ufed for your edification, it matters not 
to you whether the bleffing comes through me, or Mr, B, the veflel you have 
chofen far Gad to put his blefling info. Has God granted you the know- 
ledge of obtaining this bleffing through any channel whick you fhall point 
out to. him?, It is a great knowledge, indeed, if he has, and we mult fue 
fe that his providence in grace and his providence in nature are not fo 
very fimilar as good and wile men have always thought! for, — me, 
ohn, 
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ohit} if God had thought good to let you close, how he thal! befiow this 
fing of edification upon you, (if he has, [ fay), then at follows that you 
way Choole, any man you plewe, nay, any creature, Or any. thing; for, if 
God has but the will, bo never wants the power to perfotm any thing; and 
then you fee your edification will not depend upon the fersonal qualification: 
of your teacher at all; and then there is no rea‘on for your preferring Mr.b, 
before me: [ fay, you may then choole any creature or any thing. When 


~ ¢ 7. . © . " . . . 
God pleafedl * the duinb afs fpake with man’s voice, to thie edification ot 


Balaam, rebuking him for his iniquity, and forbtdding the madnets of the 
prophet.’ -(-Petert i, 16). ' 


_ And, our author might have added, that the very ftones would 
have cried out, to the edification of all who were difpofed to profit by 
their preaching, had not the multitude proclaimed the ftile and title 
of the Meffiah, as he was making his triumphal entry into Jerafa- 
Jem, — 

Thus our author replies generally to the two, laft mentioned ob- 
jections. He then proceéds to a diftinét exammation of each, and 
fhews, azainit the firtt of them, the bad life. of a minifter, that it is 
not only got unpoffible to edify under fuch an, one, but not even im- 
probable. And, fo far from being an unaccountable difpenfation of 
God, is io perfect hasmony with his reveated counfels; and, indeed, 
a part of the plan of his providence, defigned to correct that ftrong 
tendency of our corrupted nature to hold the faith with refpect of 
perfons, and fo place on a frail mortal, like ourfelves, part of the 
dependance which is due exclutively to him: a fpecies of idolatry 
which every one is guilty of who follows his favourite teacher. 

To feleét from this part of our author’s work is’a'tafk to which we 
confefs ourfelves unequal ; for, having very attentively confidered the 
whole argument, neither ‘with refpect to the importance of the polit 
difeufied, nor to the ability difplayed on the occafion; can we diftover 
where the preference is dae: The whole of it is moft excellence and 
molt fatisfactory : and we earneftly recommend it to the ferious peru- 
fal of all who, taking offence cither at the fancied, or real, immo- 
rality of theif miniiter, wander from their proper fold, confident that 
it will remove this ftumbling-block out of their way; if their {cruples 
are con(cientioufly entertained, or, at leaft, will leave them no cloak 
for their fin, if, after having confidered it, they {till continue to reject 
his mini(trations. . Ag a fpecimen of the whole, we. extraét the fol- 
lowing pafiage : “0 

“ There is another very weighty argument which will fhew you that the 
profligacy of a clergyman is:ne impediment in’ the way of his difeharging 
the ordinary dutits of the Chritftian, priefihéod, though {tis evident tha 
the more exemplary he is in his Tife, the greatet etfeét will be‘produced : 
his ninitry : the facraments, you know, are generally neceflary ‘th falvatiort. 
—Now, it fcems, that you might juftly have thought it 'a har®'difpertatios 
fhould your maker have made your falvation ‘depend wpott atfithers qualt 
ication, that is, upon the qualifications of your ‘rhiniiter 3° for they, ‘lro 
could pow work Oat your otom Thlvation? Belides, if ‘it’ were trac’ that’ sir 
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falvation deperided upon /is perfonal virtues, (which wittues give life and 
efficacy to the facraments which you receive at his hands--which /acra- 
ments are neceliary to falvation;). then it follows, that your damnation 
would likewile depend upon 4zs vices; for il the virtues of the minilier give 
efficacy to the facrament to.fave, the vices of the minifter muit give elheacy 
to the lacrament to condemn: and, fo jet a man endeavour to regeive the 
facrament ever fo worthily, he cannot avoid receiving his own damnation, 
if bis minifter thould, perchanee, be vicious!) This will not hold, Joha, 
Jam fure. ” 

« Tw. I fhould be very forry if it fhould hold, dir, ) 

‘ Min. Now, the minitiration of the word, and the exercife of church 
authority may be contidered in the fame point of view; for it would be @ 
hard cate indeed, if the vices of the preacher were, in themfelves, any bar 
to the ediligation of the dearer; or, the profligavy of a governor in the 
church, fhould exclude the governed from the rewards of an exemplary 
obedience. , Ifany thing of this fort were really the cate, a man’s firft.du 
would be, not to repent and believe, but to ran up and down, like Dioge- 
nes with his langhorn, im Jearch ofa periett teacher.” | 

 “bhe mifcbiefs which {pring out of this prevailing erroe of the preféent 
day—ot holding the faith with relpect of -perions, are to very fcrious, and 
have been fo, frequently felt, that tis wonderfulthat difcerning mén, at leat, 
have not learnt to know, by its-fruits, whence it proceeds; and) to take 
alarm ;the moment it appears, Even, when Ged was vilibly prelent 
among his people, their undue reipect for the perion of Moles betrayed 
them into the worship of the calf. As long as he continued amongtt them, 
they ferved that God ‘he pointed out to them; bat, no fooner was he taken 
up infé' the mount, than they cty to Aaron ¢ make us ‘new gods which fhafl 
go before us, for as for this Mofes, the man that broaght ws up oat’ef the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what. is become of bin.’ (Exod. xxxii. 1.) 
Thus it was blafphemontly.faid by one of the early puritans, that St, Paul 
were preaching at;one church, and Calvin at another, he would have lett 
the apolile to have luiened to the inftructions of the reformer. Aud we 
have a lively inftance, in the dilciples of Weliley, precilely..corre{ponding 
with that ot the Liraelites, mentioned above: whilit he lived, they conti 
nued an orderly fociety in communion with the church, whofe doc- 
trines they profeffed to believe, but holding their faith with refpect to his 
yerfon, now that he is gone, they are fplit into petty feéts, each havi 
fone new idol to worfhip, and agreed in nothing but in holtility to that 
¢hurch from which he required them never to feparate. Whereas, if we 
place bur wholé dependence upon God, regarding ‘not at all the ‘character 
of his minifter, Balkam’s hittory will teach us, that however wicked he may 
be in himfelt, andi however malicious in his defigns againfi us, he cannot 
bat.minitier to‘auhedification..2T1s impoilible to put a ftronger cafe than 
his; for he ¢awie to’ Moab profejledly to curle the children of Litael: he 
repeatedly tried to obtain power ta to it, yet was he forced as repeatedly 
to blefs them, againfi his will; and his promifes aud productions are fome 
pf the molt edifying jn all the feriptures, and at the time they were uttered 
muft have in{pired courage into thofe he meant to depres. But let us 
carry this notion of impoifibility, or eyen improbability, of edifying under 
an immoral clergyman as fir as it will go, and its a ney will at onée, 


we apprehend, indace every refleéting perfon to abandon it. Now, an 


hypocrite is declared, .in feriptare, to be the moft abominable, in the figitt 
of 
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of God,‘of all the workers of iniquity: if then, in any ca‘e, the wicked. 
welsof the minifter were any bar to the edification of thofe committed to 
this'care, it mutt be in this, becaufe the caule which is fuppoled to render 
bis miiniftrations wnedit\ ing, operates more powerfully in this, than in any 
other eale that can be named ; and then into what a {tate of doubt and per. 
plexitythould we be thrown re‘pecting. this’ moft important of all human 
concernd:——tlow fhou!d we know, after all our endeavours to find an edity. 
ing-leacher, whether we had fueceeded or not, and confequchtly, whether 
in fpite of a!l our exertions to build ourfelves up in our holy taith, our 
labour would not bein vain? for we ean look no farther than the outward 
rance; and,-as far as) that goes, the hypocrite is jcrupuloully exact, 
dis fin confifts in having a form of zodlineff without the power thereol; but 
this internal deficieney is known only fo God: ioeesieal eyes he appears a 
perfed faint; and, contequently, upon the falfe principle whereon we are 
reafoning; nuli-be conlidered as an edifying teacher; whereas, upon this 
tame p inciple: he is really lefs fo than if he were without that femblance of 
piety whereon our confidence is built ; for that very femblance renders him 
more odious in the fight of God than if he were his ofen enemy. But our 
advancement’ iw holine!s, to’ our unfpeakable comfort, depends not on fo 
precarious a contingency as the holinefs of thofe appointed to minifter 
thereto. It is not for theit fakés that God gives increale to the [eed whieh 
they faw, but for his holy name’s fake; and becaule of the oath that he 
hath fworn; and, therefore, as St. Paul declares, « they may be cali away 
themielves, and yet the initrument of faving others.” 


. Our author concludes his refutation, of this plea, for. going after 
Rrange teachers, with retorting upon his diforderly pariihioner che 
charge of being himfelf anfwerable, in a great degree, for the immo- 
sality he complains of in the clergy ; for he fhews that the bifhops do 
not proceed hatlily, or unadvifedly, in admitting perfons into the 
miniftry; but make the laity parties concerned in the folemn act, by 
requiring their tacit approbation, at leatt, of the -perfons on whom this 
honour is conferred; and their filence upon this occafion, when, by 
_ fpgaking, they might prevent the evil, whilft they are fo Joud in their 
clamours, afterwards, againft the {candals exifting in the priefthood, 
proves that it is an occation of raillery that they feek ; and, as our au- 
thor fays, a pretence and excufe for following fome preacher they 
fike better than him ‘* who hath the tule over them,” and that they 
really love to have it. fo, though they. fpeak of, it in terms of fuch 
fanctified deteitation ; and in condemnation of their practice, he very 
happily introduces our Saviour’s example ‘who did. not farfate the 
temple, although he declares it was become aden. of thieves. but, with 
. zeal, exerted himfelf in removing the {candal.”' “ff we really de- 

re Jabonrers in our Lord's barveit; he has taught us‘ how to procuré 
them (Luke x. 2.), “ Pray yé;" fays he, “'t6 the Lord of the harveft, 
that he would fend forth labourers iiito his harveft.” We are not to 
provide for ourfelves, but to pray our Lord to fend them ; and our 
church accordingly has. appointed four folemn feafons in every year 
for this folean fervice, and hath ‘provided us with prayers fuitable to 
the occafion, ©! that our bithops would {crupuloufly confine their 
. ordinations 
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erdinations to thofe times fet apart by our church for that purpofe, 
As the practice is at prefent, the faithful amongft us are difcouraged: 
from the folemn obfervance of thefe times, and the clergy from, even 
offering up the appointed prayers ; for ’cis an act of mockery to beg 
bleflings from God, when there is no one waiting to receive them, 
When the guardians of any laws are themfelves relax, how can they 
enforce the obfervance of them upon others ! O OVE 
The laft plea for running after ftrange teachers in fearch of edih« 
cation, which our author examines, is, that which fufters the ap 
pointed minifter to be a preacher of falfe doctrine ; and-this, wheredt 
really exilts, he acknowledges to be the ftroneeft that’ can be put; 
fince “tis impoiflible that falfe do€trine fhould edify, . But thea be re- 
minds his parifhioner that "tis only in the fermon that this can happen, 
the church having provided a form of found words forall the relt of 
the fervice, which, even its diforderly members approve of as ortho- 
dox and apoitolical ; who, therefore, by their own confellion,; may 
receive fome edification, though not fo much as if the gofpel was 
preached in the fermon as well as in the prayers. And here, agaiity 
he very properly combats that difordeily principle, private judgment, 
for, exerciling this, every man has a gotpel of his own, which, if 
his minifter does not conform to, he brands him as an heretic, and 
then perfuades himfelf that he can no longer edify under his initruc- 
tions ! 

What is the gofpel? is a queftion our author does not enter into, 
becaufe that would lead to endle{s difputations ; and fs a potot which 


_ the perfons he is arguing with are not capable of deciding. He 


therefore contents himfelf with fhewing, that the minittry, aad not 
the people, are the proper julges of that; and that the fame conf 
dence is to be repofed on them, in the concerns of the foul, as is re- 
poled readily on phyficians, in the concerns of the body; and, not 
only is it to be, but really is, fo repofed, by perfons of all religious per- 
fuafions ; only there being quacks in divinity as well as in phylic, 
fome are foolith enough to give them the preference before the autho- 
rized practitioners in both thefe profeffions, and thus are ** brought 
to deftruction both of body and foul.” And as both ignorant and 
defigning people are apt to call this popery—the one knowing no bet 
ter, the other wifhing to render the doctrine odious—our author very 
clearly ftates both the Popifh and the Proteftant doctrine upon this 
point. ‘*A Papift,” fays he, ‘* is ordered to throw away his Bible, 
and, then, blindfold, to follow the inftructions, of his prieft; who, 
having his authority from the Pope, is deemed, by his deluded fol- 
lowers, infallible. The Proteftane church of this kingdom enjoins 


ou to hold the Scriptures in your hands, and dearn’ of the clergy bow te 
read them, that you may not ** wreft them to your Own deftruétion.” 
And, in another place, he further illuftrates the ‘nature of that autho- 
tity which belongs to the priefthood in matters of faith, by compar- 
ing it with that exercifed by the judges in matters of law , which care, 
ries, 
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ries; 10 Our minds, fuch: conviction with It, that we entra? it as the 
laitfpecitmen ‘of itis mode of treating this part of his fubject. 
Pa ‘The Bithop, in his diocefe, is judge of the doctrines of the church} 
wa jud é, ina court of juftice, is judges ot'the laws of thé kif dom—Neé- 
ther, in Be relpective office, is infallible; and, ‘therefore, although the ndge 
kas anthoriy in controverfies of law, and the bithop (who is the csecutive 
wer of the church) has authority in eontroverfies of taith;~yet, we are not 
Baan to plave’an implicit confidence in their opinions, but to’ pay a rea- 
fonable' deference to their authority. Now, when you can find a better 
sptherity inthe law than the judge, you may be lucky enough to finda 
better.in the dogrines of your faith, than the bifhop,”. d~. . 


‘With expofing the futility of this laft pretence our atitlor con- 
eludes Ais‘refutation of thofe mifvhievous opiniuns which have ctept 
if Mnawares amoneft us, being infrnuated under the fair pretence that 
they ‘were all neceffary to edification: and, we fcruple not to fay, 
that his arguments mult carry conviction to every unprejudiced mind ; 
that fo far from being ** good to the ufe of edifying,” their natural 
ediidéincy is to lead all, who imbibe them, to “ make fhipwreck of their 
faith 3% and, would our limits allow us to retrace the career of many 
of our ‘moft determined infidels, we could ‘thew, that they firft devi- 
ated from the Chriftian courfe, beguiled by the fafcinattng lure of 
a Better and fhorter path than that by which their appointed guides 
were conducting them. Our author, however, does not content 
himfelf with detecting error, but, by way of conclufion, points out 
the truth, that fo he may not only ** pull down the ftrong holds of 
Satan,” but ** build up all who will liftcn:to his inftruction into an 
holy temple in the Lord.” For the term edifieation, though it has 
been abufed by our ‘* falfe brethren” to the worit of purpofes, {till, 
rightly + eted, is that which alone can render valuable any reli- 
gious inftruction; and, therefore, it is, that God has taken away the 
kingdom, not only from the Jews, but alfo from the: firtt Chriftian 
communities, becaufe they were no longer ** good for the ule of edi- 
fying :” and. that our apoftolic priefthood ftill remains, is a decifive 
proof that itis ftill ufeful to that end; and that its members arc ftill 
thofe mafter builders who have ** authority given for edificatiqn,” and, 
therefore the only-ones whofe Jabour in that work will not bein vain. 
The whole of this concluding paragraph merits moft ferjous attention ; 
we extract the -finifhing paflage, wherein the fubftance of it is moft 
perfpicuoufly fummed up, : . 
‘"Phus he takes his leave of John Twilight, his wandcring 
parifhjoner. \ ; rod 
.“ Lf yon, fos.a while, will tur a deaf ear to the ignorant meanings 
which raudulent men apply to the word edification, and really do as thvy 
pretend to do, viz. fairly confult the Holy Seriptures for its true fignil- 
cation, ‘all would be right. Now, the proper fenfe of this word is, the aa 
of making an edifice, or building, the rain luperttructure, and fitly 
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ftiming it together, npon fome foundation. Phe apoitles apply the expref- 
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fon fometimes to individuals, but generally to the church of Chriftians. 
When it is applied to individuals, edification fignifies, fometimes; advanced 
ment in énow/edge of our duty, but generally an improvement in the practice 
of it; it is raifing the {uperitructure of a Cbritian life upon the pure found- 
ation of a right faith. When St. Paul fpeaks of a ‘ godly edifying in faith,” 
(+ Tim. i. 4.) and secommends ‘ that diicourie which is good to the ule of 
edifying,” (Eph. iv. 29) he fpeaks perhaps only, of the edification of knows 
ledge; but to guard againit the mifchief which would arife from a mere in- 
create of knowledge, he aflerts (1 Cor. viii. 1.) ‘ that knowledge pufleth up, 
but charity edifyeth,”— truth which thould never be out of mind. The word 
edification, however, is generally, in {eripture, applied to the duty of pro~ 
moting peace, order, and unity, in the church of Chrilt :+-to that compre- 
henfive and cilential duty of ‘ eftablithing and {trengthening, by the practice 
of charity, that houlfehold of God, built upon the foundation of the apotiles 
and prophets, Jelus Chritt himfelf being the. chief comer fione, in whom, 
all the building fitly framed together, groweth into an holy temple in the 
Lord,’ (Eph. ii. 20.) St. Jude exhorts his dilciples ‘to fold them/elves 
up (that isto edify themielves). in (or rather, upon) their moti holy faith y 
(20) that is, to unite together in one body, and to prelerve themielves in 
that unity; and he afterwards thews ‘that thole who sgAarete themiclves 
are jenfual, having noi the fpirit.” *£ But ye, beloved,” ays he, * building 
up (that is edifying) yourfelves in your moti holy faith, praying in the holy 
ghoii, keep yourfelves in the love of God,’ &c, yw. : 

“ This, in feripture language, is true edification; and he who, under 
any ‘tyre whatever, foments divilions and fepa:ations among Chiriltians, 
utterly prevents edification. 

« From all which, it plainly appears, that the notion of feparating for 
edification, is the wildelt whim that: can potlbly enter into an ignorant 
mind. {t is as abfurd to pretend to it, as to fay we imtend to build an 
houle, by feattering the liones.” 


Here we take leave of our author, firft thanking him, in the name 
of all her true children, for the very eflential fervice he has rendered 
toour holy mother. He has fhewn himfelf capable of * minding 
the higheft things”’ in divinity, and yet has ‘* condefcended to men 
of low eftate ;” defiring rather to be approved of God, than to be 
famous in his generation, And, we doubt not, that he will attain 
to the object of his labours, the recovering many to fobernels of 
mind, who have been infatuated by the intoxicating difcourfes of our 
fanatical teachers. For thefe Fi fosues are compoted in a ftile exe 
ecedingly well calculated to take their attention; and we cannot bet. 
ter defcribe them than by laying, they are fketches from nature, ’Tig 
evident they are not the work of a man who converfes only with 
books, but of the active parifii prieft, who goes about from houfe to 
houfe, preaching the gofpel ; and, when he has loft a fheep from his 
flock, {pares no pains to recover it; and who, following the example 
of St. Paul, convinces them of their errors, not with words which 
man’s wifdom teacheth, but which the holy ghoft teacheth ; com- 
paring {piritual things with fpiritual. We earneitly recommend them 
to thofe of the clergy, whofe parifhes are infefted with thefe diorderly 
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principles, as a manual, wherein they will find every plea urged in 
their defence moft fatisfactorily expofed ; and we rejoice in being able 
to inform our readers, that the Society for Promoting -Chrittian 
Knowledge have juft honoured tiem with their approbation, and ree 
teived them amoneft the tracts diftributed by their order, fo that any 
of ity members will foon have them upon moft ealy terms; and we 
truft they ‘will have a widely extended circulation. 
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Britannia: a National Epie Poem, Sc. In Twenty Books. To which 
is. prefixed, a Critical Differtation on Epic Machinery. By John 
‘Ogilvie, D,D. F.R.S. Edinb. gto. Pp. 640. Chalmers, 
Aberdeen, 1801. 


POsTeetny will confider it a fingular phenomenon, that at fo 
late a period as the beginning of the 1gth century, the number 
of candidates for epic fume fhould exceed, as is the cafe at prefent, 
thofe of the early and middie ages of the world; when we may {up- 
pofe nature to have been more prolific in her productions, and more 
indulgent to her cffspring, than in more modern times. It is not, 
indeed, fo extracrdinary, that fhe has chofen to produce thefe on a 
Britifh theatre, where the moft illuftrious names, in every fpecies of 
the poetic art, have preceded their appearance. Leaving to philofo- 
phers the inveftigation of caufes, our bufinefs, as critics, is, to exa- 
mine effects, as thefe are prefented before us, and to judge of their 
comparative excellence or demerit. | | 
It is acknowledged that an epic poem cannot be complete, without 
exhibiting fome portion of every kind of poetic beauty ; like conftel- 
lations of {uperior order, whole {plendour arifes from the combined 
luftre of ftars of every magnitude. Yet there are certain predominant 
and effential qualities, to which a reader’s attention will be principually 
directed, and whereby his judgment of the woik, as a whole, will be 
ultimately determined. ‘Thete are, the characters, manners, and 
fentiments, of the poems, and are the ftandards by which we judge 
of the inventive powers of the writer, as well as of the comprehenfion 
and precifion of his underftanding. Invention is matked by traces of 
originality, of every kind of merit perhaps the moft rare and extraor- 
dinary. Underftanding, or judgement, is confpictious in the choice of 
fentiments ; in their Tuitablene{s to the characters of the perfons who 
utter them; or the fituations in which they are uttered ; in their 
growing, as it were, fpontaneoufly out of the fubje&; and in their 
being purfued no farther than propriety requires. It is, therefore, to 
thofe diftinguifhiing features of the epopee that we meati principally 
to give attention in our critique on Britannia: after having premifed, 
what every reader of tafte will acknowledge, that, in rich and pictu- 
refque decription, it poficifes very uncommon merit, 
_ The machinery of the poem is, in our opinion, unexceptionable ; 
and, when we conlider the poet as afcribing the aétiohs of his heroes 
to 
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to fuperior beings, by whom they are prompted or produced, is hap- 
pily adapted to the high {phere of the epic mufe, whatever be the re- 
ceived opidion, or belief, of the feveral hemes actors. Our own 
judgment of this fubject perfectly coincides with that of the author, 
who ought, in this inftance, to be heard in his own caufe. 


« A poet ts in{pired by his mufe; and under the divine afflatus, if I 
may borow an oracu'ar term, future events are not oi ily made known to 
him, but alfo their cau! ‘es, as well as the agents by whom they aie carried 
on, The author’s mute is the guardian angel of the ifland that gives its 
name tothe poem. She makes known to him the rea/ a@ors in the revo- 
lution of events. Hence, in his narrative, he adopts the machinery that 
is fupplied by revelation, The Auman agents, neve rthelefs, are not Chrifi- 
ians, but pagans, who worthip falle divinities, and afcribe events to caules 
that have no ¢ But lurely it is not incongruous, that he who 
writes what 1s Fe pat: or is fuppofed to be communicated, by a 
celetli ; Being, fhould trace up occurrences to the caules of all operations ; 
while the perions man Ye actions he records, having no guide to throw light 
upon thei path, are milled by notions, whereof he perceives the fallacy, 
while he relates the eftects. Indeed, under the influence of the guardian 
{pirit who isinvoked, and with the actors who are employed, in the follow- 
ing pocim, itis equaliy iin potiible to avoid making choice of Chriitian mas 
chinery, as to exc jude all mention of heathen deities. The former prefents 
ty us the only Lupe cut natures who, under jupreme government, influence 
human actions; while the latter, on the other hand, offer to our view, the 
the immediate believed to prefide over the univ rerté: 
ind who -are, thereiore, naturatly invoked by them in this character. 
Againit this conlequence, the reader will fee that #t is impoffible to guard, 
without either exploding machinery altogether from the action, or over- 
turning the fable.” 


ciftence. 


Beings whom actors 


This writer admits that it is not the ultimate end of machinery to 
produce the higheft degree of pathos. Its principal object'is, doubt- 
lefs, to excite “admiration. Yet, that his Satan commands commi{- 
feration, when he is feen forlorn and defolate at one time, and dif- 
mayed and difappointe d at another, will be acknowledged by every 
reader, who confiders the different fituations wherein the poet holds up 
the fullen archangel to our view, 

The appearange. of the folitary fiend, who. was in vain attempting 
to drink of the water of oblivion, ..is happily imagined, and is marked 
by circumftances that are pictusefque and appropiate; and the fuc- 
ceeding foliloqay of the Prince of Dacknets, difcovers a, degree of 
defpair which awakens a fen{ation of pity in every human bofom. 


storey . 


One fiend he mark’d 
Alone ; - - Taying oft w vith cager lips 

To tatie sth’ ce] ding moi ure: fijllin hope, 

He lott in fweet for at nefs the paft, 

In one fou beading fang Ne put ds lie plunged, 
The chayne! met him 4 | “and the nitred floor, 
Moc king “his v vain empe. ‘ al dnealtit yazed 
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The fallen archangel. From his inmoft foul 
He figh’d, and pauting, thus unheard, began. 


« © that the mind in this benumbing tide 
Could lofe remembrance ! for reflection {mites 
This brealt more fiercely than the thunderbolt 
That tore my battle, hurl’d me to the lake 
Of fire ; and trench’d with many a gaping wound 
This frame, extended on the gulph._—Am I 
The only mark at which th’ Eternal waftes 
The quiver of his wrath ?— Ah, loft beyond 
All hope! Demands not then ‘a ggivn fin 
Perpetual punifhment? O! Thou, the Lord 
Of heaven, who wakeft to one infuriate blaze 
Thefe flames; let loofe thy thunders, lift thine arm, 
And crufh me into nothing: if {uch power 
Be thine! for, confcious that each blafled fcheme 
Has funk me deeper into night; my thought 
Aims to deftroy thy kingdom!” &c. 


But the moft ftriking exhibition of the Satan of this author is in 
his interview with the Guardian of the Ifland, in the 19th book. 
Having received a command from God, to meet the archangel, anda 
celeftial fhield, which fhe half difplays to view, fhe ftands oppofed 
to her great antagonift, who finds himfelf obliged to fhrink from the 
unequal combat. 


“ Short parle enfued.—* Me meets thy madnefs, (thus 
He fpoke in hoftile guife :)—Me would{t thou brave 
Imperious ?—-Hence, ere yet this arm chattife 
Thy bold temerity !'-—He ceafed, and thus 
The deep’s high fovereign with unalter’d mien. 


“© That here I meet thee, Satan, with an hand 
Of power to match thy force, and brow that bears 
Defiance, know, proud angel, is the gift 
Of power omnipotent.—Unhappy !—leave 
Thy chaige, even now.—I turn not, but with pain, 
What mocks thy rage, and fends thee hence abrupt, 
And howling to thy thades.’-—While {peaking thus, 
Sull, from th? apoftate’s fight fle kept the fhield 
Conceal’d, and bending, held the flaming fword 
Portended as her mms Th’ infernal heard, 
Indignant, not difmay’d. He raifed an arm, 

That wields the warring elements, aloft ; 

To fweep, as on a whirlwind’s wing, the power 

From earth ; when back recoiling, ere it fell, 

Full in his front, fhe placed the fun-like orb 

That blazed of heaven '!—A fight inur’d to mark 

Alone the gleaming of the fulphurows lake. 

Bore not the flood of day, ah! with what joy 

Once felt!—A igh the fallen archangel heaved 
From 
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From his fwoln heart, a fudden pang, unknown 
Before, an arrow wing'd by pale deipair 

In his black bofom quiver’d. Round he wheel’d, 
And flirunk at once im darknefs. 


Thus much for the poet’s principal fupernatural agents. 

There are two points to be confidered with refpeét to the giants 
of this poem. ‘The firft is, whether an anomalous and folitary {pecies 
of men, of whofe exiftence we have no knowledge from experience, 
are actors fit to be introduced into’ an epic poem, and to be princi- 
pally employed in bringing forward its everits. “The fecond is, what 
purpofe is anfwered by the action of this gigantic people, that might 
not have been accomplifhed without them, in order to juftify fo bold 
a deviation, if not from the fundamental laws of epic poetry, at leaft 
from thofe of which example has fanétioned thé ufe. In anfwer to 
both queflions, we refer the reader to the diflertation. 


« Although giants are, 1 believe, new to epic poetry, as principal aCtors 
on the fcene; yetno apology ts neceffary for the mtroduction of thele per- 
fonages in the following work, nor for the great part which they maintain 
inthe action. The giants of Barrannia are not monfters of whom the 
exiltence execeds credibility. On the contrary, I might have rendered 
them much more formidable than they are, under the fanétion of the mo!t 
refpeciable authority. “Their magnitude and prowels are beft known when 
they meet their enemies in battle. Here it will be obferved, that their 
fuperiour fiature and force, when compared with the foldiers of Brutus, are 
more than compentated by the rude conftruétion of their arms, and by their 
total ignorance of military dilcipline; diladvantages, of which Romerus is 
fentible, in his combat with Clitander, when 


« _____. he felt how vain 
Untutor’d tirength to match inferiour power, 
3y thal directed, 

and in many other parts of the work. 

« Infact, however, my principal inducement, in adopting this part of 
Geottry’s narrative, was the occafion which it gave me of introducing new 
characters into the aétion: and the claim of Brirawnnta to ori inality, if it 
has any, is derived from this circumftance. Common charatters are too 
low for the epic mufe; and thole of diftinguifhed eminence are pre-ovcu- 
pied fo eflectually by the great mafters of antiquity, as to exclude original 
firokes, in an exhibition of ordinary men, from any work of their fuccef- 
fors. By bringing giants upon the ttage in the following poein, I had occa- 
fion to maintam the predominence of qualities that diftinguith the lavage, 
amidit others which derive a colour from this original, whereby they are 
always imprefled. In Gerontes, the ferocity of the barbarian is united 
with latent timidity, and a fenfe of dependence, which he is ever folicitous 
to conceal. In his daughter Leontia, the fame characteriflic is con{picugus 
amidfi female weaknefles, and. foibles. In Vortiger, the rude and unprin- 


cipled villain is pofletied of deep cunning, native lagacity, and the fafci- 
nating power of giving to falfehood the femblance of truth. He has plau- 
ibility in difeourfe, cowardice in action, and the greatett moral ptavity in 
both. It is attempted to difplay, in Androgeus, the effeét of good prin- 
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ciples, when called forth by the improvement of early education. Scarcely 
does any tin@ture remain in his conduct, whereby we are reminded of his 
companions, unlels perhaps at the time when he is rouzed into indignation 
by the fuppofed injuliice and ambition of his enemies, Laiily, an atiem- 
blage of qualities that diftinguifh the favage, are united in Romerus, with 
almoft unrivalled prowefs, unfhaken fortitude, an high fentfe of honour, 
and a native rectitude and dignity, which command the eftecm of his ene- 
mies; and are fupported uniformly to the Taft.” 


On this fubjeét we fhall only remark, that thofe who are of the 
author's opinion, that no apology is neceflary for bringing into his 
work perfonages whofe exiftence is afcertained by unqueftioned au- 
thority, will acknowledge that the end for which they are brought 
into the field, that of difplaying original characters, fitted to bring tor- 
ward the cataftrophe of the poem, is fufficiently important to juftify the 
liberty that ig taken of introducing them as actors. In our opinion this 
end is obtained in the prefent work; and Britannia is one of the few 
productions of the kind that bas original merit. At leaft we do not 
remember to have feen the favage character marked by alternate fero- 
city and cowardice, as in Gerontes; with female weaknefles and 
foibles, as in Leontia ; with deep cunning, as in Vortiger; and with 
native dignity and uniform rectitude as in Romerus; in any other 
work than the prefent. It ought to be obferved, that in the character 
of this great perfonage, to whom the reader’s attention never fails to 
be artracted, the author has taken care, that the favage fhall ftill be 
conipicuous as a-predominant feature, even amidft qualities that com- 
mand admiration. This is no where more remarkable than in his an- 
{wer to Brutus, who requefted him to yield. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


« Seeti thou the mighty dead that firew the plain, 
Friends of my youthful davs, my loft compeers ? 
Hear’ft thou the groans of mothers, children, fall’n 
In undiftinguith’d carnage, where the {word 
Smites in his kindreds’ hearts, this ebbing life, 
Already half expell’d: and deem’tt thou, prince, 
That J, unhappy, will furvive, to ttand 
A folitary mark, a wandcrer, doom’d 
To tread the wilderne(!s alone, and breathe 
By thy permifiion ;—No.—Even now the friends 
l lon, around me hover in mid air, ,. 

And call me hence !—Away !—this fpirit waits 

In death and ruin to afcend !’—He faid, 

And {wung his mace, but with an arm impair’d, 
And drain’d of ancient foree.—The Trojan chief 
Receding, thunn’d the iivoke, nor raifed his {pear. 


Having here pointed out to Brutus whatever is calculated to excite 
pity and admiration, his laft words ftill betray the favage, even when 
he was no longer able to accompany thefe by fuitable actions,— 
s* Away! this {pirit waits,” &c. 

The other military characters of Britannia are well fupported Py 

tne 
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the poet. Brutus, with all the qualities of a great general, is repre- 
fented as the guardian of his people, who watches over their welfare 
with paternal folicitude. To this object he gives his whole attention. 
« He through the battle held one equal track 

Before his following holt, and {wept the field. 

No pation fway'd his thought, nor lure decoy’d 

His eye; nor prize, though tempting, turn’d his courfe. 

His word, his tign, the, willing troops obey’d: 

For theie the hero fought, and bade the weak, 

Behind the covert of his ample {hield, 

Securely reft. Nor thirft of fame impell’d 

One act; nor triumph raifed his equal mind. 

Still in his people’s good he found his own: 

With them in peace, he knew ferene delight ; 

For them, he thunder’d in the rage of war. 


The heroifm of Locrinus, the principal character of the poem, 
refembles not that of Achilles, or of Hector, in any other refpedct 
than as they are all employed in the fervice of their country. It is 
ftrictly and properly Britith heroifm, and collected and temperate 
courage, originating in a confcioufnefs of native fuperiority, and 
operating in uniform exertion, in order to the accomplifhment of one 
great end. ‘I"he impetuous ardour of Camber, equal to every call of 
duty, yet rejecting admonition, and bordering on temerity, is alter- 
nately an object of approbation and of cenfure. Yet matters are fo 
contrived that the reader is interefted in his behalf at all times, and 
follows him with favourable prepoffeflions. Of .quite a different kind 
is the character of Albanus, which the author has finifhed, as being 
the father of his own countrymen, with the niceft touches of his 
pencil. The feeds of great and of amiable qualities are held up to 
view, as fpringing up inthe mind of this youthful warrior, not as 
thoroughly ripened in it; and from thofe indications the reader is left 
to form a judgment of his future excellence. 

Having given this fhort fketch of fome characters of Britannia, we 
now proceed to extract a few moral fentiments from the work, which 
the poet has thrown into it in order to render his narrative inftructive. 
It is by an interchange of defcriptive beauties, that captivate the ima~ 
gination, and of fentiments that are imprefled on the memory as fpon- 
taneous effufions of the heart, that poetry obtains its chief end, by 
being at the fame time pleafant and ufeful. 

Of thofe which naturally grow out of the fubjeét, and are inftantly 
fugectted by it, not only without but againtt the will of the {peaker, 
one of the moft remarkable is, in the 2d book, p. 105. |. 4. where 
Azrael, defcribing the various exercifes of the Trojan mariners in 
their voyage to Sicily, breaks fuddenly into a reflection, which he 
cannot fupprefs. 

In the fame manner, in book 4. p. 150. when Azrael relates his 
afcent to heaven after Uzzicl, he is thrown off his guard once more, 
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—— “ Th’ ethereal mantions came in fight, 

Ours once,” &c. 
Jn the 3d book there is a moral tendency in the tenour of all the 
ae 8 = {peechcs. ) 
i | There is much poetic beauty in the following explanation of one of 


) the fpeakers, and the fentiments are well enforced by hum. 


‘© Ah, how fhort the date 
Of man’s frail life! To fee the flying hours 
Revolve in pleafure, by no night ob{eur’d ; 
Or if ob{cur’d, yet breaking trom the cloud 
With luftre unimpair’d; to court the arts 
Of peace ; and, provident of thought, to place 
Along the field of life, to its lat bound 
Joys in fucceffion rtfing, as the ffate 
Of man, from youth to flow declining age 
i Glides on ;—to tteal with unamb:tious mind 
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Ca!m o’er the vale of quiet, undifiurb’d 
ey By idle dreams of empire, tatting bli!s 
. |! Pure and unenvied ;—this is witdem, chic, 
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The boon celefiial by the throng o’e:look’d 

ae That chafe unreal forms; but on the few, 

fone j The loved of heaven beftow’d.—flark! trom yon woods 

Pay i What melting airs! What beauteous choir awatts 
i ‘To crown our hours with pleafure! When thow call 'tt 
if Our aid to counfel on the {um of things, 

Great prince; what order beft befits the fiate ; 

What fanctions beli promote the general weal ; 

What laws avail to make thy people bleft, 

Even to the lateft ages; then my tongue 

Shall give my thoughts free utterance :—but to leave 

The foil by beay’n aflign’d, the peace!ul vales, 

The fhores, that from the war of elements 

Received us trembling, and the race that fly 

To minifier delight ;—forbid it Jove! : 

My heart difclaims it, and my voice diffuades.” 





The poetic merit of the following paflage will be felt by every 
reader of tafte. It is in the fpceech of the Prieft of Venus to Brutus. 





“ To, where the neéar’d cup, 

The feaft, the dance, the jocund choir invite 
Acceptance !—feize the moments on the wing. 
& For ah! how fleet the little bow that glides 
O’er life’s horizon, fliding into night 

While yet we gaze upon it; and when loii, 
No more to gladden with its blended hues 
The tear-tirained eye, or in its arch, involve 
A fcene diflolving as itfelf, in air!” 
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4 f i But of the moral obfervations that are interfperfed throughout 
Waal Britannia, the philofophical reader will be imprefled moft pow- 
; i , erfully by an apoftrophe that feems to break fuddenly from the shqught 
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of the writer, at the time when he defcribes the Trojan leaders as 
exulting in the hope of ultimate fuccefs, 


—— ‘In human life, alas! how near 
The tunthine, and the form! A little day 
Is thine, frail man, in feeble light that dawns, 4 
And {ets in darknefs; but what varying forms 
Move on that narrow hemilphere, to mock 
By turns the children of the patling hour, 
Buliling in buly fearch, and whirl’d around, 
The {port of pailions, in each fierce extreme !” 


But it is unneceflary to dwell on obfervations of this nature, which 
the reader will mark in perufing the poem. 

In the 16th and 17th books, fome great events in the hiftory of 
England pafs before Locrinus in vifion ; and her naval power parti- 
cularly, is followed in its progrefs, towards its prefent ftate o' formid- 
able greatnefs. We muft acknowledge that, in the 17th book the 

t has omitted nothing that can place before his readers the power 
and opulence of Great Britain, in her zenith of glory. The exhibi- 
tion is fplendid, yet not overcharged ; and the mode of vifion in 
which it is prefented to the reader, is well adapted to rendea the fcenes 
picturefque and animated. The reader, indeed, may be faid to be 
prefent at the battle of Aboukir, as it is defcribed by this author, 
whofe account of it unites the precifion of the hiftorian with the ani- 
mation of the poet. Let him judge from the following {pecimen. 


« Meanwhile the veffels on the right, that form’d 
The line of Albion’s navy, held their courfe 
Onward; but turning, ere they reach’d the flore, 
Their prows, and piercing, {till with profperous gales, 
In its extreme th’ oppofing fleet; affail’d 
On an unguarded fide, the mighty frames. 
And now the battle clofed, while o’er the coaft 
Around, aflembied multitudes enjoy’d 
A {cene fo new, {fo terrible :—but imoke, 
Amid fucceilive peals, enveloped all 
In fevenfold thade; nor yet, when darknefs veil’d 
The void horizon, was it known, what fide 
Prevail’d; till heaven announced its fovereign will. 
For lo! a fiery pyramid arofe 
Afcending through the night, and caft'a gleam 
Horrific o’er the deep, that dimly fhow’ 
What yet remain’d unknown !—The hoftile powers 
They taw difperfed, and in the midit, beheld 
The thip fo late the boaft of Gallia’s fons, 
‘That proudly eminent, o’erlook’d the main. 
Rent were her fhatter’d fides, and from her ftern 
Flames buriting fudden, fpread from deek to deck, 
Her domes fuperb, by lavith art adorn’d, 
And pil’d in triple rows; her crackling mafts 
And fails in tatter’d a has rofe aloft 
4 ' ' rt 
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‘In one wide wafting blaze! Tube after tube, 
Difcharged its thunderbolt, and:im the gulph 
Sunk prone. The flying {parkles, tm their courte, 
Aifail’d the nitrous magazine.—A blafi, 
Like that which cleaves the rent rock from its bafe, 
Tofs'd on its wing the burfting’trame, in air!” 


We fhould do injuftice to Dr. Ogilvie, if we concluded this article 
without acknowledging that he has a peculiar facility in felecting un- 
common and original alluftrations. “lo the ‘many examples of this 
kind, which occurin- Britannia, we thal! add two from’ the preced- 
ing diflertation, where they are rendered more plealing, by breaking 
‘unexpectedly upon the mind. Thus, while he is pointing out the 
difference between the language of hiftory and that of poetry, in the 
narration of events, he compares ideas, inthe imagination of a poet, 
to a comet in its perihelion, crofling the folar atmof{phere, that catches 
‘fire in its progrefs. ‘* His images,” fays he, ‘*, become bold and 
animated ; his colouring rich and exuberant; his heroes excite admire 
tion, and his diction rifes to fublimity.” 

In the fame manner, while he is endeavouring to fhew, p. 6, that 
‘Animation ought to pervade every {pecies of poetry, he employs the 
‘following happy illuftration, not lefs new than elegantly exprefied, 
to prove how effentially the art would be injuredy. by wanting this 
quality, even when metaphor and images. might ftill preferve it from 
the’ tamenefs of profaic narration. Without this animation (of.infen- 


fible objects) 


‘€ Poetry, fupported by metaphor and illufiration, might fill indeed fub- 
fift; but, like a wounded body, deprived (a poet would fay) of the vital 
fluid that tinged the cheek with carniine, and. pencilled the lip with ver- 
nillion, it would retain only the emaciated refemblance of a beautiful form, 
ina ftate of inanition and torpor.” 


_ To the faults of Britannia, as thefe have been pointed out by other 
critics, we have little material. to'add. The compofition, indeed, 1s 
not uniformly equal. .But the poem is written with great animation, 
and in the 2d, 3d, and 4th books, the colouring ts rich, and the 
reader is dazzled with the fplendour of imagery. Every reader in- 
deed, of poetic fenfibility, will find fomething in Britannia, adapted 
to his tafte, as‘there is no branch of the art, (the ludicrous alone ex- 
cepted,) from the fimplicity of paftoral to the majefty of epic poetry, 
in which the poet has not exhibited fpecimens of {uperior excclience. 





DIVINITY. 





A brief View of -the Neceffity and Truth of the Cheifian Revelation. By 
‘Lhomas Hartwell Horne. 12mo. Pr. 127. Sael. ~London. 1800. 
N times “ of rebuke and blafphemy,” when Chriftianity, like its divine 
author, were it poflible, would be in danger of being crucified between 

two thieves, infidelity and fanatici/m; (thé former of which would rob us of 

: our 
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out religion, and the latter of our reafon;) to withhold an oceafion of bear- 
ing teftimony to the truth of the Chriftian Religion, again't the obje@tions 
of “the unbeliever, or of 1 indicating its purity a roaintt the mifrepretentations 
of the enthafiatt, would be to incur the guilt of “ denying the Saviour be- 
fore men.’ 

It is at once a gratifying and encouraging reflection, that a want of zeal, 
according to knowledge, cannot juftly be charge d upon ‘thofe, who have 
embraced C hriftianity, ‘from a thorough convidtion of its trath and Cer 
tainty. An oblervation, which needs no other confirnmiation of its juftness, 
than merely to advert to the numerous publications in vindication of divine 
revelation, which have iffued from the prefs fince the commencement of 
our critical labours ; calculated to filence, if not to convinee, the gain- 
jaycr, and to preferve, at leatt, the fober fos pe frormg being mi led by 
fanatical teachers, if not always to bring back the mifyt¥ded to the coms 
munion of the eburch. Among the number of the advocates of the chit 
tian revelation are to be noticed, with deferved commendation, not cnly 
the duly conitituted guardians of religion, but many of the laity; and of 

thefe not a few young men, of found principles, pure morals, reflecting 
minds, and-good underftandings, cultivated by a liberal educati on, Among 
thete, in our ellimation, may be ranked the jevor/> author of this treatife. 
da dubmittine his work to the candour of the reader, Mr. Horner mo- 
dettly ackn rowle dges, that “ he cannot but feel fome degree of mar Aa 
though he means not to deprecate the feverity of criticitm, or to urge his 
youth as an apology for the errors that may be detected: he has fte ris 
torward in the defente of our common faith, and to oppofe the r rapid pro- 
grets which the difciples of infidelity are making, by difleminating their 
pernicious principles, particularly among the junior part of the prefent ge- 
neration,”’ 

Profeffions like thefe, the fincerity of which cannot be doubted by us, 
will ever feeure our encouragement; and, when found united with abili- 
ties, will not fail to obtain from us their jut portion of commendation, 
‘Lhe praife of the wife and good is due to early vouth, thus ufefully and 
meritorioutly employed. But, while we give Mr. H. credit for os purity 
of his intentions, we willingly add our general, thongh not enqualified, ap- 
probation of the manner in which he has fulfilled what he unde rtook ; 
which was, “ not to difcufs every obje@ion that has been urged againft 
the Chriftian Revelation ;"——“" but to convey to thofe, whom pre} rudice or 
a falfe tyitem of education, has precluded from the knowledge of the Chrif 
tian faith, a brief and comprehentive view of the necctl ity of the Chriftian 
Revelation.” 

The whole is comprife “lin two thort fections, viz. 

‘J. ‘The Neceflity of the Chrittian Religion, as fhown from a thort View 
of the State of Religion in the antient he: the n world.” 

‘ JI. The exifience of our Saviour proved from the united teftimonies 
of ities both friendly and inimical to the Chriftian Re -velation.’ 

The firit fe@tion, as the author ingenuoufly acknowledges, contains little 
more than an abridgment of Leland's learned work on the Ad rantage and 
Neceflity of the Chrifiian Revelation. 

To thofe, who have neither opportunity to procure, nor Teifure to perufe, 
larger works on the fubject, we hefitate not to recommend this thort trea- 


tife; which, as far as it enters into the queftion, we confider as well adapted 
to 
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to fatisfy the fober inquirer into the ruth of ay ara no lefs than ¢. 


WwW 


confirm the faith and improve the morals of the fincere believer. 

it Wi ith this general comme! 1dation of the work we advert to fome fow 
paflages, which v «e do not a'together approve, Nir. H. will deem our re. 
marks friendly admonitions to a young writer, who! e book we have read, not 
without much fatisfaction ; as remarks, not intended to difcoura re 1 modeft 
merit engaged in the vindication of the beft caufe, that can call forth the 
zeal of the chriftian or the abilities of the fcholar; or toderogate from the 
worth of his performance. 

The author remarks (p. 12.) that the account which Mofes has given 
of the creation of the world, is the beft and mof authentic account which 
we can any where find.” 

Surely the Mo/aic account of the creation is not only the mo/ but the only 
authentic original account of that intercfting event, which can — be 
obtained ; it being the only account that has been revealed to man by the 
Deity, of an event that took place antecedently to the exiftence of the hu- 
man race; concerning which man muit for ever have remained in total 
ignorance, or at beit, in doubt and uncertainty, had not his maker been 
graciou'y pleafed to communicate to hin, through the medium of a divine 
revelation, the knowledge of it: all other accounts of the creation, there- 
fore, are authentic, only inafmuch as they derive their information trom the 
infpired writings of Motes. 

We venerate the holy tcriptures, and value fo highly the excellent trate 
flation of the facred volume, appointed to be read in the daily public fervice 
of the national church, as to difapprove of the cuilom of making any verbal 
alterations in that admirable verfion of the Bible, when a paifage is intre- 
duced merely in the way of quotation. Sound aud learned divines, we are 
aware, fometimes fall into this culpable practice, trufting to the fidelity af 
their memory, inftead of adverting to the text. ‘This may often 9 
even to perions mott converfant in the feriptures, in the intenfenefs of th 
tuind, when the matter more than the manner occupies the attention ; but, 
in the future, difpaflionate correction of wha: is written, and, above all, in 
preparing it for the prefs, fuch inaccuracies fhould always be corrected. 
Whenever a fuppofed erroncous tranilation is to be reGified, or an obscure 
patiage explained, by a verbal alteration ; in fuch cates, to deviate from the 
common reading is not only proper but neceflary: but, when thefe im- 
portant purpotes are not to be anfwered, any alteration, in our opinion, is 
not only injudicious, but unjuftifiable ; it may be employed to give a wrong 
fenfe, and fo miflead the judgment; or it may be purpofely defi; sued to ferve 
a bad cauic, but it cannot render any fervice to that which is good, “ He” 
(i.e. C hrifi) obterves Mr. Horne, ‘* exprefsly commands us to do zood not 
only to the virtuous and good, but alfo to the wicked ; om to love our 


enemies, to blefs them th: ty cane us, and to pray for the m t that rfult us and 
ere US ; that we m: AY GPP owe OUTJEIVeES lo the children of our he avenly 
‘ather, who cau/e: ‘h his dip to arife on the eviland the good, and // werelp 


down rain on the }j juft and the unjutt.” (p- 118.) No one point is gained 
by this departure from the words of the tranilation appointed to be read in 
churches, viz.—* He alfo expretsly commands us to love our enemies, to 
blefs them ane curle us, to do go od to them that hate sata aud ‘pray for 
them which 4. Ypitefully y u/e us and perfecute us; that qe may be ibe chiidren 
of our Father, which is in beaven : for he maketh his fun to rife on the evil 
and on the good, and fendeth rain on the yutt and the unjuft.” 

Among 
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Among the chief writers in the New Tefiament, no notice whatever is 
taken of the Holy Evangelitt, St. Mark. “ Ail the apotiles, exeept St 
Paul,” Mr. H. obferves, “* were plain, iterate men, and had, as thev 


-” 


themfelves frank ly confets, followed the meaneit occupations, and Been x.- 


torious evil divers.” Reterence is here made to the call f{ Matthew, the 
publican, to the holy order of an apottle, (p. 035.) he cmployment of a 
publica n, or tax-gatherer, was, for political reafons, an unpopular otfice: it 
was alfo replete with temptations to. fraud, extortion, and opprethen ; but 


it was, by no means, difhoneit in itfelf; nor does it follow, as a neccilary 
} 


confequence, that, becaute this apoiile, before his call to the miniftry, 
been a publican, he muit, therefore, of necethity, have been allo a notorion 
vil diver. We object to the con cluti n, becaute it dees not follow; and 
becaufe of the ill purpofes to which fuch conclufions are perpetually 
perverted by fanatics, who teem to think none can ever become true 
faints, who have not been firit notorious finners ; as if the mott aban- 
doned profigacy were a previous preparation for the molt exalted piety. 
Lhe Church of England, in her oblervance of an annual fefival, in com- 
memoration of this apofile, adverts only to his being called to quita lucra- 


tive, and noi @ mean occupation; and, from his complianee with the Sa- 
viour’s cal], exhorts her members to implore the divine alliltance, to enable 
them, in like manner, not to quit their lawful protefiions aud callings, but 
to foriake ‘* all covetous defires and inordinate love of riches,” to which 
they may be tempted, in the common concerns ct Iie. Inttead of uncha- 


ritably fuipecting that the character * Mi atthe w, the publican, had been 
branded with the infamy of exactior , and fis is no! hy evi, Why may 
it not rather be pref fumed, that the tried ole ‘xible integrity ot this chofeu 
apottle, In a {tation of peculiar te Inptations to “exact more than that which 
was appointed him,” had endeared fo amiable a perfon to cae, who knew 
the thoughts of bis heart, and marked him tor his own? 

The following extract, on the infufficicney of human reaton, and the 
conicquent neceflity of a divine revelation, with wh ic ii Mr. hioxne cloies 
his fubje ét, we infert as a favourable and tair ipecimin both ot his ttyle and 
reafoning :— 

“6 Much has been urged in favour of reafon, as being of iliclf fufficient 
to direct men. We have feen the deplorable tiate ot grofs idolatry into 
which the moft polifhed and moft enlightened nations were plunged at the 
time our Saviour came into the world, to redeem mankind from fin and 
death ; yet they enjoyed, in its fullett extent, what is ufually denominated 
the right ofreafon. The Pagan nations, of the pretent age, are aliu, as we 
are informed by our Jateti me oS enveloped in the gruilelt ignorance 
and idolatry ; yet they too potleis the fainetaculty. Thefe circumitances 
alone are futlicieut to fhow the inethicacy and inability cf mere human rea- 
fon, unaflilied by any divine revelation, to direct men to the worfhip of the 
one true God. Our own expcrience tells us, that we, whole ideas are more 
enlarged, who poilefs far greater advantages than any ot thofe nations, in 
that we have the gofpel to guide and lived « our weak, ancertain reafon ; our 
own expericnce tells us, | fay, that we are fill extremely prone to evil, 
and cannot, with the firicteft guard over our pe ms, avoidit. How care- 
ful, and how circumfpect ought we then to be, not only in all our actions, 
but in all our thoughts, leit we at any time « 1d to the multitude of fins 
already recorded againft us! We have the aes of life in our hands, 
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284 Divinity. 
the way is before us, and it is our fault alone, if we do not follow if: for, ag 


our Saviour has himfe!f mott juttly remarked, much will be expected trom 
him who poileffes much.” 


A Plea for Union, and for a Free Propagation of the = rel. Being an Arfwer 
lo Dr Jan é € ‘ 4 ; ht Mi il b rf } th 5 Liz i ty Nan ‘of t l ° Rev ~e R . Li [ : ai ) 
to ib, Si s Socicty for propagating the Gof lat Hine By Rowl. ind LJ 


~ 


A.M. Is. 1800. 


WE have had the patience to read the whole of this prolix and tedious 
pamphlet, not only with confiderable attention, but with as ftrong a 
refolution as we could form, not to fuller our diflike to the man, and the 
mi!chievous meafures he fo indefatigably endeavours to promote to pre jtt- 
dice our judgments ; and the impre (lion it has left on our minds is, that 
the better to qualify hi. felf for bei ing at the head, if not the founder, of a 
new tect, he 1 ally has, by fome means or other, fueceeded in bringing 
himfelf to be (for h 1¢ Was not — vs fo) almoft as tenorant as, under the 


pretence of undoubted I v, be aisuncharitable. ‘Ihe author never was 
thought to pottets rr any confiderable fiock of learning or toundnets of 
judgement; but, with y wit his eccentricities and abfurdities, we have thought 


we could de fery in him fomething of a livelinefS of fancy, ar" fomething 
alfo, now and then. that refembled wit, which amnfed, if it did not pleate 
us; but, in the performance now before us, to all his former want of learn- 
ing, and a conftitutional pronenets to be abfurd, he has added fectarian 
dulnefs and virulence, fo as to be at once uninterefting and offenfive. 
Little as there is in this controverfy, that can either inform or intereft 
Us, it is not incurious to obferve the different parts, whic the two perfons 
engaged in it have taken upon them to defend. Mr. Rowland Hill, who, 
we believe, was epitcopally ordained and who is fo far to be regarded asa 
regular prieft, charges himfelf with the defence of lay-preac hing ; whiltt 
his opponent, who isa feceding nunifter in Scoth. ind, an d therefore , ftrictly 


Ipeaking, according to our ideas, ttill a layman, cenfures the encroachments 
of private pertons on the minifterial office. We have not found any thing 


that is new or important in the argument. on either fide: All that is very 
obtervable in it, excepting the vulgarity and virulence of the Englithman, 
as contrafted with the fubtlety of the Scotfman, is that all the beft argu- 
ments of the latter apply as ftrongly againft himfelf and his party, as they 
do againft any other Jay -preachers ; and of this inconfiftenc y, his adverfary 
has not failed to take a! | the advantage that it gave him. He has allo a 
good hit or two aguintta peculiarity of phrafeology, that diflinguifhes Dr. 
J. mic a asa writer; who c alls the people of his communion, the people 
wn fubyection to the anti- bur; neg: and he ifts up a tettimony againtt thote 
who are in @ fate of feparation from them. 

The | jett of om author’ s argument, as far as we underftand it, is, that 
he, or any other gifted man, not only may, but ought, to preac te and per- 
form all the minifterio! funGions, in any place of worfhip whatever, or 
even in a tield, or common, to any Chriftians, who are difpofed to hear 
him, without paying any reeard to their peculiar tenets or denominations. 
‘Tns wild and dangerous notion he thus avows:—* Is not any company, 
or communion, of good Chriftians as much the Church, as others? If they 
ind a good fhopman, tarmer, blachimith, tradefinan, or what not, of real 
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grace and found ability, with an aptitude to teach, have not the Church 


among them a richtto hear him, encourage bim, and eive him the rieht hand 


ot tellow flip, vithout bein yy charged with all the ftark-ttaring vad tricks 


of a fet of wild enthutiafis, or as being worthy to be regitiered, where the 
Doctor has afligned them a place, in the wretched annals of the civil wars, 
during the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell: Lot common tente tpeak tor 
us, if ftuch, whofe aptitude to teach has been evidenced by tome previous 
proof of their ability, are not much more likely to prove able and utetal 
minifters of the golpel, than can be produce d trom all the {piritaal dry niu- 
feries of the day.” p. 38.-—* Let common fente fpeak, if au ingenious 
tinker, like Joho Bunyan, with grace in his heart, or a thick-headed era- 
duate, will make the beft miniticr.” p. OO. 

‘To the objection, that fuca ind terminate inter communion of men 
ditlerenily educated and denominat - cau gs y fail to produce contution 


and every evil work, he replies, by alerting, that the experiment has been 


tried, and that the effeét of it was soiiae the reverie. Mlinitiers ot the Eng- 
lith and Scottith ttablithments, Kurghers, Baptifis, and Independents (all 
except Anti-burghers! have occattonally held Chrituan and Minitlerial 
Communion with each « ther, |). 25. And he tarther tay 5, Pp. od, that there 
actually is at Wotton-under-kdge, the place of his refidence, fuch a tmcet 


of himfelf, an Independent and a Bapuli, held by rotation in the diticreng 
goipel places of worthip. 
Were we not, in our au thor’s pbrafe, firongly difinelined to be prolix, the 


piece before us, mean as it Is, mM oht fup ge ft occafion tor many tarther re 
marks. We are not fure, that it is not the more mile sbievous from: its be 

ing mean; as its leading aim is to conciliate the regards of the illiterate by 
vilifying the attainments of the learned. ‘“ Now, notwithti: nding all the 
high language of the various priefi-making denominations— fuch men 


never were detigned by the Lord of the Harvelt for the facred oitice — holy 


zeal tor the falvation of fot uls can never be expected from them: finuers 
are left to perith by thoufands—their fermons are too frequently juti the 


reverie of the word of life,” &c. Ke. p. $3.— ‘The modes of education 
the bett divinity halls of Scotland, are by no means calculated to tea h men 
to be fithers of men,” p.S4. In ngland, the clergy are “ very generally 
lgnorant, and grievoufly inattentive to their facred office; and, cont 
quently, large diltricts are to be found entircly without the word of life, 
the people completely diffolute in their manners,” p. 85 
‘This, we know, is every where the unceafing cant of the party to which 
this ambitious man belongs. What mifchiet it ma. have already pro- 
duced, cannot perhaps yet be known; but that it is well calculated to un 
fertile aud deftroy our prefent Eccle. aftical Eftabl ifhment, and with that 
prefent fyiiem of Civil Government, he muft, we think, be b lind, who 
docs not fee ; and he who does fee, and yel does not tremble at the > pre 


pect, mutt potlets firmer nerves than we have to boatt of. 
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2k ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


X Yi. have read many works of this author with pleafure. He has pro. 


‘ 
V\ duced ome amuting and interefting novels, and his poetical pro. 
ductions breathe the {pirit of benevolence in glowing numbers. If he is jot 
acorrect, he is an animated writer, and his Mule teems always to {peak 


from fentiment and to have fome amiable purpole in view. We are never 
inclined to blame her, but when the wanders into the th omy 1 of poli. 
ties, for which her habits (we will not fay her powers) feem to difqual: ty het 
trom NFOCE ceding with the lame d ¥Te eo; fuccels as m the pur fait SO { romance 
and poetry. In hts poetical compofitions, Mr. Prart feems to have made 
Gotpsmirn a favorite model. Many patiages of his own publicat ions 
might be compared with the works of Gorpsmirn, and Mr. Pravr would 
have little reaton to fear fuch a criterion of his merit. In the work betore 

he has written from the impulie of pure benevolence; he has been ani- 
mated by alaucabkle pe ete againit every evil that feems to have re- 
fulted trem the {piritof monovoLy, and he hi is painte ‘din rich, varied, and 
aflecling colours, the me — and the miferies of ruftic fimphic ity. Heiss 
cloie oblerver, : ad though he deteribes w ith fidelity he fe Jdom defcends to 
mean and frivolous minutenels. He gives in truth “ the fimple annals ot 


‘Vase Poor,” in fuch a mainer as firongly to intereft the feelings, while it 


enenges the miagnuration,. Acain, however, we fay that we with Mr. 


nok ra 


Parade would net venture to treat on political matters, which require a 
depth of refearch, Labits of diteutlion, extent of knowledge, and foundnets 
of judgment, which he does not feem to poilets. We perule with pleafui 
his portraits of rice werth and tendernets, and his deferiptrons of natural 


eenery, but wedo not rife much enlightened ! oy his political reflections. 
His motives we contider at all times as impultes ofa mind alive to the in- 
terciis of his country, and the happiae Hs of mankind, and we felect wrth 
tatistaction citations which may plac e thofe motives in the fairett pome of 
view, and forward interetts fo import int. ‘Phe following invocation to his 
native country is animated, and wil doubtlefs excite the iympathy Of our 
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y nad () the « rown of all, the central riv 
Piiat o'er thy laurels Ipreads ettulgent dav, 
Phy gracious charities, whole tplendid glow, 


Csiids an numortal v reath to desde thy brow _—— 
1} ] y . 
Niheie, full oft, have r failed the pinutis Aira, 


"Phete ttl are thine—but ah! befiowed in vain.” 


hae) 


“ And, when the Fair relugn’d, how blithe t to ice, 

This trom the plough, and that the whee! tet tre 

‘Yo hear how echo fent the mingled found, 
O’er hill and vale, to woods and itreams around. 

jlo, m gay groups the harmle s people ; yo 
Prepar’d for eve ry pran 1k and every thew 
\ up be tin cs. and like the MOrniy r chy f 
Jn nature’s verengil 1 robe and | Hallne d veli. 
tiow {weet for early patlenger to trace, 
‘Ph’ anticipated di ay in eve ry te e! 

In every hone{t counter: un e reveal’d, 


Toread, whate’er the liyght-wing’d hi urs mught yields 
) 


| he hallow'd keep-lake, « ever-facred thing ! 


We mot rd yal {ci , and the polied Tilhy . 
1¢ bloony. ribbon, and the bonnet gay 


hh 
Tt 
Sad hole, with figur'd d clock, foi holy Ml ay 

The tather’s duffel ftout, and matron’s gown 
i-roodly gre y, or fober-feeming brown: . 

‘he jovial { eatting, and the foaming ale, 

he loud-fung roundelay, the merry t: le : 

The feats of merryman, the furious ftrife 

Warning, | ween, to maids! of punch and wife! 
he bridal day pronoune’d, the banns arrang’d, 

¢ vow repeated, and the kils exchang’d ; 

en to their cots, unmindful of the dews, 
Pockets with fairings, and heads cramin’d with ne 
For kin-folk dear at home, who pining there 
Haply ut up to hear about the fair! 

And then for grandtire old, and granny grey, 
Came forth the foft memorials cf the dav; 

The polith’d {naff-box, with its pungent ftore, 
The fore atmeats rare, and bravely gilded o’er ; 
While thote too young, like thofe too old to rove, 
Receive their tokens cf remember’d love; 

‘The thrilly-whiftle, hip more manly toy, 

For the weak infant, and the furdy boy, 

Thee » lightly (lumob’ring, or their little eyes 

By hope unclos’d, beheld, with glad furprize 
‘Thole tokens gay, and half afleep, would take, 
The lulcious lozenge, or the tempting cake, 

The orange fweet, or golden gingerbread, 

And ttrew with many a crumb the tiny bed: 

Small gifts! yet ah, how priz’d! and brought to view, 
As treafures promis’d, and expected too! 
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£.9 . i ? a , | | i? 
; a by r dtrhi from youth to nature’ 3 lateit Nour, 
a ani . , 4 
a Phe Lirane Cares preferve their magic power. 
Th y A 5 
Pw |) 
4 a en a a } » j cre tare - ’ - ‘ 
The portrait wh our aulhbor has drawn ofa GENTLEMAN PR} 
te 


ES  * a. ‘ ’ + . . nics 

ae very affecting, and we hope that the picture will hold forth a wa 
re 4 ‘ ‘ ! , a ! co " . re } . 

rs mab) who have not Ure pried ¢ f mind to combat againit the tem 

ae tafhion, but yicld to the prevailing cilipation of the times, and end a 

| career of expentive vanity in want and milery. 


Pye 


pee 


«* Mark yon grey dome, which dull ; piers to hide 
Its drooping honours from infulting pr ide; 

And tho’, alas! the thell alone re iInams, 

Of what was once the wonder of the plains, 


Still does the wreck affect an air of ftate, 
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"Lhe gappd pat rk paleing, and the gapemg gate, 
The towers difmantled, and the ci umbling wall, 


‘Khe mould’ring pillars, menacing a fall, 


oy BOC sec OR a eile seat gigs 





a Phe lore’ n, weeded half, and half in flower, 
; } The broken liatues, and diforder’d bower, 

ee The vifta trees hewn down betide the way 

Pig Wen hike their lord, majeftic m decay ; 

‘-. And, as in better days, the: warning bell, 

> : . : : ; a > g * >. 

- Khat us’d the hour ot focia Joy LO tell, 

Fy n vay Pelavity es rl { orth his trains, 


y 

; te ate 
And gave a general welcome to the {wails, 
' 
Now fending forth, es an en) me) found, 


ate: SS Sea mI 


Po fereen the rum from the netghbours round. 
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Where high-born Lucius® lays Ins angutlh’d head ; 


A modett patrinony called him lord, 
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whe thronging NOTTOSS: that devour bis heart. 
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stile “Vv Humoera Wilh tae dead, 
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* The long lof. but fill lamented perfon, whofe misfortunes ar 


fhetehed under the pame otyLuciaus, is bat one out of a multitude, tutleri 
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Ths children hear, and hafiing to his fide, 

\flert their claums, and may not be denied; 

The fuppliant mother-too, with tears appeals, 
Bathes his cold hand, and with fubmiilion hucels; 
Around the tire, as wife and children move, 

His bofom {wells with terror and with love: 

‘* And oh, futiaining pillar of our lite! 

Behold,” they. cry, “ thy children and thy wife ! 
What though the fates, or men more fiern than ther 
Have {wept the half of all our means away ; 

Tho’ prets ‘| by need, and griefs untelt b lore, 
Early and tuddey number’d with the poor, 

Still is our comfort lodg’d within thy breati ; 
Suftain misfortune, and we ttill are blefi ! 1" 


Dark though his thoughts, and dire his looks before, 
Touch’d ‘by their prayer, again refign’d he bore 
The thouland forrows that infidious wait 
On the reveries of the fallen Great ; 
Love bids him ttilt uncounted wrongs endure ; 
But ah! a wounded fpirit who can cure ? 
And fure, of all whom indige nee has curs’d, 
A GENTLEMAN REDUC’D Is fiill the worlt: 
The man, of feelings great, and fortunes {mall, 
Still forc’d 'to live, “a if no ills at all R 
Prefs’d on his mind, that death-blow to efcape, ° 
The « opprefior’ s contumely,” in pity’ s thape, 
‘That fraudful pity, fmiling on the fore, 
Which upftarts bring on the iluttrious poor. 


And oh, what numbers now are doom’d to fee’, 

‘This keeneft tofture on misfortune’s wheel; | 
“This rending rack of body and of mind, 
The laf excefs of tyranny refin’d! 

No coup de grace, alas! thefe vidtims know, 
A no ble pauper leads a life of woe: 

Hts pains increafe with ev'ry rifing year; 
The more his need, the lefs it mutt ay) pe ul 
For, as his goodly fons, and daughters fair, 
The caufe of all his joys, and all his care 
Approach to woman hood, and man’s e fate, 
Aad touch the awtul crilis of their fate, 
How muii cach minute ofa tather’s hours— ~ 
{f {poilers undermine his fcanty powers, 

While lender means muft mighty ends fupply— 
Be pals’d in dread, and counted with a figh. 


« Ah, little know the rich, what pains molett, 
In tunes like. thefe, .a parent’s throbbing breutt ; 3 
Al: tittle think the :y, as in rooms of ftate, z 

& 
Midi flatv’ring mirrors, and unwieldy plate ; b 





Or, fagg’d with yawning indolence, fupine : BS 
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While fwoln abundance the gorg'd banquet fpreads, 
And favoring fortune cloudlets renthisie theds 
‘Thro’ lite, perchance, but as one fummer day, 
And every hour is taught to {mile away ; 

Ah, little can they judge what Lverus knew, 
As near his totUrimg dvall ferce Famine drew ; 
Or, to prevent the fiend from ent’ring there, 
And fave his offspring from the lutt detparr, 
What thouglits annoy, what bitter fears mvade ; 
What arts are tricd, what touerifiees made ; 
llow the fond mother, tho’ to fofinels bred, 
‘Turns every thrifty talent into: bread ; 

And every prefent, ven of bridabdays, 
Converts to houfewvery a thouland ways ; 

Or, how the daughters, from the world to keep 
Their father’s wrongs and {orrows, work and weep ; 
And, lett thofe wrongs and forrows thould be told, 
Turn every youthful ornament to gold: 

The hoarded tokens, and the heeplakes dear, 

And love’s fott ple dge i is fold witheut a tear ; 

Save that one precious drop pe rchance may tile, 
When at their father’s fect their {inall fupplic $ 

"They bluthing lay, and as they trembling kneel, 

D: wighte rs alon ve can tell whi ut daughters feel, 

While the lorn father, {ill from toes to hide, 

And {pare the cure tela wound of generous pride ; 

Yet more from frends, to vail his home-felt Woes, 
His food, his raiment, and his refi loregoes,” 


Having been fo ¢epious in our extracts, we fhall clofe this article, not 
however without mott Hrongly reprobs Lian y 4 the enxpre then public robbers” 
mm the latt pailage, as the autherof courfe mult mean legal officers, who do 
their preieribe d duty; and it is our duty to add, that feveral parts of 
this poem thew that Mr. Pratt’s Mufe has not whally efcaped the contagion 
of Jacobin morals, and the levelling cant of German philotophy. 


Thou if w Ta yfifrine >: a Poem. In Four Books 35. Pr. 94. Rivingtons, 


1so2, 


WHATEVER profits may arife from the fale of this publication, 
will be applied to the Fund of the Ch: arity for the Relief of the 
Necetlitous Widows, Sons, and Daughters of Clergyinen within the. Arch- 
deaconry of Coventry.” ‘ 

To the charitably difpofe ‘d, this may be a fufficient inducement to purchate 
the performance betore ‘us; but it pofttles other claims on the attention ot 
thofe who are admirers of good poetry, and who think that “ the fame night 
mutt be allowed to the friends of Revelation, which has been fo largely en- 
joyed, but fo gre atly mifapphed, by its enemies, that of employing every 
ipec ies of writing in fupport of their caufe.” Againit the moral and reli- 
gious tendency ot this work, we have not any thing to object; and, though 
we cannot meet with a paflage, fufficiently connected with the fubject, to 


present to our readers, that they may be enabled to form feme judgment ot 
als 





Poetry. 2gt 


its poctical mer‘ts, we fhall take the liberty of extracting the follow.ng 
epilodical lines :— 


« Thro’ verdant meads where circling eddies play, 
As fair Sabrina winds her filver way, 

Good Thyriis liv’d amid the rural tcene 

O$ fruittul fields and meadows ever green, 

Not Tempe’s vale, with brighter verdure glow'd, 
Where {witt Peneus’ fea-green waters flow’d, 
Rich in white flocks that cropp’d the mountain's brow, 
And lowing herds that graz’d the plain below ; 
Yet richer far inher, his only care, 

The gay Roictta exquifitely fair. 

For her young Edgar ligh’d, ‘no vulgar youth,” 
‘To her he profter’d vows of endlels truth ; 

But yet, not all the trembling words that hung 

In plaintive accents on his faultering tongue ; 

Not all the glowing eloquence of love, 

R ofetta’s cold, obdurate heart could move. 
Unhappy Edgar! deep the unerring dart 

Had piere’d each fibre of his {welling heart : 
Silent and fad, he fought the covert, there 

‘To footh his grief, and hide the fa'ling tear. 
Mute was his harp; it wav’d among the tres 
Untun'd and filent, till the wanton breeze, 

Stole from the ttrings fome melancholy found, 
And murmuring faintly breath’d the note around, 
Ere echo, littening from her reedy bed, 

Learn’d the foft air, the dying mutic fled 

Among the rocks, along the ruth-crown’d plain, 
‘To catch the cadence Echo lurk’d in vain; 

In vain ihe loiter’d on the founding thore, 

The breeze expir’d, and it was heard no more,” 


Unions a Poem. In Txo Parts. Part I. 2s. Gd. Boards. Tr. 40. 
Chapple. 1802. 


IN a neatly penned addrefs to the Reviewers, prefixed to the poem be- 
fore us, the writer fays:— 

‘“« There is one circumfiance ought to be mentioned, which gave a tremor 
and precipitancy to the flying touches of the hand that attempted to give a 
polith to thele pages. —The author was not then, nor is he now, certain, but 
the next moment his country may demand his fervices on the banks of diftant 
Ganges, orthe thores of Trincomalee” —* However, God forbid! that the 
lociety of the giddy and the gay fhould ever have attractions fufficient to al- 
lure him from the path of duty—thould make him look with ftupid indiffer- 
ence through thofe walks of Nature, and on thofe difpeniations of Provi- 
dence, which may be prefented to his view—or fhould make him forget, 
that he has yet to celebrate the nuptials of the illuftrious John Bull and his 
amiable bride, daving in this attempt merely published the banns of their mar- 
riage.” The part of the poem now before us is therefore only to be con- 
fidered as the opening of the author’s defign, 
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_ The poeticommences with the following, {pirited apoliropls : relative to 
the departed Century :— ) 


“e Where’s fh that, late on emba‘ly from Heaven , 
While Time’ Metin toe beckon’d tet along, 

The days, her daughters, dancing it in her train?,. 

She, that with Fortane frolic’d thro’ the land 5 

Bade every hour with avon} teem ; 

Saw emmet mortals oh theirm ole- hifl toi, 

Then-iwept ‘their puny ronments away? rege 
Say, where fhe thule of empires and agi’ othe eRe 
That liv’d ‘tis morn, vit r Gcken'd i in the fuh? ru 4 goat 
True to her truft, the fly informer himn’d | case 
Each age, and filled he ‘Catalog ue of, wile? tea" 
Saw Earth belt delig ‘ed with Barapa? ‘blood,’ a | 
Sigh’d at the fi Ni then fugitive a} ver,” 
Her charge ret gn’d, and bore our ctfhes ‘to Pee ‘ 


This is followed by an invocation to the Nineteent Cénturyi— 


« ©! thou, her datighter, from lets frows ing ti ies 
Defcend, and corte propitious to: our prayers | 
In pity fend Saturnian times again! — 

Bring ‘bright Aftraa in her curule chair ; 
Bring Peace, to give'the giddy age repate, 
And with’her olive heal a oleeding world, 3 


By ufhering in thé Usiow,, the. poet: prediats that the athetedith century 
will be propitioys tothe favoured ifland) of) Britains: “After ‘ewpreting his 
regret that Cowper cannot, and! that ether e@lebrated poets of the d: ry will 
not, ‘ firike the Union ftringy’ he invokes the < thades of patriot bards’ to alliti 
him in the undertaking. ‘,Uniom, the eement that binds each atom to it 
{phere, and prevents matter from forming an wniverie 3: duit,’ i$ then apol- 
trophifed; alter which, the poet:exclaimis :-— | 


« The moral world was alfo thine, Tweet Quéen 
And, like brute matter organiz’d with life, 
This complex icheme of moral good and ill, 
Self pois’d,~ came faultle!s, a¢tive, free in choice, 
And prov’d all-wife the Cabinet Divi ine. 
Till rebel angels broke the bond of peace, | 
Snatch’d at the fceptre and the throne of God, 
1H Aud threaten’d ruin. to left: Uxion’s reign— 
» .»~ o vAt-that black era, that ilLfated hour, 
soo.» When Hell computes the cyeles of her realm, 
_.. Fell: Discogp, marihal’d,God’s and virtue’s toes, 
ads Tore Heayen, with faction, fet her. fons.in arms, 
And gain’d an empire from revolt fo foul 
els then firfi.in powerful parties fide, 
yt kre and, Virtue, {wear eternal war, 
p Thee DiscoapJapp'd mild Unton’s throne, and threw 
. | Krom eff her,peife the beayteous moral {cheme.” 


To this facceeds a beautiful a of the union of our firft parents 
in the garden‘of Eden, and of that delightful ftate of univerfal concord OF 
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! Poetry, 293 
pofed to have exitied among the: brute creation ‘previoully to the fall. 
The miteries produced by Discorp, whole * works dre death, are next 
defcribed ; and that problem, ‘intolable -by human reafon, why the'bond of 
Usrow thould be broken among the brutes, and why they thould thare the 
aarfe, is attempted to be unfolded; atter-which the fight of Unrown from the 
earth is pourtrayed. The auther provesthat the onlyeate where the modern 
fyftem of equal rights could have been admitted, was in a fiate ofinnocence ; 
and, in a note, judicioutly obferves, that ‘a modern facobin, therefore, or 
Free-thinker, who glofles with fophiltry the fpecious jargon of ‘ Rights of 
Man,’ ‘ Native Liberty, and ‘ Egeatity} has ‘only left one trifling circum- 
fiance out of his account—that we are no longer angels!” 

The favage {tate of fociety after th€ departure of Union is delineated. 
In pity to mankad, the fends Love and Friendthip to re-ettablith her em- 
pire. aa 

.** Chear’'d at the fight, the cottage cherub Peace, 
Who loves to chat and point the goilip chair, 
Rears her green but, that lifis the lowly latch; 
Smiles.a {weet welcome, and exulting draws 
Her little circle round the focial fire.” 


Domefiic happinefs, and the focial intercourfe of  oigee: communities, 
ace decribed ; and this firft part of the poem concludes with the follow- 
ing lines :— 


a 


“From burning funs, or foft elyfian lands, 
To tlavery doom’d, or vile oppretlion prone, 
indignant Union took her Northern flight, 
And met young.Freedom on the Sifter Liles. 
Here be our fure retreat, ‘ the goddefs cry’d,— 
Hatte, the bright dawn, when father Thames fhall rife, 
The {mile of friendthip beaming from his brow, 
T’ embrace the genius of old Liffy’s wave. 
While each, conienting to my proffer’d yoke, 
Hurls the broad bridge of golden concord o’er, 
Built on the batis of eternal truth, 
That mocks Time’s billows, rolling harmlefs round, 
And mingles all their willing fonsin blifs: 
Bici? pair! whom Freedom fondly calls his own, 
For whom young Science ttores her faireft wreaths, 
And loudeit plaudits in. the book of Fame, 
Whole youth, low kneeling to — their-hearts ; 
Whole daughters, breathing of domeitic fweets, 
And led by bluthing Virtue to my fiyrimes) |.) 
Shall foon refiore my hopele(s female regn— © > ey wy ys oi 
Ye nations! mark my jubilee, begun! , 
Union and Peace de‘cending on her fhores, 
Britannia leads the bright millenium on. : 
While Crane or Cuatuam, min'itring in my fane, 
Shali on my altar fix the Brun(wick, throne, 
That, like the fun, fees proftrate lands adore. 
A prelude this (nor-diftant is the dawn) ++ ae 
When, by my Albion’s bright example fir'd, 
Fate gives me back my forfeit Eden realins, 
One family the earth, and brothers all mankind!” 
U 3 Some 
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Some few inflances of incorreétnefs and negligence, which we feel wil 
ling to attribute to the “‘ srecipitancy” with which the work was written, 
fent themfelves ;, but, trom the attention and {pace which we have al- 
otted to the firit part, it is unneceilary to lay that we wait mopatiently for 
the appearance of the fecond, which, if it equal its forerunner in merit, 
will not fail to injure our good wifhes and approbation. 








— 
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‘DRAMA. 





Almeda : or, The Neapolitan Revenge. 4 Tragic Drama... By a Lady. 2s. 
Symonds. 130]. 


HIS “ Neapolitan Revenge,” which the author acknowledges to be 
taken from the well known romance of “ The Life of Rozelli,” as it 
is exhibited in the drama before us, though horrid, borders on the ludicrous. 
A dying, but unrepentant adulterefs, procures her lover, to whole incon- 
ftancy fhe owes her laft illnefs, to be locked up in a cheft, intending him 
to be buried alive with her. The revenge, however, is fruitrated; and the 
lover, Count Cafalia, is reftored to liberty, and to the arms of Zclecior, 
the obje@ of his honourable paffion. : 
There is but little difcrimination or ftrength of charafter, but little know- 
ledge of the various workings and progrefs of the human paflions, difplay ed 
in this piece; but it is neatly written; and the fentiments, though not 
ftriking from their fublimity, or interetting from their noyelty, are conge- 
nial to virtue, and eyince a portion of the amor patria, which is highly 
creditable to the fair author, »: | 


————— 
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POLITICS and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ee 


Eight Letters on the Peace and on the Commerce and Manufactures of Great Britain. 
YY Sir Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. $vo. Pr. 132. 3s. 6d. 
‘right. 1802, 


HESE Letters originally appeared under the fignature of “ Philanglus,” 

in the new{fpap: r called “ The Porcupine,” which, to the great regret 

of thofe who like tr." Britith fpirit, and the plain language of truth and in- 
dependence, has been fince fupprefled. The firft letter was tran{planted 
into the volume of Facts on the Peace,* collected from the fame paper, by 
Mr. Cossstt, anc there fully anfwered. In the fecond letter the author 
complains of the mode of antwering him, adopted by his opponent; viz. 
fentence by fentence, as unfair; he calls it “ quartering,” and objeds to it 
moft firongly, though he be “ content to be gibbetted :n a note, or be pil- 
loried in a poftfcript.” But he ought to have recollected, that the cham- 





———— 
— —— - 


* See Anti-Jacobin Review, vol. X, p. 280. 
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pion who gives the challenge has no right to chufe the'weapons for his ad- 
verfary ; and as no part of his letter was fapprefied, ‘and he was at full 
liberty to difleét: his opponent in the fame way, we cannot but think his 
complaint unreafonable. He defends -himfelt againft the charge of von- 
tradiction, which his adverfary, whom he had termed both “ enthufiaftic 
and defponding,” had preferred again him, by’ telling him—s You are 
éenthufiaitic in thinking we poilefs means, by which better terms might and 
ought to have been obtained; you defpond (Ff trutt time will thew you have 
defponded without reafon) when you prognoflicate that {peedy difappoint- 
ment, humiliation, and difgrace, mutt follow the ceflation of hoftilities,”— 
Whether the defpondency, here cenfured, is not already jultified, the 
books at the Cuftom-houle, the merchants on the exchange, and the pre- 
fent ftate of Europe, will fufficiently demonttrate. ' As to the enthufiaim, 
if fuch a thought be enthufiatiic, it is not the writer in the Porcupine who 
fhould be reproached with it, but Mr, Prrt; who, twe years ‘betore, pro- 
claimed our ability to {upport the war for ten years longer, without any manifeti 
inconvenience to the country; and Lord Hawketbury and his atlociates, 
who acquiefced in the accuracy of his flatemeént, and fupported the juttice 
of his’ conclufion, But what wretched enthusiasts muft our anceftors have 
been, who, moft affuredly, never figned a peace with France upon the 
principle of reftoring to her all the conquefis which we had made at her ex- 
pence during the war, and, at the fame time, of fuffering her to retain all 
the conquetts which the had made at the expence of our allies.’ This was 
cerlainly an wrion of the status guo and the uti possidetis, which had eluded 
the fagacity of all former ftatefmen, and the difcovery of which was evi- 
dently referved for the more enlightened politicians of the prefent day.— 
We, howeter, thall be content to be clafled with the old enthustasts, with- 
out envying our baronet the rank which he holds among our modern paci- 
ficators. : 

On the fubject of St. Domingo, the author oppofes to the ftatement of 
his opponent, the accounts of Neckar and Edwards; both of which, we 
can allure him, that opponent rejeéted from a knowledge of their inaccu- 
racy, and from the more full and authentic documents which he had in his 
polleiiion. This point, however, is more fully elucidated by Mr. Cobbett, 
in his Letters to Mr. Addington; which will form the fubject of our next 
article. 

Becaufe the writer in the Porcupine had contended that it was a libel on 
the minifter to fuppofe that, if the war had continued, the operations of the 
enfuing campaign would have been confined to ‘ the blockade of Brett, or 
the bombardment of Boulogne,” and aflerted that many more important 
operations would have been attempted, Sir F, Eden imputes to him the 
worfe than foolish intention of jultitying a contifuence of the war, merely 
on the ground of affording an opportunity for carrying fuch attempts into 
execution. This imputation muft have originated. in a mistake fo grofs, that 
it is difficult to conceive how fo clear-fighted a man as our author could have 
committed it; we fay a mistake, becaule the re{pectability of his character 
exempts him from all fufpicion of wilful perverfion, That writer probably 
thought that, if we had continued the war, we might have made. a conk- 
derable redu@tion in our land and jva forces; and limited our operations to 
the blockade of a// our enemies ports, and to keeping up a conftant alarm 
on their coafts. By fuch conduct, we thould have found our expences far 
blows what they at pre(ent are, and not much more than they will be — 
om Us the 
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the definitive treaty.fhall ,have,,been figned; while we fhould: have. been 
much better able. to defray them, as we fhould have continued to mono- 
polize the commerce of the.world. The French, being. thus harraffed, 
deprived of. the means of injuring.us, either,at home or abroad, and all their 
commerce cut off, would have been loon reduced to the alternative, either 
of again’ invading the territories of the neighbouring princes, for the fake of 
plunder, or of Jubmitting to make peace upon, fuch terms. as every man in 
this:country,would have deemed compatible with our fecurity, and confiftent 
with our bonour, This -was the « Elderado conqueft” which, that writer 
had. probably in view,) and which does, not fayour half, fo much, of Quixot- 
ifm as Sir Frederick’s ingenious. fpeculations on the wonderful effecis of 
capital and credit... 4). 
The fubject of ;the, third, letter is “ The Balance of Power ;? and here Sir 
| Frederick, gives a brief hulorieal iketch of the. opinions, and conduct of 
ftateimen.of palit times on that.important point. His object is evidently to 
prove, that becaufe. ruin has frequently been foretold from the threatened 
defiruétion of that balance,,and thofe predictions as frequently falfified, no 
danger is now to be apprehended from it. He has neglected, however, 
to explain the caufes which have operated to counteraét the effects of thofe 
ambitious encroachments ,which had a tendency to derange, if not to de- 
ftroy the balance. . Such an explanation would have marred his purpole. 
But as al] his. arguments amount to an aflertion, that the enormous agyran- 
difement of one power, founded on the annihilation of others, and giving 
the ability to ¢ruth the.independence of all its neighbours, jis a matter, if 
not of perfect indifference, of not fufficient confequence. to excite our alarm, 
they defeat themfelyes,.. For doétrine fo directly at variance with the opi- 
nions of our wileft fiatefmen, both of paft and prefent times, will, we are 
-perfuaded,, never pals.current with our countrymen. | Sir F, tells us, in the 
fame letter, that we fhall find, no precedents in hiftory “to prove that a 
peace; like the prefent, has. been the fore-runner of ruin ;”—he certainly 
rifks' nothing in the aflertion, becaule he well knows that no peace, /éke tie 
yrresent, isto be found in hiltory, ;In fact, he appears to have confidered 
_ «the peace, only as to the fate in which it has left our territories, compared 
with the ftate in which they were previous to the war; and not as to the 
relative flate in which it leaves Great Britain and France. But this laft is 
the only point of view in which it can fairly or rationally be confidered. 
Inthe Fourth Letter Sir F. purfues his obfervations on the peace, which 
he reprefents to be the relult of a mutual neceflity in both parties, and yet 
‘ fecure and honowable to.us. Mr. Cobbett having quoted A°fop’s Fable of 
the Woives, the Sheep, and the Dogs, to point out the dangers of peace, 
our author quotes another, the Lion, the Bear, and the Fox, to thew the 
inconveniences of war. ,‘ Whilit France and, Britain were wasting their 
firength in impotent attacks, neutral nations were extending their commerce 
and conlolidating their power.” How it can be faid that we wasted our 
firength, when it was exerted in defence of our religious and civil liberties; 
or, that our attacks were smfotent when, in moft cales, they accomplithed 
theirobject, by reducing the colonies, and annihilating the fleets, of our 
enemy, we are not able to comprehend. And the inapplicability of the 
fable is-evident, becaufe, the neutral nations did not “ feamper away” 
with our commerce, as the fox did with the fawn; on the contrary it ap- 
s, from the author’s own flatements, that our commerce was ex- 
tended by the war, aye, and our power, too, beyond all example, expect- 
ation, 
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wion, or hope. The obfervations in this letter on the ftate of France are 
inaccurate. : e278 
e Fifth Letter treats “ On the Commerce of Great ‘Britain—Trade 
with the Conquered Iilands;” the Sixth, **'On the Trade with the Neutral 
Powers ;”_ the Seventh, “ On the Trade with the Britith Colonies ;” and the 
Eighth and lait, * On the’ Trade with the Belligerent Powers.”—In thele 
letters on the commerce of the country, the author difplays an intimate 
knowledge of its commercial interefts, and proves that he hic confilted a 
variety of documents, ‘with a view ‘to dfcertain ‘the nature and extent of 
itscommerce, previous to, and during, the war. But he appears to us to 
be much too fanguine in his expe@ations, refpetting our future profperity ; 
and to make no’‘allowatice for the ttew order of things which the French 
revolution, and the final triumph ofits principles, ‘have’ eftablifhed in Fu- 
rope. That our apprehentions, however, may prove groundlefs, ‘and that 
his expe¢tations may be fulfilled; is our molt fervent wifh. Whatever dif- 
ference may fubfift- between us, as to the means of attaining it, our objeé 
is certainly the fame. 
‘ To fach of our readers as are acquainted with the compofitions of Sir 
Frederic Eden, ‘it is fuperfluous to obferve, that his file is eafy,; per{picu- 
ous, and correét. In ‘the Letters before us, he argues with great temper- 
ance, and, if his arguments be not conclufive, they are certainly the beft 
which have been adyanced in defence of the peace. 


Letters to the Right Fon. Henry Addington, Chancellor of His Majesty's Exchequer, 
on the fatal Effects of the Peace with Buonaparte, farticularly with respect to 
the Colonies, the’ Commerce, the’ Manufactures, and the Constitution o° the 
‘United Kingilom. “By William Cobbett. 8vo. Pr.120. Cobbett and 
Morgan. 1802. - 


MR, Cobbett begins by. flating, that the treaty of peace appears to him 
“ to have laid the foundation of. the ruin of the celonzes, the commerce, the 
manufactures, and the constitution, of thé kingdom ;” and he therefore labours 
to convince others of the jufinets of his opinion, with a view “ to produce 
fuch a change of, mealures as may yet fave us from .the deftruction with 
which we are threatened.” , : 

After thewing that.it had been the imvariable policy of Epgland to pre- 
vent the French from acquiring any confiderable footing. on thoje thores of 
South America which lie near to our Weft India iilands ; ad that a rigid 
adherence to this policy had diverted:the ambition of the enemy from that 
quarter of the globe, he proceeds to.obferve, that the late treaty “ has 
totally changed her fituation” there...“ . 

‘« To the north weft of her former colony, you have given herthe Dutch 
colony of Surinam, and that of Berbice, Demarara, and Effequibo, fituated 
on the fruitful banks of four rivers of the {ame names. Thete colonies con- 
tain about 75,000 fquare miles, aud have 300 miles of fea coait. 

“ That this country, Sir, is, infact, given up so Fiance, the world needs no 
other proof than the ftatements of youric!!, your colleagues, and the public 
prints, which are known, and well known, to be under the influence, and 
even under the guidance of the miniliry. Lorn Hawkesbury, upon 
being alked by Ma, Wuirsreap, “ whether Spain and Holland had been 
made parties to the preliminary treaty, aud whether ley had actually made 
the ceffions of Trigidada end Ce, ici,” replied, thet, “ the Preliminary 
Treaty was made only with Fran , 2ud that #0 direct communication was had, 

; upon 
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upon the subject, either with Spam or Holland*.” Some doubts. having beew 
exprefled, in the public prints, as to the willingnefs of Spain and Holland 
to agree to thele cellions, it was, by way of reply, fiated.in the True Briton 
(the Proprietor of which daily receives his directions from the Treafury) +, 
that thofe nations had not the power to prevent the-fulfilment of the treaty, 
The article 1 allude to, concluded, with the following words: ‘ They [Spain 
and Holland) mayGRUMBLE, dut they MUST SUBMIT,” . 

_ * Now, Sir, if you look upomas valid, a cetlion, made.to us, by France, 
of one part of the territories of Holland, you certainly will not deny, that 
that fame France has a like power over every other part of the territories 
of Holland: and; indeed, would it not be an abfurdity bordering on ideot- 
iim, to fuppole, that France will not virtually poflefs every Dutch colony, 
while her armies, are quartered, and while her proconiuls dictate laws, in 
the mother country ? 

~ * From the boundary line of Surinam, French Guiana {weeps round firft 
towards the fouth cali, and then towards the fouth, comprehending a {ea- 
coaft of 330 miles. Here the French territory, in South America, would 
have ended ;_ but,, the treaties of Badajos and of Madrid extend it 150 miles 
further to the fouthward, even to, the bank of the. Amazons, of the naviga- 
tion. of which river they give her the abfolute command. 

‘¢ Before | proceed, Sir, to obferve on the dreadful. influence, which this 
new empire mult infallibly have on our colonial fyftem, L cannot help mak- 
ing fome remarks on the conduct of you and your colleagues, relative to 
the treaty, by which the lafi-mentioned part of that empue has been ob- 
tained by France. | 

« In difcuiling the terms of a ticaty, which profefled to secure the inte 
grality of the territories of our allies, the eflect of every other treaty, containing 
fiipulations relative to thofe territories, were neceflarily taken into conti- 
deration. For this reafon it was, that Mr. Grey, previous to the difeut- 
fon of the Preliminary Treaty, repeatedly erighitred of His Mayesty’s 
Minitters, whether the treaty, between France and Portugal, signed at Madrid, on 
the 29th of Schtember, 1801, was, or was not, as far as related to cessions of 
territory, annulled by the Preliminary Treaty between England and France. Yo this 
queftion, the Miniliry, at firft, declined to give an anfwer{; but, ona 
future day ({iill previous to the difcutlion of the Preliminary Treaty), Lox p 
Hawkessvunxy replied, to a repetition of the fame queftion, that, « by 
the integrity of the territories of Portugal, was meant fuch territories and 
polleflions as Her Faithful Majesty poffetled subsequent to the treaty of Ba- 
dajys\|. In her fubfequent treaty with France, fome change was agreed on 
in the boundaries between French and Portuguefe Guiana; dur, all cessions, 
subsequent to the treaty of Badayjos, were annulled by the Preliminaries with Eng- 
land.” And this anfwer was, by every one, looked upon as proceeding 
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« * Vide, Parliamentary Debates, O&. 30, 1801.” | J 

«¢ + J think it not wrong, that the proprietor of a newspaper has inftruc- 
tions from the offices of government; but, what a man, fo infiruéted, ad- 
vances, it is perfectly fair to cite as the language of the minifiry.” 

“ + Vide, Parliamentary Debates, Oct. $0, 1801.” 

« || Vide, Treaty of Peace between Spain and Portugal, concluded at 
Badajos, June 6, 1801.” : 

“ @ Vide, Parliamentary Debates, O@, 30, 1801,” 
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from an unqueftionable fource, heeaufe his Lordthip prefaced it by obferv- 
ing, that the reafon why it was not given before, was, that «the officers 

Government were not, fi// that day, in potletiion of oficial information.’ 
Before, however, the ‘pordigapentary difcuilion took place, the French 
official journal (the vehicle, alas! through which Britons are, in future, to 
learn their defiinies!) informed us, that the treaty of the 29th of September 
had been ratified by BuONAPARTE, ‘ sans aucun changement,’ a circumitance, 
which led Lord Tremere to enquire, ‘ whether this ratification extended to any 
cessions, made since the treaty of Badayos;? to which Lord Hawkesbury re~ 
plied, ‘ that he could assuKE the noble Lord, that the ratification Dip NOT EX- 
TEND TO ANY POINTS OF CESSION*, 
© With this assurance, Sir, it was, that the parliament and the nation 
entered on the difcuffion of the Preliminary Treaty ; and need I add, that 
this explicit and folenm assurance has, from the fubfequent proceedings of 
the French government, received a contradi¢tion no lefs explicit and fo- 
lemn? Need, I tell you, Sir, that the ratification of this treaty, in all its 

ts, has been publickly announced to the Legiflative Body of France; 

that the ceflion which you-and your colleagues declared to be annulled has 
there been reprefented as flill.in force, and 2s infuring to our enemy a vatt 
acceflion of riches and of pewer; need I tell yon, Sir, that the very affur- 
ances, given by you to the Parliament of Great Britain, have been treated, 
by the Miniliers of France, with the fame fort of contempt which they be- 
fiow on the proceedings of the burle(que Legiflatures of the Helvetian, 
Cifalpine, and Ligurian Republicks +” 
- But whether the entire falfilment of the treaty in queftion be or be not 
infiited on. by France, it is contended by Mr. C. that even that extenfion 
of her territory, on the borders of Guiana, which the acquired by the treaty 
of Badajos, will fuffice to fecure the conquett of the Brazils, whenever the 
may be difpofed to atchieve it, and to. expofe our colonies to the moft im- 
minent danger. The poffeilion of Hilfpanola by the French will, alfo, it 
is maintained, expole to the fame danger fuch of our colonies as are fitu- 
ated on the other fide of the weftern Archipelago. The Firft Letter is de- 
voted to the eftablifhment of this pofition. 

In the Second Letter Mr. C. explains the grounds on which he builds his 
opinion, that a foundation is laid, by the peace, for the ruin of our com- 
merce; and contends that it is a mifiaken notion to aflert, that the greatnefs 
and happinefs of a nation depend on her wealth. His reafoning. on this 
topic is worthy of notice. 

« Mr. Pitt, in his fpeech of the 7th of Jane 1799, called the prefent 
war, ‘ a war of finance ;? ahd Sir Wo. Even (now Lory AuckLanp), in 
his letters to Lory Caruiste, publithed in 1779, obferves,; that, ¢ war is 
now become a science of MONEY. That side must first quit the field whose excheguer 
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« *' Vide, Parliamentary Debates, Oct. 30, 1801.” 

“ + Vide, the Speech of the Counfellor of State Derermownr, on the 
treaty of the 29th September, 1801, the whole of which {peech thould be 
carefully read, becaule it contains a developement of the intentions of France 
with seh to Portugal. I with the reader, too, to compare the infolent 
infinuations, and, indeed, the grofs and unfounded calumny, contained in 
that fpeech, with the cautious and fubmiflive tone recommended and ob- 
feted Within the walls of St. Stephen’s.” 
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fost fails’ Since the publication of thefe fententious fentences, his Lord. 
thip has had the mortification to fee bis country twice quit the field in dil- 
before abavhruprenemyv. No, Sir, itis on the warlite spirit.ol a 
nation that her honour, {ccurity, and happinefs; mufi chiefly depend; and 
this {pirit is generaily found to exit in an inverfe proportion to the magni- 
tude of her purfe. When, 1 -caft my eye over the ‘calculations of Metiis, 
Cuatmers, RossyandPivt; when! perceive them deducing a proof of the 
increale of our greatnels from the increale of our commerce and our wealth; 
when I fee them recurring to the reign of Queen Anne, and ftating, that 
then our thipping amounted to only two hundred thousand tons, and that now 
it amounts to favo millions of tons—that our annual revenue then was not three 
millions of pounds,) and that now it is /Airtyesix millions of pounds}; tited. with 
the triumphant comparifons of thefe arithmetical logicians, | turn to view 
the conduct and character of my country at the two epochs. At the former, 
1 find her: waging a long and arduous war for ‘the prefervation of the liber- 
ties of Europe... I find her explicitly declaring and. honefily purfuing her 
object; and, having attained that obje¢t, having weakened the mighty aid 
firengthened the weak, ‘humbled the ambitious and. exalted the humble, I 
fee her retiring from the field, loaded with laurels alone; feeking for com- 
penfation neither in {pices nor in fugars, but contenting herfelf with a 
harren rock, at once the emblem of her difintereftednefs and the monument 
of her glory. If I. pecome more minute in. my ‘refearches, 1 trace ‘her 
through a feries of thofe folid and noble national ats, which are the indu- 
bitable proofs of opulence at home and confequence abroad: her piety fhe 
fhows, not in attempts to reb, but in beftowing a dounty on, the patiors of 
the church; the enxpreiles her gratitude.to her hero, not. in air built naval 
fillars, but in a real and) princely manfion; with one hand fhe raifes the 
dome of St. Paul, with the other the demolithes the works of Dunkirk.— 
Such was England, Sir, in the infancy of her commerce, what fhe is now 
let the treaties of Shelburne and Addington tell.” 


A very extenfive commerce, however, is, he admits, indifpenfibly nece(- 


faxy, at this period, for the fupport of our independence; and he, therefore, 
confiders the effect of the peace upon our commerce, 1. with the Continent 
of Europe; 2.with the Welt Indies; 3. with the United States. of America: 
and from his view of each he draws the mofi gloomy and difcouraging in- 
ferences. In fupport of his own reafoning, Mr. C. quotes fome appofite 
paflages, from the valuable tract of Mr. M‘Arthur, which was reviewed in 
a former number of our work. On the fubjeét of our commerce with the 
Welt Indies, he very juftly obferves, that he “ muft confider this commerce 
relatively with that of France, with that of our rival, the fworn foe of our 

perity and our exiftence.—W ithoat taking this view of the fubje@, to 
enter on it at all’ would be totally ufelefs.” Unfortunately this mode of rea- 
foning has, of late, been too much neglected; and it is from fuch neglect 
that moft of our defenders of the peace have been led to deduce fuch erro- 
neous conclufions from their premifes. Philanglus, the author of the 
« Eight Letters on the Peace,” whom Mr..C, probably did not know to be 
Sir Frederick Eden, is treated with equal feverity and contempt ; in a man- 
ner, indeed, in which, we are perfuaded, he would not have been treated 
had his name been originally prefixed to his letters... Mr. C, admits his pres 
miles, refpeéling the increafe of our commerce during the war, but,denics 
his conclufions, refpe€ling the continuance. of fuch increafe. His remarks 
on this head of the argument are ceriainly entitled to very ferious attention, 
“ That 
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. “ That the commerce of Great-Britain had regularly increafed from, the 
beginning to the end of the war.is certain; but this would be a strange:ar- 
gument to ufe in defence of the Aeace, were it not, at the fame time, endea- 
youred to be maintained, shat the peace, would mot, upou the whole, preduce a 
diminution in that commerce. Were I and your defenders are at iflue. With 
refpect to, one. of the four principal, heads, under, which I have. divided.our 
commerce, | have already ftated that this diminution muft be immenfe, a 
ftatement which I have backed with the opinion of a writer of great emi- 
nence on the fubject of commerce and finance: I now proceed to. prove, 
wel? like diminution will take place. in, opr commerce with the, W eii- 
es. ents ies werls ieee Bl blo de ~— 
1. To xeduce our, refources even, to, what. they were befone the way would be 
certain ruin. , Our fermanent necessities have doybled ;, intiead of three hundred 
millions, our debt is now fix hundcedunillions... To attempt to dupport, this 
geht upon our former .refources, would be like feeding a, grenadier. upon p 
Vith great kipdnels, and care, the-poor fellow. might, eke obt a wi Bi a 
exilience, as, long as be was fuffered to lounge akout, his barracks, ut les 
nerves would hardly be ftrong enough to neal the faligues of a. field- 
day, much, lets to encounter the toils, the hardthips, and. the; dangers of 
war. 


’ ' 


rrrecete 


He next thews the relative, flate, of the commerce of, this country ¢ 

France, before the war, at the clofe of the, war, and,its probable Pare 

three years after the war. The following is a fuunmarysgt thefe flatements. 
“ A fummary of these flatements will simplify the camparilon; 
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tga i Y hivd Popula- | Shipeo >!) Seay |) Dxportsp> 

: brenedY tions | ping. th imen. | Lo Sterbitigy 

Before Great Britain, | 520,889} :297;252) 25,061 })'5,182,919 
the War.) ] France, 2's '968,779 490.930 | 87/99 10,68 P4926 
Befors: °°» ¢ Great Britain, |) 956,750) 440,894) 35;022) 10,467 456 
the Peace. France, 177,168} 65,300] 5,180] 1,956)484 

' Three Years ¢ Great Britain; | 520,889 } 297,252 ; 23,0G)] 5,189,912 
hence, .} ‘France; : | 153 16,642 |-535,957 [43,911 | 14,071,829 


“:"Phus, Sir, previous to the peacey, eur, Weli-ludia colonies Kad,a, popu 
lation of more than. nine hundred ‘thoufand fouls, a .produge of near yten 
millions anda half, and. employed ppar'y half a. million, tons .of thipping, 
with more than thirty-five thouland. feamen; while: the popu/ation. of the 
French colonies. was reduced to lels. than two hundred thonand fouls, her 
produce to, lefs. than two millions, her {hipping to tixty.tho,‘and, tons, and 
her feamen to the number of five thoufand. , la three yeats ume, the Wefi- 
Tudia, commerce of Britain, fuppoling her to retain, in fyll protperity, all 
the colonies you have left her, will-be reduced to a population of five bun- 
dred thoutand fouls, its produce .to five millions, its, thipping) to. lefs than 
three hundred, thoufand togs, and its feamen to twenty three thoufand in 
number 3 while the commerce of the enemy, will be fed by a population. of 
nearly a million and a half of fouls, by a produce. of fourteen millions of 
money, employing upwards of ditty thoutand tons of thipping, navigated 
by more than forty thoufand feamen.’ . 

Mr. C. difcufles, and, endeayours to confute, the objections, whieh, he 
forelees, may. be. fiarted to, his calculations refpecting the future ftate of 
the commerce of the two countries. . In this attempt..he certainly difplays 
a deep 
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adeep knowledge of his fabje(i; though it cannot be expected that his 
wrguiments will prove convincive to all. He rates the population of Saint 
Domingo’ much higher than Philanglus, and his flatemeut is certainly 
founded on mach more authentic documents than thofe to which that writer 
fers Apphed for information. 

© The fepulation of the French part of St. Domingo has been greatly 
under-rated by Bryan Evwarns, who eftimated the white imbrabitants 
at $3,000, at a time when he might ealily have been informed, that the 
lite militia alone aétually confifted of 16,000 men, a circumftance that 
will ‘fully fatisfy any one capable of the leaf refle€tion, that the whole 
white population could ‘not poflibly have been lefs than from filty to fixty 
‘thoufand fouls. To the French population before the war (and 1 {hall 
‘hereafter prove that it will, in three years hence, fuppofing peace to con- 
‘tinue, have experienced no diminution) 1 have added the prefent popula- 
tion of the Spanith part of the illand, which your “ dest defender,” Put- 
‘ANG LUs, ftates, upon the authority of Eo>waxns, at 20,000, and which 
¥, upon the authority of Moreau pve Str. Merry, ftate at 125,000, of 
‘which only 15,000 are flaves.” 

«< This ttatement of Moreau was made from the afual ecenfus, fur- 
nifhed him by the Spantth Governor. The parts ofa hundred were drop- 

in order to avoid encumbering the fentences, or the total would, pro- 
bly, have amounted to a thoufand or two more. By cating your eye on 
the population of the city of Santo-Damingo and its diftrict, you will perceive 
whence has arifen the error of Bryan Epwarps, and the confequent 
etror of histhumble imitator. They have miftaken the population of the 
capital jor the population of the whole colony! And thefe are “ high authori- 
ties;”’ thefe are writers, on whom a Britifh Minitter has the weaknels to 
rely for a defence of his meafures !” 

He next attacks the arguments of Philanglus, which tend to prove that it 
will be a very long time indeed before the ‘trade of that colony will be 
rcfiored. fi 

« Since the peace, it has been much in vogue, ‘to fpeak contemptuou!ly 
of its value; to repretent it as a colony, which was, indeed, once of ‘ome 
importance, but which is now in fuch a fiate of devatiation as to leave the 
“owner noHope of deriving any advantage from it, for many years, at lcatt. 
I can remember, Sir, when different fentiments were entertained, and 
when diffetent language was held. 1 caty remember when, toon after our 
janding on the ifland, Lorn Hawkessury (now Lord Liverpool) congra- 
tulated the Hiwfe of Peers on the capture of a colony, capable of yielding 
an export produce of ten millions annually; and this congratulation took 
place after the! far greater part of the ravages had been committed. But 
new behold! this colony of unexampled, and almofi incredible refources, 
‘though it has been ever fince on the return to peace and protperity, is be- 
come ™ the RUINED and RAVAGED St. Domingo ;” amere wate, a heap 


of rubbith, where a banditti of negroes are wandering about amongtt the’ 


graves of their mafters. But, not to leave any room for'cavil on this icore, 
1 beg leave to quote the very words of your defender Puritancrus:—* The 
French colony, thus, appears to have contained, eleven ‘years ago, above 
530,000 inhabitants. It was, however, computed, in the vear 1793, that 
the clafs of negroes alone had fuftained a diminution of more than 100,000. 
Mr. Enwarps fays, that fince that time the mortality has‘been {till more 
rapid; and, including the lofs of whites by ficknels and emigration, re- 
duces 
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‘dices the population of St. Domingo, in June 1796, to two-fifths of the 
whole number of inhabitants (white and black) which it pofleifed in the be- 


‘ginning of 1791. According to this calculation, rfwerds of 300,000 human 

dings have miserably perished in this devoted country within the short period of six 
years: Ot the cultivation and commerce of the ifland, we may form’an 
adequate idea from the fame authority; from which it appears, that the 
average ‘exports from the French part of St. Domingo previoully to the Re- 
volation; were rather more than 5,000,0001. In 1791, they were upwards 
of 5,500,0001. In 1800, (according to an official report of the Miniter of 
the Interior, ‘made in 1801,) 


« The imports into.France from all the French colonies fives. _ sterling. 


in the Kalt and Wefi Indies, were, - 1,433,800 or G1,8¥5 
« The exports from France to all the French colonies 
in the Ealt and Weti-Indies, were, - 282,300 or 11,762 


“Jn 1788, St. Domingo imported French goods to ‘the amount of more 
“than 5,500,000!. in five hundred and cighty veilels belonging ‘to France, 
carrying 189,679 tons, exclufive of 98 vetlels engaged in the African trade. 
In-1800, I believe, (though I will not ftate this as a pofitive fact) nor 
single French vessel eared out from France for this island.’ 

« Now, Sir, the imference evidently intended to ‘be drdwn from this 
fiatement, is, that the whites and others who have emipratrd, are dead, or 
at jeaft, are loft for ever to St. Domingo; that Mrce hundred thousand, oit 
of five hundred thousand b\acks‘and mulattoes, have really died, or have been 
killed; and that the exports from the colony, inthe year 1800, amounted / 
only a certain portion of 61,8251.; and that, mor a@ single ship did, in that year, 
clear out for the colony ! 

«1 will not charge Put.anGius with wilful falsehood, nor with cvilful mise 
representation, for, {rom the fimplicity of his manner, it is evident, that his 
mifreprelentation’ proceeds from’ that ignorance, in which he, probably, 
participates with thofe, who ought to have been better informed, before 
they adopicd a meature, fo defperate as to accept of a defender in him. 
But, Sir, this circumfiance does not render an expofure of his mifreprefent- 
ation lels neceflary ; for, we have lately learned by ‘experience, that nei- 
‘ther the improbability, nor the falfchood, of a ftatement, operates to its 
diferedit. 

« The devaftation and the carnage, in St. Domingo, have been great ; 
but have they been'fuch as to warrant a belief, that 300,000 men have 
been actualled killed by 200,000 furvivors? There is, on the face of this 
flatement, fomething too wonderful te obtain credit from any one, who has 
advanced beyond the hiftory of Jack the Giant-killers Purtanxeius does, 
indeed, drop a word about emigration; but he confines it to the eoArtes, and 
makes no dedu@tion, on that account, from the number of his slain. ‘If 
PutLaNncGius had been where | was, in the year 1793, he might have feen 
ten thousand blacks, whites, and mulattoes, land, in one day, and at one port, 
from veflels, coming from St. Domingo. ‘Had he underftood the Tubjeét, 
on which he was writing, he would have known, that the emigration 
began in the year 1790, and that it continued till Great-Britain and Ame- 
rica entered into a treaty with Toussaint, in the year 1798; he would 
have known, that 80,000 of the inhabitants of the French colony emigrated 
to the United States, that the flaves were there hired out by their mafiers, 
that the whole population there increafed, rather than decrea‘ed, in poag 
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her; and that both maflers.and Javes have, fince the autumn of 1798, beer 
gradually returning to the colony. He would have known, that there was 
avery confiderable emigration, ofall colours, to Old France; that great 
numbers went ta New Orleans, to the Floridas, to Cuba, to Porto-Rico, 
to St. Thomas, and eliewhere: fo that PatnanGLus may reit affured, that 
a very. great agetion of § te 300,000, Auman beings, who have, miserably perished 
in that devoted. county, ,are yetjalive and merry; and, I,dare,fay, 1 thall re- 
ceive his unfeigned thanks for/having thus wiped the tears from, his. philan- 
thropic cheeks. — : ' “ (al ak R 

“« Some writers deal in flaughter, asa popular fpecics, of the fublime, 
and as an infallible .cure for the obftinate drowtmne!s of their readers, 
Whether this innocent motive! produced the Ratemeit® of PH LaANG ts is 
More fhali T.ean fay, but that tiatement’is certainly 4 molt glaring éxag- 
geration.—Mows. he aw Mone U4 Bonb £, Who wrote in 1798, computed 
the mortality, “oceafioned*by the Revoliftion; inthe French’ colony of St. 
Domingo, Jat f/ty thousand souls; and the eventuallofs nfinegroes, fuppofing 
the colony foon,to. return under the governnient, oF France, ‘at eight five thou- 
sand ; andthefe; numbers were, by all the St, Domingo, planters, whof¢.opi- 
nions | had an opportunity of knowing!(and) they, were not afew), thought 
fo be much too high. © There have beew not many, Peftructive battles in St. 
Dowingo,, Adgiinations, murders, and moft horrid acts of cruelty, have, in- 
deed, heen abundant, but, 300,000.men are not; in.thisyway, fo foon and fo 
ealily deitroyed. The fact is, that the far greater half of the depopulation 
processes fem emigration to friendly on neutral countries, and the perlons 
o emigrating are now, and haye long been, returning, Like birds that the 
gun of the fowler has icared trom their food, they have been {cattered in 
every dire¢tion; but your friendly hand having removed) the caule_of their 
fear, they are now flocking back to; theiy haunt, where, , when, they are all 
ailembled, they will fearcely, pereciye the diminution.in,their numbers.” 

Having overthrown one of Philanglus’s pofitions, our author next attacks 
another of them with equal fuccefs.,; 

« But, falle as isthe fiatement of Puitangtus, with regard to the depo- 
pulation of this colony, his fiatement re{pecting the diminution’ in its resources 
is full more fo. ‘ Of the cultiyation and commerce, of the illand,’ fays he, 
‘we may form an adequate idea, from thele tacts, to. wit, ‘ that in the year 
1791, the eXports were in amount upwards of 5,5Q90,0001., and that, in the 
year 1800, the imports of France, trom all, the French colonies were only 
64,8251., and further, that, in the fame year, not a,dingle French vetlel 
cleared out from France for that ifland.’ 

“ To tell a lie in the words of truth is an art afcribed to the Society or 
Jesus, and were I dilpoied to join in the bafe calumnies heaped on that 
jociety, 1 thould not {cruple to rank PuiLanGcius amongtt the moft finifhed 
of its pupils. He tells us, that, from the facts, which hé has flated,, ‘ we 
may form an adeguate idca, of the. cultivation and .commerce of this ifland,’ 
which ‘ adequate idea’ evideritly is, shat the colony did not, in 1809, export pro 
duce to the amount of 60,0001,,) aud that not a single ship, did, during that year, 
clear out for the colony. This is the ‘ adeguate idea,’ which the deceived and 
infulted Brititlpublic are taught to form of the cultivation and commerce 
of the Freneh caony of St, Domingo; and this is the, writer, whom, re- 
port fays, yon and your colleagues regarded as she best defender of the peace ! 

‘« Now, Sia, I beg you.te hiten to a few sreths, and if you. do not turn 
with fcorn from.Puitancuus and, his defeuce, you mult have much lels 
fente 
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fenfe as well as lefs candour than I fincerely believe you to poffefs.—During 


the year 1800, during that year in which PaHitanervs would periuade 
you, that the «onde of. St. Domingo did not amount to 60,000)., and that not a ships 
cleared out for the colony ; during that very year, it appears, from the Caflom- 
houfe returns of the United States, that 642 veffels were entered inwards, 
and 428 were cleared outwards, for the ‘ rwined and ravaged St: Domingo !” 
It alfo appears from thoie returns, that, during’the fame year, foreign pros 
duee, much of which came from St. Domingo, to the amount of 39 millions 
of dollars (upwards of ‘eight millions (terling), Was brdught into the United 
States for re-exportation.—Betides this, the: Danes, the Swedes, and the 


Hamburghers, carried ona confidérable ‘trade ‘with’ the ‘ruined and ra- 


waged’ Colony; nor was even Britain without her tharey‘ and, Sir, no triflin 
ortion of thofe Weti-India imports and exports; boalted ‘of’ in the Houle 
of Commons, on the memorable third of November laft; ought to have 
been attributed to the ‘ ruined and ravaged St. Doitingo” = * vad 
« Of thele faéts I was-in poffeffion at the time when Pu1tLanctus be- 
an to figure-away itv the’ columns of the Porcupine. To ftop him would 
ond been an a¢t of mercy, of which I thought him unworthy, and as to 
juliice, 1 knew he would execute it upon himtelf, were’ he but favoured 
with a fufliciency of rope. In the mean time, however, left his ignorant 
fpirit fhould refift the dictates of conviction, I provided ‘me an initrument 
wherewith to give him the coup-de-grdece. This inftrament is ‘a letter trom 
a merchant, who was in St. Domingo, in the year 1800.” 
Here follows the letter, dated Liverpool, Dec,'2!, 1801. | 
« This letter, Sir, firmly etiablifhes the truth of all my ftatements rela- 
tive to the French colony of St. Domingo. Here we find, that 130 Ames 
rican veffels, befides a number of Danes and Hamburghers, and ten French 
vellels, took in lading and failed, i the space of three mionth:, from the port 
of Cape Francois alone, which every one knows to have, been ‘the moft 
ruined and ravaged part of ¢ the ruined and ravaged St. Domingo.’ We fur 
ther find, that many of the ditiilleries and tugar-works were already rebuilt, 
that the plantations were in a profperous itate, and that the eflates had 
been refiored to all thofe proprietors, who had been wife enough not to 
place confidence in England. We find no want of that cafital, of which 
your defender has repreiented the colony to be fo deftitute; we find car- 
oes, even Britifh cargoes, paid for in cath: we find a profitable cuftom- 
Boule under proper regulations, and we find abundance of proof, that the 
produce of the colony, even in 1800,’ was full as great as that of Jamaica 
ever has been. Before fadis like thefe how quickly do the leaden columns 
of Putnanetrus diflolve into their native drots! | 
« TF fuch, Sir, was the {tate of the French colony of St. Domingo, in 
1800, and fuch I am perluaded you will now be convinced it was, it has 
certainly been growing better and better to this hour. What, then, will 
it be Miperiss force, wher all the proprictors, except thofe who foolithly 
traited'to Britith wifdom and Britith perfeverance have returned, {trergth- 
ened by the céntrexions, which they, for the moft part, have formed in the 
United States’6f America? When France thall, too, enjoy the inefiimable 
advantages to be derived from the tole poffeffion of the Spanifh part of the 
iland, which will gréatly augment her- population, ftrengthen her militar 


defence, protect her navigation in time of war, extend her cultivation, and, 


above Jl, give her an ample, a regular, and never-failing fupply of catile oi 


every defcription, #refource of ‘whieh every other Weft-India colony is 
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almoft entirely deftitute? Is it too much, Sir, to fuppofe, that, with all 
thefe additional advantages, and many more that could be mentioned, the 

rench colony will, ia she course of three years, attain to its former commercial 
iinportance? Moft afluredly it is not, and.thofe who attempt to huth the 
apprehenfions, naturally excited by juch a fuppofition, can be wfluenced by 
no motive but that of a detire to deceive the nation, and thereby to thelter 
Miniiters from the effeéts of its refentment.’ 

‘The third and lati letter relates to our manufactures, which Mr. C. eon- 
ceives will be nearly excluded from every part of the continent where the 
French have any iniluetce or coptroul,, And he endeavours to firengthen 
this inference by the treaties which France has figned with Spain and Por. 
tugal, and the comments which have been made on thofe treaties by per- 
fons conneéted with the French government. Indeed, nothing thort of 
infatuation can lead any man to doubt, for an inilant, the rooted enmity 
which Buonaparte bears to this country, and his fixect determination to pro- 
mote the ruin of her commerce and manufactures, How far he may poilels 
the ability to accomplith, this favourite object is, indeed, a different quefiion. 

Philanglus having fiated, “ that. our future intercourfe with the United 
States (of America) will entarce thofe relources of employment and of 
wealth, which that country has opened to Britith manufacturers and mer- 
chants ;”——our author proceeds to demonfirate the fallacy of his fiatement ; 
which was alfo the ftatement of Lord Hawkeibury, in his fpcech on the 
Preliminary Treaty. 

“ ‘The increafe in our manufactures, exported to the United States of 
America, has arifen from three caufes: from the regular increafe of popu- 
lation’ and confequent wealth in the United States: from the decline in the 
manufactures of Holland, and the {ulpeniion of thofe of France and the 
countries now annexed to her empire: from the emigration occalioned by 
the war: from the re-exportation of our manufactures from the United 
States to the colonies of France, Holland, and Spain. 

« All.the increafe, which has arifen from the firft of thefe enumerated 
caules, that is, from the REGULAR increase of the population and consequent 
suealth of the United States, we (hall retain, till France thall be able to rival 
us, or “till our trade thall be interrupted by the hoftility of the, American 
government, of which latter contingency I thall fpeak by and by. But, 
dir, that this increale forms but a comparatively fmall portion of that, which 
has, of late years, taken place, will evidently appear from the following facts. 
A cenfus was, lait year, taken in the United States, from which you may 
learn, that their population then amounted to 5,214,801 fouls. In the yeat 
1790, when the former cenfus was taken, it amounted to 3,929,326 ‘ouls; 
fo that, during the ten lati years, the increate has been, 1,285,475 iouls. 
But, from this increafe muit be deducted $0,000 emigrants from St. Do- 
mingo, who had not yet returned to their ifland, when the cenfus was 
taken; and, at leait, 80,000 emigrants from France and Holland, and from 
the other French and Dutch colonies and dependencies. This reduces the 
increafe to 1,175,475 fouls, which is an addition of little more than onc 
ffth to the number and confequent wealth of our permanent cutiomers, 

while the increafe in our manutactures exported to America has, during the 
fame period of ten years, been nearly as twe to one: in 1790 they amounted 
to 3,094,0001. and‘in 1800 they amounted to 6,232,000. 

* Such a diff roportion would have tanght Patranctus, if he had ur- 
deritood the fubject on which he was writing, of rather figuring, to ite 
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for other and more proportionate caufes; and he would have found, that 
thefe caufes were, the fulpenfion of the manufaétories in the countries, 
under the power of dur enemy, which manufactories will now be revived. 
He would have found, that the emigration, oceafioned by the war, fent to 
America backs to wear our cloth and cotton, and money to pay for them; 
which emigration has not only now: ceafed, but a re-emigration is daily 
taking place. And, which is of fill more importance in the account, he 
would have found, that, of the vatt quantity of Britith manufactures, ex- 
ported to the United States of America during the war, one-fourth, at leaft, 
was Te-exported to the Weft-India and South American colonies of our 
enemy, and her allies, Holland and Spain. Thefe facts are fo well-known, 
and the deduétion from them is fo evident, that, if Parnancius had ap- 
plied toany American merchant, if he had {pent only one evening in either of 
the American coffee-houfes, if he had {trolled but one hour on the American 
change, he would have been fully convinced, that our manufactures ex 
ported to the United States, even next year, will experience a diminution f 
more than ONE-FOURTH, on the correétnefs of which opinion I would 
venture to fiake my life.” 

Mr. Cobbett even carries his difcouraging apprehenfions ftill farther, and 
expretles ftrong doubts of our ability to command the American trade 
“even with this diminution :”—He thus concludes his letters, which, what- 
ever objections may be ftarted by the fanguine frands to the peace to fome 
of his premifes and to his voilteill abeiinics, muft, we think, be admitted by 
all to contain much valuable information, which will be highly uleful to 
men of al! parties. 

“ Having, new, Sir, taken a view of the effeéts, which the Peace with 
Buonaparte will have on our Colonies, our Commerce, and our Manufactures ; and 
having, as I think, fully proved that it will finally produce the ruin of them 
all, I thould next enter on an examination of thofe effects with refpect to 
our vee, * ge that Conftitution, which, you truly fay, has been “ Areserved 
by the War,” and which J greatly fear will be destroyed by the Peace ; but 
this muft be referved for another opportunity. 1 with our Conjtitution to 
be what it was. Such as my {mall thare in it came to me, fuch I with it to 
defcend to my children. But, this is a matter that requires more reflection 
than I, at preient, have time to beftow on it. The rights and privileges of 
a Britifh fubject I moft earncftly defire to preferve ; but, I would fooner be 
deprived of them for ever, than fuffer a fyllable to efcape me, prejudicial to 
the durability or the influence of the throne. 

“ With this, Sir, I take my leave, begging you to be afured, that, I 
have, in this difcuflion, been aétuated by no motive but that of public good; 
and that, whatever I may have incautioufly uttered, favouring of a(perity, 1s 
to be attributed, not to any perfonal dislike, but to that anger and reient- 
ment, which, after havivg combated fo long with the regicide Republic, 1 
muft naturally feel againit thofe, who have eftablified and exalted her om 


the ruin and difgrace of my country.” 
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“EL firft-edition of this Comparative Eftimate was, publithed in the 
year 1752, in aniwer to fome ditc ouraging fiatements, on the subject 

af finance, which appeared in a pamphlet written by Dr. Currie of Liver. 
qool, who aiflumed the name of Jaiper Wilfon. Lt proved the author to be 
an able political mathematician, and gained hima high characier for dili- 
Gence ot refearch, and propriety of application ; while it aniwered the be- 
neticial purpofe of inipiring the people with confidence in the extent and 
tility of the national re‘ources In the additions to the eliimate, which 
bring at down to,the preient day, Mr. Chalmers diiplays the tame good qua- 
dities; and he is, of courl, entitled to the tame commendations: But in his 
efiorts to counteract a desfondency, as he files it, of a diflerent nature, not 
ariting out of any diftrui: ot the tutliciency of our relources, but out of a 
‘wwell-tounded dread of the gigantic power of our natural enemy, and of the 
Mew principles which gave me to past pees and which, in return, it is 
ealculatedkto extend ; he is very tar, indeed, from being equally fuccelsful, 


‘ws we (hall preiently thew. 


-. Though our author affect to ridicule others for gravely aflerting what uo 
one can deny, he does not feruple to make very frequently fimilar atlertions 
himfelf Thus we are gravely told:— It is true that the navigation and 
ov ftrength at the country go hand m hand together: the mergantile 

onpeite mainiain (maintains) our naval militia, during peace, and our naval 
smulitia protect the mereantile tipping in war.” , This certamly is one of 
thofe aliertians which no one can deny; but whic! h, neverthelets, it may be 
very proper to flate; for we are nol io laltidious as Mr. Chalmers. 

In tracing the progreilive ftate of our commerce, Mr.C. indicates its 
tendency. to inereaie the number of bankruptcies in proportion to its extent; 
wand he gives usa table, extracied (rom the London Gazettes, axhibiting, in 
ene ‘point of view, the number of brankruptcies, in every month, in two and 
forty different years, between 1700, when the number was 38, and 1795, 
when it amounted to, 1304. As bankruptcies are the ereatures of commerce, 
‘of courle they mit heep pace with the ferGlily of their parent. But, in ac- 
counting for the: frequency of bankruptcies, in ‘the prefent age, he overlooks 
iwo efficient caufes; ircegular (not mercantile) {peculation, and unbounded 
extravagance, A total revolution, indeed, has taken place in the character 
and conduct of Britith merchants; they now difdain to refide near the [cene 
of their butinefs ; but. fly to the haunis of diilipation, and bluth to be {een out 
ot. the purlieus of fathion, They vie with the mott opulent of our nobility, 
in pomp, magnificence, and luxury ; in the nature and expenc e of their 
amuiements. They become purchat ers of boroughs, party- intriguers, and 
Aimportunate applicants for court-favours. The deepeti play at the fathion- 
able gaming houles at the weit-cnd of the town is paltry work compared 
with the extentive fpeculations ef our mercantile pat rs, im_the alley. 
Were a true Britith merchant of the old ichool to look up from his grave 
and: read an advertifement of a modern bankrupt’s effedis, he would imagine 
that all the cofily mantions of the great had beep rifled to tiock his houle, 
with furniture and plate ; his wife with jewels ; his cellars with wine; and his 
coach-houtes and ttables with carriages and hories !*-——The truits of induiiry 





* A Gentleman of this defer! puion gave hi. hate- dreifer two puineas for 
gong: tohis » within a walk of London, to cut 41; hair; a fort ¢ tilne pre. 
yiows bo his ban akrupteys ; ty 68 73 COA 
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mav be tawfully, though lavithly enjoyed ; but contitieney of chara@ér, dif 
ermination-of rank, and focial fuberdination, thould be duly obferved. > An 
ariitecracy of wealth is the mot odious and leati lupportable of all ditiinc- 
tions’in fociety ! unite , 
«< We might learn from experience,” fays Mr. C, adverting to the fubje@ 
of bankruptcy, ‘that. pro{perity generally leads us to advertity, as: the 
higheit health is oftem the forcrunner of the wortt diteates.” If, indeed, a 
plethoric habit be to the body, politic, what at ts to the natural body, is uit 
not to.be apprehended that a much greater calamity -than individual bank- 
ruptey wilcbefal the nation?» He untolds, however, with coniiderable abj- 
lity, the real:gaules of the numerous bankruptcies in 1792-3; and contiderd, 
ina jutt pomblof view, the: potent remedy which the -Parliament fo wilely 
applied taithe ‘evil; and. which effected a completes it nota radical, cure. 
His comments onthe country bankseare judicious 3: as they draw a proper 
line between thew ytility.and abalie, We could not but finile; on calling 
our eye over thy drt ot places.to which the pringipal seligf was granted by 
the Commercial Commitlioners, at the difiretstul period of 1793, to tee Glaty 
gow, Leith, Banil> Perthy Dundee, Edinburgh, and Pailley, placed before 
London, chaverpool, &c. But far be it frem,-us to condemu a partiality 
which has its fource in one of the moti natural and molt laudabiedeehngs gt 
the human heart. | His ob/ervations on the folyeney of the bank of England, 
and the floppaye*ot payment in cath, are highly judicious... . 
But there is vo part of the book, in which we to heartily concur in the 
juttice and propriety of the author’s fentiments, as in that poction of his lait 
chapter, in whiclr he expatiates on the nature and confequences of our pre- 
fent fyliem of agriculture; and on the caules of the icareity and dearne!s ar 
provilrous. He fiji thews, that the latter cannot poillibly arile trem the 
want of tkill or attention in the cultivation ot the land; fo iar from the ex- 
iftence of any fuch defect, it is incontrovertibly true, as Mr. C, ttates, thai 
« during the fix and thirty years, which ended with 1800, the furface of our 
iland was, continually, improved, beyond all former example; and ini'the 
last ten years of this period, more than in the Ars? ten years ;” and yet, 
* within the fame {ix and thirty ’years, our importation of corn began, arid 
has increafed the mioft, towards tiic.conclafion of this long period.” — Tt fuk 
ther appears, that, in the prefent reign, no lefs than FIFI gKN HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-#wWO ACTS oF 1NCLOSUKE, have been patied by the Legifla- 
ture, for the ineloture of 2,804,197 acres of land! Hence it evidently 
fefults that theré js more produce,’ or as Mr. C. chutes to call it ve- 
‘ual, derived trom the land, at prelent, in a dad featon, than formerly, i % 
good one, ' , 
Having eftablifhed thele premifes, he thus proceeds :-— 
“The difficulty, and the dilivets,‘of late times, did not arife from ovtr 


hroducing lest, notwithtianding the unfavourable feafons; but from our cor- 
é » 


suming more: “in good tealons, we produce infinitely nove victual, than was 
raifed in the prolperous years, ending W ith Li o4; perhaps enough, in 
plentiful’ years, as we may infer, frony the foregoing details: but, we con- 
fume muclmore 3) as we may learn from the well known amount of the im- 
ports of edt, during recent times. We have 2,830,000 more people, ua 
Kngland and Wales, at prefent, as we know, trom the late enumeration, 
than there exifted, in the {ame-countries, at the epoch of the bounty on 
corn, in 1689: ifeach confumer ule at lealt one quarter a year, then the 
renctal coiMumption of fuch nis eX be 2,850,000 quartors of every 
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fort of grain :* and, confequent!y, more than half a million of quarters be- 
yond the former export, and recent import, of corn, added together, as we 
have feen. Neither is there included, in this ettimate, the ttarch making, 
the pafiry, the poultry-meat, the pig-meat, the horie corn, the dittillery, the 
brewery. The confumption is, therefore, not only much greater now than 
formerly, but many con{umers, who, in le!s opulent times, eat rye-meal, and 
oat-meal, now eat flower of wheat. The confumption of the whole body of 
confumers is not only more expentive, but it is more wajteful, at prefent, 
than formerly. A revolution, which has gradually taken place, during the 
lait fifty, or fixty years, has leflened the number of fuppliers, and added, 
largely, to the body of confumers. The cottagers have been driven into 
villages; the villagers have been forced into towns; and the town/{men 
have been enticed into cities: while the cottagers remained m their ham- 
lets; and the villages in their vicinages, they derived much of their fub- 
fiftence from the foil, whereon they lived: when they became townfmen, 
and citizens, they ceafed to be partly fuppliers, and began to be altogether 
confamers. 

« We owe much of this difadvantageous change to our modern fy{tem 
of agriculture. This fyitem, as it has been long practifed, has produced the 
moit calamitous effects, without effecting all the falutary confequences, for 
which it is celebrated. By confolidating farms to’ an enormous extent ; by 
forcing cottagers from their hamlets; by pretending to make much profit 
with little labour; the agricultural fyitem has depopulated, and is depopu- 
luting the fhires, wherein it prevails. This evil, in our political economy, 
has been long fufpected: itis now certain. There is not a propofition, in 
the mathematics, that is more demonttrable, than the pofition, that the agri- 
cultural fyftem depopulates the country.t The agricultural fy {tem attempts 

to 
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« * The Rev. John Howlett fays, Dispersion, p. 11,-~* If thefe addi- 
tional inhabitants live upon barley, they will each require ¢we/ve buthels a 
yor inftead of eigkt of wheat; if upon oats, nearly fixteen buthels.’? Mr. 

irom, in his Corn Traéts, p. 15, fays, ‘ wheat is double the value of the 
anterior grain; J thall throw upon the general confumption of the people, 
the grain confumed by horfes, which are not employed in agriculture, hogs, 
poultry, ftarch-makers, &c. and when it is contidered, that a great number 
of people live chiefly upon the inferior grain, we cannot, under all thefe cir 
cumifiances, appropriate jefs than two quarters of the feveral forts of grain, 
over-hand, to the confumption of each pe:fon, upon an average yearly, for 
bread, beer, {pirits, 8c.’ With thofe intimations, the well-informed author 
of the Corn Tra¢ts had already concurred. According to the principles of 
Mr. C. Smith, [Tracts 18] we may now eftimate the whole confumption 
of England, and Wales, which, the enumeration has aflured us, contain 
9,330,000 perions. — 

_ Bread corn, at one quarter, each - 9,330,000 Quarters, 
Corn made into drink - ° - 4,605,000 
Corn for cattle, poultry, &c. - - 4,665,000 





—— 


The total of home confumption . - —-18,660,000 





+ The enumeration of 180), among a thoufand other informations, 
evinces the truth of that pofition 
In 
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to ape the manufacturing fyfiem, which has a quite different tendency. 
The great aim of the manufacturing fytiem is to produce a better commo- 
dity, at a cheaper rate. The conttant effect of the agricultural fyftem is to 

roduce a wor'e commodity, at a dearer rate. While peers fink into pea- 
fants; and peafants rife into peers ; the great body of the people is pining 
in want. 

« There may be politicians, indeed, who, confidering moneyas the chief 
end of all policy, may think, that forcing the cottagers mto towns, and the 
villagers into cities, is a good to be defired, rather than an evil to be de- 
plored. Yes, we have had ftatefmen, who laid it down, as a maxim, that 
modern war is merely an affair of expence. ‘The wealihieit nation, it was 
naturally prefumed, would ultimately be the moft triumphant; and_ final 
victory was fuppofed to be appended to the weightieft purfe. We have 
lived, however, to fee a nation arife, who could make conquefis, without 
money; as, indeed, hifiory had already recorded the conquetis of poverty 
over riches. Europe has recently feen, that our wealth could not obtain 
warriors. And we were driven by neceflity, or were induced by wiidom, 
to entruft the fafety of our ifland, to the virtuous {pirit of our people. 
Where is that illutirious regiment, which overtlirew the invincible phalanx, 
to find recruits, if theep be driven into our northern glens, as a more va- 
luable animal than the human race? Where fhall our armies obtain the 
hardiett levies, if the villagers be forced into cities? We may now perceive, 
that money cannot buy men; that men are of more value than money: the 
policy, then, which regards riches, as the chief good, muft end in the ruin 
of the flate: and that {tatefman, who thould contider the Exchequer, as the 
only objeét- of his care, would foon be without an kxchequer to care for. 
From thofe intimations, we may infer what muft be the attentions of the 
wifeft government of the wifeit of people.” 

Surely the‘e are confiderations of the firfl imporfance to the country, and 





Ne. of Houfes Ditto Decreafe, 
in 1690. in 1801. 

In Bedfordthire - 12,170 — 12,073 — 97 
Cambridgethire - 18,629 — 16,451 — 2,178 
Efex  - - 40,545 — 39,398 — 1,147 
Huntingdon - 8,718 —- 7,072 — 1,641 
Lincola = - - 45,019 — 42,489 — 2,540 
Norfolk - - $6,579 — 49,140 — 7,439 
Rutland - - 3,661 — 3,361 — 300 
Suffolk  - - 47,5387 — $2,805 — 14,732 
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Thefe are all agricultural counties: and the diminution of the numbers of 
their houles, during the intervening period, is a fad demontfiration how 
much the agricultural fyftem tends to depopulate the countries, which are 
comprehended within the circle of its unhappy influence. Anequal number 
of the thires of Scotland, which have been the moft improved, by agricul- 
ture, have been, in the fame manner, depopalated. The minifters of many 
arifhes, in North Britain, point out, in their ftatiftical accounts, the conf{o- 
idation of farms, the fheep-farming, the driving the people from the ham- 
lets into towns, as the obvious caules of the depopulation of their feveral 
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confequently fuch as demand the mofi immediate and moti, ferions aticn 
tion of the Leigifetete. On the impolicy of encouraging the, exportation 
of corn'by bounty, which prevailed, tome years ago, the author’s ideas coin- 
cide with thofe of Adam Smith. Having taken a view of, the effects of 
fuch bounty, and of the corn laws, he next adverts to the,caules of the 
{carcity. 

i, ‘The principal caufe was, undoubtedly, a long feries of unfavourable 
feafons.. We have, as I have already thown, not only a greater num- 
ber cf people to feed; but a greater number of opulent and watieful 
‘people to feed; owing to the favourable change inthe cucumftances of a 

reat many people. In the mean time, the whole neceflaries of life were 
fold upon the principles of concert. From Cornwa!l to Cathnefs, there is an 


-underitanding among the {ellers, who never forget, that the confumers are 


wholly in their power. _ And, by means of this underflanding, and of that 
concert, there is not a free market in Brita, where the balance of fupply 
and demand, can vibrate, without the interruptions of avarice. Some of 
thoie evils have been attributed to the banks. It has been urged, that the 
paperof the bank of England has greatly contributed to raife the prices of 
corn, and cattle. The abiiract pofition is obvioufly ablurd: and the argu- 
ments,. which have cbeen given, in fupport of that abfurdity, I have 
always contidered; as nonfenfical. Ifit had been argued, that the dif- 
counts of the bank. promote circulation; that circulation encourages 
induilry ; that induttry energizes. agriculture, manulacture, commerce ; 
that all thefe create wealth; that wealth engenders luxury; that luxury 
creates con{umption > and: that conlumption affects the prices; I fhould 
have admitted thefé feveral deductions to be fo many swisms: But, 
it isnot true, in pointof fact, that the paper of the bank of England ever 
comes into direét contaét with prices, though they (it) may, after a long 
courle of circulation: 2Ptdcems, however, certain, that the country banks 
furnilh accommodations to farmers: yet, have not the farmers the fame right 
to the benefits of accommodations, as merchants, and other trade{men, have, 
to difcounts, and advances, and other commercial refources. ‘The talk about 
paper money, on this oceafion, is Only an outcry, that we are an opulent, 
and free-f{pending people!” 

We have fome doubts in our mind, however, refpeéting the accuracy of 
Mr. C.’s notions on the fabje& of the accommodations to be granted to farmers. 
If the effeét of fuch accommodation be to enable the farmer, by the aid of 
an artificial capital, which forms no part of his property, and which could 
never enter into his confideration when he bargained for his farm, to keep 
back the produce of his land from market, and fo to raife an artificial {car- 
city in the midfi_of plenty,’ it appears to us ta be an evil of the firlt magni- 
tude. The caie of the farmer and of the merchant is materially different ; 
the latter has an abfolute and unlimited right over the articles in which he 
deals ; he may, if-he:pleale, bury them in the earth, or commit them to the 
flames; but not fo the farmer, his right over the produce of the land is ne- 
ceffarily- limited, becaufe that produce is eflential to the prefervation of the 
people ; and the exifience of the right contended for would enable the 
farmer to ftarve the whole community. Both divine authority and human 
reafon demonstrate, beyond all poffibility ef doubt, that no fuch right over 
the indifpentable necefiaries of life can poftibly exift in any deicription 
of perfons, Yet, poflibly, Mr.C. may deem this argument, allo, ‘ nop- 
SONSICRI. 

In confidering the effects of war on the price of provifions, he obferves 
that, 
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that, ‘when thevaile.led taxes, and the income tax, were colleded, the fupe 
pliers of the neccilarics of lite contrived to impofe their proportionof thole 
taxes On the contumers,,in the prices of the necellary articles.” Another 
caufe of the dearneis is the depreciation of money,, but this certainly mutt have 
operated gradually, whereas the rife in the. markets has been sudden, and the 
reduction, fometimes, as fudden., The fubjeci, however, of depreciation is 
both curions and interefting, and. Mr, C.. applies itin a way, that mull at 
once carry conviction, and convey fatistaction, to every loyal mind-in,the 
United Kingdom. ; ‘ieee 

“ The mean appreciation, from 1689, the epoch of the export bounty on 
corn, to 1800, is in the ratio of 226 to 562, nearly:* now, the .refult is, 
that 1]. in 1689, had as great a power over the neceflaries of lile, as 
21. 9s, Sad. had, in 1800, From the fame affreciation, there is, another re- 
fult.’ According to a: five years average, ending with 1689, the price of 
middling wheat, per.tiatute quarter, was 11. 8s. 83d.: now, this fum had as 
great a power over the necellaries of life, as Sl. Lis. 5d..in, 1800; and the 
average price of five dear years, ending with 1799, was only 31. 3s. 54d..; 
fo that this digh price of five dear years was not: {o large as the /ew-price of 
middling wheat, in the five flentiful years, ending with 1689. | From the 
foregoing refults, we may infer, that the dear years of recent times were 
not equal in dearne!s and mifery, to the dear years of a century before. 
The depreciation of money, according to Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn’s 
fable, from 1696 to 1800, was in the ratio of 234.52 to 562, nearly: jo 
that 1]..1n 1696, was equal, in power, to 21. 7s. 11d, in 1800: and, of con- 
fequence, the average price of wheat, in the very dear year 1696, was equal 
to Gl, 14s. 2d. in the very dear year 1800. The depreciation, according to 
the fame curious and important tadle, from 1710 to, 1800, was in the ratio 
of 2478 to 562, nearly: fo that 11. in 1710 was equal in energy to 2l. 5s, 5d. 
in-1800: now, the average price of the quarter of middling wheat, in 1709, 
was 3l, 2s. which, in power over neceflaries, was equal to 71, Os. 9d. in 
1800. It is, therefore, demonfirable, that the dearnefs and diltrefs of re- 
cent times were not equal to the dearnets and ditirels of the feveral reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne, Under Providence, we owe the fa- 
vourable difference Of late times to the better flate of our agriculture; pro- 
ceeding from that gradual progrefs of improvement, which has-been traced, 
during the two lait centuries ; and which has doubled in its progrefs, during 
the prelent reign, and has redoubled its many meliorations, during the latt 
fix and thirty years, 

“ This tubject of the depreciation of money is fo. interefting. to the state, to 
the governed, as well as to the governors; that I will prefume to exhibit 
it, ina different light. By a parliamentary arrangement, in 1760, the civil 
lit revenue was compeniated, by an annuity of 800,0001. ; his Mayeity hav- 
ing gracioufly offered to relinquith his pageneany revenues, in conjideration 
of an equivalent. It is a parliamentary principle, which has been long fet- 
tled, that whoever, whether the prince or the peafant,,relinguithes any 
rights, for the bevefit of the public, ihall receive a full compeniation. 
On that principle, was the faid annuity of 800,000l. fettled by parlia- 


ete 





* Sec Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn’s Tadle of the appreciation of money, 
inthe Tranfa¢tions of the Royal Society, 1798, p. 176, 
ment 
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ment on his Majefty, in liea of his hereditary revenues.* Upon that an. 
nuity, the depreciation of money attached, as it equally attaches upon all 
other annuities: It was found neceifary, therefore, im 1777, to bring the 
arrears of the civil ltit before the parliament, for its juft confideration. The 
civil lift debt was paid: and, the faid annuity was enlarged to 900,000). 
without any very minute calculation, whether 900,600]. m 1777, had the 
fame power over the neceflaties of life, as 800,000]. had, in 1760. The 
| iation of money} from 1760 to 1800, according to the important Tu5/- 
betore-mentioned, was in the ratio of 542 to 562: fo that Il. in 1760, could 
command as-many of the neceffaries of life, as Il. 12s. 10d. in 1800: and, 
confequently, at annuity of 600,000, in 1760, was equal, in its faculties, 
40 an annuity of 1,314,619). 17s. 74d. in 1800. Such then, are fome of 
the effeéis of the depreciation of money, which, as they are fubtle, and 
filent, cainét be eatily foreieen, and cannot be wholly prevented. | have 
now {poker of the feveral points of our political economy, which I pro- 
ron to difeufs, with the freedom of a man, who always thinks for him- 
if.” 


The author clofes his obfervations on that part of his fubjeét which is 
immediately connected with political arithmetic; by a ftatement of the 
national debt and taxes. The former on the !ftofFebruary 1201, he thews 
to have been 400,709,8321.;—its mtereft and management 20,713,297). 
« The future income of the ftate” he eftimates at 28,853,0001. Of the fa- 
lutary operation of the finking tand he gives a moit fatisfactory account, 

“« Before the tit of February, 1801, there had been redeemed of the old 
debt 52,183,364. and of the annuities 123,4771.; whereby the principal of 
the old debt had been reduced trom 258,231,248]. to 186,047,8841. and the 
annuities to 1,250,0731. And, before the Ht of February, 1801, the finkin 
fund commiflioners had redeemed, of the sew debt, 16,182,094, the divi- 
dends whereof, continually, form new means of redemption. The finking 
fund, in 1786, was about 1-238th part of the capital permanent debt ; the 
finking fund, in 1793, was about 1-160th part of the fame debt ; and efti- 
mating the finking fund, in 1801, at 5,500,0001. this amount. would be 
about 1-73d part of the permanent debt, in 1801.¢ There will, more- 








« # 1 Geo. 3. ch. 1. The hiftorian of our revenue does not diftinAly 
ftate that arrangement, which comprehends the royal grace and the parlia- 
mentary engagement. The learned Baronet, however, recapitulates the 
various fums, which, from time to time, have been paid in fupplementary 


aid of the civil lit; and, at length, infers that the total, during the {pace of 


twenty-eight years, amounts to 923,1961. fcr annum. Sir J. Sinclair’s Hiltory 
of the Public Revenue, vol. 3, p.72. But his fagacity feems not to have 

rceived, that the depreciation of money was outrunning the annuity ; and 
Ris algebra did not difcaver, by computation, that 923,196], in 1736, were 
not equal, in power of purchafe, to 800,0001. in 1760: in fa, according 
to the Table and the principles betore-mentioned, an annuity of 900,000). 
was equal, in its energies, during the year 1760, toan annuity of 1,478,947. 
7s. 4d. in 1800. Now, the Afarhematics cannot be outfaced by confidence, 
nor outargued by declamation !” 

t+ Com. Journ. 22d June, 1801. 
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over, fall into the fame fund, by the gradual effluxion of time, before the 
5th of January, 1808, annuities for years, amounting to 490,240), 4s. 9d,* 
sis an account, between the exchequer and the flock exchange, this is a 
very {plendid {tatement, which does high honour to the wifdom of the par- 
liament, and to the patience of the people.” 

Thus tar we have followed Mr. Cha!mers, with great, though not always 
with egual, fatisfagtion ; and had he confined himict to a path, which he has 
fo long trodden with credit to himfelf, and with advantage to his readers; 
had he contented himfelf with the fame which he has acquired, and which 
he deferves, as a Aglitical arithmetician, we thould not have fuffered our ob- 
jections to foine few pailages in his book, to {ome few expreilions, and to 
the occafional affumption of a tone fomewhat too di¢tatorial, to have de- 
tracted, in the fmalleft degree, from our hearty commendation of his la 
bours. But Mr. C. afpires to a higher charafler; be is anxious to fhine in 
a new {phere ; nay, he is even ambitious tobe the founder of a new fe@; 
yet even this would have extorted no cenfures from us, had he not, in this 
new characier, {cattered his abulfe around hmm, with a lavith band, and with 
an indifcriminating mind, on all who prefume to differ from him ona fub- 
jeQ, which they have tiudied much more deeply, and underftand much more 
correétly, than himfelf. And, as is ufually the cafe, as his competence to the 
taik diminithes, his confidence increafes. The fubje€t to which we allude 
is the Peace ;—if the Preliminary Treaty figned in October laft may be fo 
termed ;—in which Mr. C. fees every thing that is right, and nothing that is 
wrong ;—nay, he is fo quick-fighted that he even deferies in it what nobody 
elfe, we (uipect, has yet been able to diicover—PLenty. Many will, no 
doubt, be difpofed to impute this difcovery to the exercife Of, a faculty, 
the exclufive peffeffion of which has been imputed to Mr. C.’s own coun- 
trymen—Svcond Sight, He will have fome dithculty, however, we fulpeét in 
reconciling this ailerted “ return of Plenty,” to his own reprefentation of 
the exifting ftateiof things, in which he tells us “ the great body of the people 
is pining in want.” This co-exiftence of want and plenty (unleis, indeed, 
the latter be watura/ and tit: former artificial which Mr. C. in the present 
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« * Finance Report, 1786, App. No, 5. The bc, isa ftatement 
of the annuities, and of the times, when they wiil {ucceilively fall into the 
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inflance, does not pretend to nmintain) is fomewhat difficult for a plain mind 
fo comprehend) (But to our author willdhave it; the magic wand oj peace 
feems ‘indeed'to have produced’as wondertul an effect upon him as upoy 
many Others;ohe (addenly becomes a political optinitt; and, deeming hin. 

felf intallible, it is not ationitling that -he Mould aferibe infaliibility to out 
Miniiters. “He praifes the’ Peace fir!t ex gros, then em detail; the w hole of it 
is admirable, any change mult have teentor the wor'e !+-— Phe Rauian Con- 
vention, whielr has been fo loudly, and in our opinion, fo jufily condemned 
by one of the wifett flatefmen ofthe prefent day,* is, im the: eftimation of 
our authar, & matter- -piece of polical wiidem. Bat, notw ithftanding all 
the mighty bleflings which, we are afiured, this minuterial chef-d'aeuvre 
has brought down wpon our heads, there are {ome men fo blind, obttinate, 
and perverte, as notito hail’ it “by acclamations.” : There will ever be,” 
fays our fapient author, “ conceit and telf-tutticiency”+—there will, indeed’; 

and if we had ever entertained doubts of the tact, the perutat of thefe pages 
would have ‘effeClually removed: them ;—* intereft and difappointment; 

envy and malignity todifapprove of every mode of treaty, and to contett 
every fpecification of terms, which the wifdony of man can devile.”) This 
is certainly true; but furely it mirbt have occurred to Mr.Chalmers, that 
interest, at leatt, iscas likely to induce ¢ apjerobation of\.the conduct of a Mr 
nifier, as disap/probat ion s—that ternts may be deviled by folly as well as bay 
wisdem ;—and that by aluming inttead of proving the exittence of fuch wit 
dom, | in’ the preient initance, he has recourle to. the Petitio. Pri incinit, which 
is more worthy the fophilier, than the logician. But to proceed—* He, 
however, who canes aut to -oppole the return of Peace, with all ber train of 
bleflings, ought to:be provided with ttreng realons, for his oppolition, if | 
he have any characier to fupport, or any name torrifk.”—-Admitted, Mr. 
Di€tator, and if fuch an opponent had not much fironger reafons, than any 
which are to-be found in your animadvertions cn the tubjeéi, he would be 
an arrant blockhead to obtrude them on the Public, ané to expole his own 
* conceit and felt-tufticiency.” 

Our author finds great fault with Mr Cobbett, stiches he terms a s/ phister 
anda scridbler, for “ supposing what he ought to frove, and for proving what 
cannot be tenied” —‘This ts precitety what he has done himielt- We have 
2 ‘ready noticed*his fubfitution of fuppotition tor proof, in one notable in- 
fiance; and we have now to obiérve that‘ he devotes a whole page to 
prove that’ Peace isa“ deity” —** a ‘benefit’ —and that“ war is, in itfelf, an 
evil,” which certainly nobody can deny. But, fays Mr. C. “ Peace, when 
loft, is a benefit, which ought to be regained by every ftratagem of addres, 
antl evéry effort, of conciliation.” Now how Peacex 2when lst, can be 
a behefft, we are yet to learn ;—the fact is, that by a flight tranfpotition of 
Tthefe two unfértiinate words, that which is now nonfenfe would become 
very good fenfe ;— Peace is a benefit which, when lofi, ought,” &e.— 
Allthis pratfe of Peace in the abtiract is fenfelefs deelamiation ; while. it 
clofes with a fentence which deferves a hatther term. “ To all thofe, then, 
who prefer the mtlferies of war to the comforts of Peace, may be applied 
what Burleigh intrmated, with prophetic silence, to Eitex, if’ the prefence of 
Plizabeth, and im the words of the pfalmitt; ‘* blood- -thirity men fhail not aut- 
live half their days.’ er( Qe Ge i af 
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. Paling over.the sence of a man wha skeaks in the wordsof the Plalmitt, 
we cannot but reprobate this aflumption of a fale fact, forthe purpoie of 
calumny. If there be either fenfe or meaning in this fentence, it charges 
all thole who have oppoted the late treaty with preferring © the ovifenes 
of war to the comforts of peace ;” in other words, with being utterly deiti* 
tate of humanity; and, having engendered this groundle!s and moniirous 
charge in his own diiordesed imagination, tor difordered jt evidently is oa 
this topic, he then charitably calls them (after a little dilplay of black deter 
karning) “ blood-thirtty men.” ‘There is.a certain book, of which we have 
no doubt, he has a black letter copy, where our author might have learnt 
the danger of fo judging others. ' 

Determined to concur with Minifiers on, every point, he difdainfully re- 
jects the plea of necetiity, in his detence.of the peace; but, we have faid, 
he alpires to a new character, and 1s ambitious to be the jounder of a new 
feGi.— Yes, even fo—he proclaims himlel{—a,. moral aritimetician; and de- 
fends the peace on a ground which certainly, none of our mintiers ever 
dreamt of alluming—on a principle of mora/ arithmetic!!! As he has not 
eondelcended to define this new fcience ; as we thould look for it in vain 
in any book, in any language, known to us; and as all conjecture on the 
fubject would be equally vain; we mult give our author credit tor the ex- 
cellence of his diicovery, and prefume that as the peace is, certainly novel 
in molt of its points, it was deemed necetlary to invent a new principle for 
its defence. We cannot, however, wonder at the uaimoderate laughter 
into: which an accomplithed fcholar and gentlemen, well verfed in the 
old-fathioned fcience of diplomacy, burit, on firit calting his eye on this 
part of Mr. C.’s book. For our part, we thall only obferve, in the words 
of Addifon, “a man had need be a good (moral) arithmetician to under- 
ftand this author’s works !” 

Since, however, this peace is now to be defended on the high ground of 
moral arithmetic, it is very vatural for Mr. C., in his modefi, unatiuming 
way, to {tile every oppofition to it “ the {narl of difappoiutment, the growl 
of malignity, or the contefiation of felf-fufficiency.” , Jt is allo pertedly 
contifient with dis logic to argue thus—* lince peace, in itlelf, is a good; 
while war, in itfelf, is an evil, the tlateliuan who produces pacification in 
the p'ace of hoftilities, merits general applau‘c and cheerful thouts.”. So 
that ifa fiatefman, infeéted with a luil for peace, or Alace, (we merely put 
an hypothetical cafe) fhould purchale the former by: the facrifice of vhis 
countfy’s honour and intereft, he would merit the general applaufe of the 
nation.—Admirable logician! What ideots, what drivellers, then, mutt 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville have been, not to have concluded peace feven 
years ago, for it certainly might have been obtained, if they would have 
pi the enemy’s price for it. And, furely, general applaute would have 

een cheaply purchafed with national ruin! In the fame fpirit, and with 
the fame acutenels, wildom, and firength of argument, he informs us, that 
if fecrecy be obferved during the negociation of a treaty, and the negoci- 
ation be brought to a fucce(sful iffue, that is, if the treaty be concluded, no 
matter on what terms, it muft be well negociated, Our readers will per- 
ceive that he improves as he advances—vires acquirit cundo, We cannot, 
however, but expre{s our furprize, that, having declared “that our late 
peace needs no vindication, as it is fit in itfelt,” he thould have devoted fo 
many pages to its vindication, and evel have racked his imagination for 
the dilcovery of a new priaciple on which to found that vindication, «24. 2 
‘ “ During 
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“ During the late wear, Great Britain,” we are teld, was tlie only 

wer on whom France could not make any impretiion.” Will M: ie 
condefcend to inform us, what impreifion France made upon Rusia? 
*“ As to confiderations of the present : : Great Esitain enjoyed ¢ ‘om et, alls 
fpicious day of the fignature of the Preliminartes of Pacification, mott of the 
benefits of peace, with the uiual energies of war.” We ap prehe nd 95 C, 
has here made a trifling miitake, by writing Great Britain initea:d of France; 
for, we verily believe, that he is the only man in His Majefty’s dominions, 
not excepting even the Minifiers themfelves, who would deny that the very 
reverie of this fiatemént is the fact. “ As to the future, this muft depend 
partly upon our opposite.” —We fear wholly. 

Having thus triumphantly vindicate d the principle of the peace, which 
requires no vindication, he, at length, condefcends to vindicate the terme 
wiich, in his eftimation, require as little vindication as the principle. But 
he firft beftows a word or two, ashe mutt differ from all other political 
writers, on what he is pleafed to term “ the mode of the treaty.” And here 
he deals wholly in that suffositio: which he fo loudly conc demns in others, 
But as we with not to injure either his argument or his lan guage, we thall 
det him fpeak for him’elf. 

“« It was laid down by France, we will uppofe, for a preliminary prin- 
ciple, that, according to her conftitution, whatever formed an integral 
part of the dominions of the re public could not be relinqutihed by ne; FOC l* 
ation At the opening of the treaty, it thus became neceflary for Britain 
to aniwer an important quetiion, in moral arithmetic: it was now to be 

calculated, whether what fle had conquered from France, was worth the 

expence of a campaign, without eftimating the lofs of lives, or the fichle- 
neis of fortune. Hf weatfume the charge of ISOI, as a proper average, we 
may fairly eftimate the expences of the campaign of 1802 2, at forty millions. 
Now, would the fee-fimple of the conquered countries have fold for forty 
millions? No. Did they produce any iubfidy, for carrying on the war? 
No. Would they, in peace, had they been retaine od, yield any revenue, 
for eafing the burdens of the people? No.” 

Flere it would ; appear that this new {cience of moral arithmetic, is noth’ ng 
more than the vulgar arithmetic of the counting-honie, and that any charily- 
boy, acquatnted with its four firlt rules, is as competent to etlimate the 
merits of this wonderful peace, as Lord Hawkesspury, Mr. Pret, or 
Mr. Cuatmers. In fhort, if Mr.C. Ipe “ak on this fubjeét the fentiments 
of thofe miniliers who, we know, have complimented him moft profuiely 
on his publication, the peace was a mere queftion of afithmetic, a count- 
ang-houle calculation of lofs and gain, the dangers and dilgrace of which 
were firongly difplayed by a writer in the Porcup! ne, whofe arguments 
Mr. C. would have done well to anfwer. As the *y may, po! libly, however, 
have efcaped his memory, we flia!l extract them for his ufe, and for that of 
his readers and admirers. 

* It ever the queiiion of peace fhould become a fpect ulation of fin: ance—if 
the advantages and difadvantages of continued warfare fhould depend on 
an arithmetical calculation of pounds, fhillings, and pence, we thould richly 
deferve the appellation which has been {o a ely bet? towed on us by our 
infolent foe, of a nation of shop teepers ; for, ere this could happen, the true 


Britith {pirit mut have total iy evaporate d; ‘tind its infallible confequence 
would be, the ruin of our commercial importance, and our political inde- 
pendence, france, ever ready to ftake her whole prope rty and population 
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againit us, would enforce a compliance with every demand; for, acting on 
the fame principle, belore we rejetied any pieteniion, however exorbitant, 
we Seall calesiate, with the precition of trade, the amount of the lofs te 
be fultained by refigning the object ef contention, and the expence to be 
incurred by maintaining a war for the fupport of our rights. The juttice of 
the thing would be put entirely out of the quettion; “arte? would be {uper- 
feded by Cocker; andthe law of nations would thrink before the table of 
interelt! It is fuperfluous to trace any facther the fatal confequences res 
fulting {rom the admiiiion of fuch a principle of action. Forbearance on 
the one hand would naturally increafe prefumption on the other; conceflion 
would follow conceflion, and ruin would enfue.” 

The fame {ubject was purfued in a fublequent paper. 

« Tf, without any regard to the relative fituation of the two countries, or 
to thofe important objects of a political nature, on which the conclution of 
peace mult have an immediate eflect, our minifiers were merely to con- 
lider the revenue derived from thole conquelis, on the rettitution of which 
the enemy intitts, and to compare the pecuniary lofs to be fultained by 
their cefhon, with the expence to be incurred by a continuance of the wat 
for any given length oi time, there would be an end to the greatnets of the 
country, and the very fources of her proiperity would be mitantancouily 
defiroyed. Never, after the admillion of {uch a principle, could we en- 
counter France on equal terms. She, regardlels alike of money and of lives, 
would retift any conditions, thort of thofe which would gratity her utmost 
ambition, and fecure the accompli{hment of all her revolutionary plans ; 
becaule the would be fure that, by perfevering in the conteii, all her withes 
mult be gratified, aud all her demands complied with. And, when we 
had once degraded ourfelves to fuch a pitch, and perchesed_preee by fach 
difgraceful and dangerous sacrifices, what interval of tranquillity would en- 
fue, what degree of fecurity fhould we enjoy ?—-Can it be doubted hy any 
one verfed in hillory, and, confequently, acquainted with the overween- 
ing ambition of France, fti!! hetghtened, extended, and enlarged, in an in- 
finite degree, fo as to render it perfectly boundlefs and infatiate, by the 
infufien of thofe wild principles which have iflied from the bofom of 
tbe Revolution, that this gigantic and deftructive Republic would not avail 
herfelf of fuch a di{potition, on the part of this country, to make farther de- 
mands and to exatt farther facrifices, the moment we had difmantled our 
fleets and difbanded our armies. The principle once admitted, France 
would prefume on a juit deduétion from fuch premifes; and the ceflion of 
Gibraltar to Spain, which the has bound herfelf, by a {pecial treaty, to ob- 
tam for her ally, would be imperatively required. If the fame mode of 
calculation were purfued, if the Aecuniary protits derived from the poffeffion 
of that fortrefs were to be put into one feale, and the expence that would 
be incurred by a new war, fur a year, or even for a month, in the other, 
moft certainly the latter would preponderate ; and then, the fortrefs mutt 
of courfe be ceded. A fimilar argument would be applied, with equal 
fuccets, to all our other pofluilions; and the nation wou d be placed pre- 
cifely in the fame fituation with an individual pofleifed of an ample eftate, 

who had adopted the mad refolution of never engaging in a law-{uit, with- 
ont previoufly calculating the value of the object in difpute, and petri 
it with the expence of the procets. It is ealy to conceive that againtt fuch 
aman endlefs claims would be preferred. One neighbour would aliert 
pretenfions to a field, the intringic value of which might be Baan 
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while the expence of defending it might be great;—the ticld, therefore, 
would be given up without a fuit. Another claimant would ipcedi!y ap 
pear, and the fame coniequence would entue ; and thus, in proce!s of tine, 
the proprietor would be called upon tore fign his latt acre, and muit either 
comply, or elie forego his principle with diminithed means of defending the 
fmall remnant of his property. Such would inevitably be the fate os this 
pation, were this moti pre potterous, ablurd, and dettructive of all princis 
pres admitted, as a rule of action, by the Britith cabinet.” 

Treating, with fovereign contempt, all fuch arguments as thele, which, 
by the bye, are much more eatily de {pifed than anfwered, and wrapped 
up “ in conceit and felf-{ufficiency,” Mr. C. purfues his arithmetical calcu. 
tation, and finding, according to his own principles of computation, that 
the pecuniary value of the ceded iffands is not equal to the fam that mui 
have been expended in continuing the war for another year, he gravely 
cone udes— It had been an ablurdity, then,  mroval arithmetic, to have 
retained thofe co untries, if France had ae re quire ‘dthem: and Great Bri- 
tain, ufion accurate cal culation, and a jult view of the fulbjeci, wilely relolved 
to refiore what was not a benefit, but a burden.”—Thus we tee that the 
apprebeniions of the writer in the Porcupine were not groundleis; and 
that Cocker and De Moivre have actually {uper! ‘eded Grotius and Vattel, 
But what morality has to do with tuch ar: thmetic, it remaims fer the author 
toexplain; we can deicry in it only “ the tris sid calc ane ir, inclined to put 
honour, independence, and fafetv, into one icale, and pounds, fhillings, 
and pence, into the other, coolly ads ding a folitary farthing to the latter, in 
order to make the former kick the beam. 





«“ Who deals out empires as he deals out thread '” 


Another mode of calculation adopted by our author, who is the moff int 
yeterate calculator that ever learnt the Rule of three, is, fo efiimate the 
profits which we derived from our trade with the enemy: Zefore the wor, 
order to thew that they were much 
from the potteflion of the ceded illan 
our trade with thefe countries, afer @ feace, muft be as great 2s belore. 
But the object of this calculation is ealily deleated by a denial of bis infer 
ence, . ; 

Having before faid, that the preliminary principle adopted by France 
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was, that no part of the Republic, one and indivitible, 
quilled by {realy, becaule der conliitution forbade it; he now does not 
feruple to add, that France “ reasonably asked the reltitution of our con- 
quieiis;” Which retiitution, forlooth! was “ directed by moral arithiivcrie. 
ii there were nothing more than mere imbecility in ubis, we might pals it 
‘over i} filent contempt; but it betrays fuch an utter dereliction of princt- 
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a Brituh mind, that no feve rity of reprehenfion can be too great for fucha 
declaration.—What! are the hattony of Europe to recognize a law, made, 
withoul their acqule fcedee, and in avowed holitlity to them all, for the 


‘exprefs purpofe of ‘afford: ing a fanction to unlimited depre dation and beund- 
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aby mind but that of a moral aritimetician. Wf France had chofen to annex 
Egypt to her one and indivisible Republic, ihe fame reafon muft have induced 
the Britifh Minilier to acquieice in the reasmacieness of her determination to 
retain it! the srinci#le being once admitted, as Mr. C. has admitted it, it 
is not poffible to refill the confequences 

Our merchants, particularly thofe of Liverpool, among whom are fome 
of the moti fenfible men, and beit fubjeéts in His Majetty’s dominions, 
would very foon correct Mr. C.’s arithmetical ideas, refpecting the unpfo- 
fitableneis of our conquelis; and would, no doubt, {peedily prove him to 
be completely ignorant of the fubjeét, on which he decides fo dogmatically, 
even in an arithmetical point of view. 

‘“ When the minds of Statelmen are inflamed qwith ambition, and heated 
with conquest, they cannot admit petty calculations of profit and lots, what 
eyer may be the truth of thew feveral refults.’—What a pity it is, that 
Mr. C. had not been choicn Prime Miniiier to the Firft Contul of France: 
but, alas! he finds no fault with dim for neglecting fuch calculations ; for 
being inflamed with ambition and heated wth conquest; all his rancour is re- 
ferved for the Britifh opponents of the peace !!!—* I will cool the minds 
ot fuch {tatefmen, by setting them a queition to anfwer from moral arithmetic. 
Would the whole of our conquelis, had they been ten times more, (have) 
been an adequate compenfauuon to THE PEOPLE, for the taxes impofed 
upon them, by the neceilities of war, amounting, yearly, to 10,500,000I. 
and the income tax of 5,800,000]. m addition? No. Among cool men, 
the proper anfwer mufl be, Peace is the proper compenfation; having 
manfully defended che land we dive in, and juccetsfully maintained our religion 
and laws.”—W ill Mr. C.’s thill in soral arithmetic enable him to anfwer a 
queftion which we have to se¢ him (to imitate his ule of the ianguage of that 
great fiateiman Cocker) ?—If the detence of the land we live in, and the main- 
tenance of our religion and laws, as the one is now defended and the other are 
now maintained, were, in the confined fenfe here given to them, the fole 
objecis of ‘che war, how came it that Peace was not made in the year 1794, 
when the taxes were comparatively trifling, when the Income Tax was not 
impofed, when the land we live in had not been attacked, and when the 
faiety of our religion and laws had been jecured (as far as they are now 
fecured) by the {pirit of the loyal part of the community, and the wife 
meafures of the legiflature?—-When he fhall have an{wered this, we thall 
vt him another quefiion—If Peace alone, and not conqueit, be an ade- 
quate compentation for the burdens of war, was it not equally incumbent 
én the French, as on us, to be content with the former without infifting on 
the latter ? 

Having rejeGted all our Weit Indian conquefis as worthle{s burdens, our 
arithmetical Drawcantir next di/potes, in the fame way, of te Cafe of Good 
Hoe, “ on which fome fiatefmen have fet a wonderful value.” He pro- 
baaly forgot that the Right Honourable Henry Dundas was one of thefle 
tateimen. He ridicules the idea of keepmg fuch a fettlement, which 
Would have been attended with great coit!—* Whose cost? Not of the 
Katefmen and orators, but at the expence of the people.” Mr. C, once 
wrote a life of Thomas Pain, in which he, very properly, reprobated the 
Jacobinical diftiuGion between the people and the government; but, 
lurely, the diftin€tion which he here makes between the people and certain 
tatefmen and orators, including fome of the mofi diftinguiihed characters 
in the country, is of the fame complexion. Betides, the atlertion is falfe ; 
for thofe ftatefmen and orators form part of the people, and would, of courfe, 
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contribute in proportion to their i incomes, to the farther fupp ort of the war, 
Mr. C. ought to be afhanied of {uch fen! ‘elefs declamation. But, with aff 
his coniempt of colonial acquititions, he finds Ce y lon and Trinidada, the 
anly two conque!l is we have ventured to retain, p! laces of gre at c iar bilities 
and, value.-~If our Minifters had found it nec eflary or exnedient to cede 
them, there cannot be a doubt that they alo would hav e been placed, by 
our author, on his black lift of worthle’s burdens ‘ho e Mimifte ‘rs have 
acied moit witely, we are told, “in restoring M ont fo its true overs a and 
in placing it “ under a smost fowerful guaranice.”—IVe hive not torgotten, if 
Mr. ©. has, that the true owners of Malta bale ‘ly fold it to the French; and if 
it be rejiored to them, which we doubt, that will probably ‘be the cate 
again. As to the guarantee, we mult know what it.is before ve Can pro- 
nounce it to be fowerful. No guarantee, except that of a ftrong naval 
power, can be powerful, in the pretent fiate of things. 

« By ftipulating for the entire prekey vino of the territorial rights of the 
Sublime Porte ; by eliablifhing the Republic of the Seven Islands, we difplayed to 
;europe the fuperi tority of our % arms and the ma: on animity of our Cor duct! 
Rifum tenes + lec tores r—A nother in tflanmce of our: nagnanti ji ah exhibited 
in our ipul: ution “ for the enii: efy Of the port efions of Port Pe if "—but, un- 
happily, this {tips lation is oly to be found in the book befere us. 

All his positions being thus inconiettibly effablifhed, our author proceeds 
to revile Mr. Copserr asa fophilier, and: a feribb ler, becaufe he bert the 
prefumption to attack Lord Hawkefbu: rs ’s infallibility; and fomebody elle, 
as “the Tyrraus of the new!papers,”* for havm g dared to affert, that the 
faid Lord had been outwitted. “ Now the tet: is not to be found in any 
book of artthmetic. Any boy can cworé the R Ne of Three, without t being 
oxtevitfed. But neither our Soesicter, nor our Tyrient, feems to underfland 
moxal arithmetic: and, they would, therefore, be unfit negociators of any 
treaty; and are unqual:hed judges of our Pretinihary Peace , now that it is 
made, by adequate calculators. ’ 

‘We might here atk, 1n the language of eur au ithor’s favourite // hilologist, 

““Why old men tools, why children calculate, 


4 2 


Why all thete things change irom thee ordinance 2” 

Being pre tty well.acqaainted with the feelings and prificiptes of the 
Sophister and the Tyrtexs, we will, in their names, venture to make a cone 
cefion which cannot bat be highly erat ving to Mr. Chalmers, -W’ e will 
admut, that it fe, MeoC., be a #1 and gualzite? judge of our Preliminary Peace 
(Treaty), they are wholly wyft and wn wualified. Nay, we will fu:ther ad- 
mit that they are wholly ignorant of moval arithmetic. fince it now appears 
to be diffe ‘rent trom common arithme tic, and that, fo perverted are their 
minds, they prefer a fey y grains of common lenle and common honeity to 
our auther’s whole tt fork « ol it! 

Mr. Winvuam is the next obje@. of onr anthor’s cenfures; and his 
fpeech on the peace is attacked without jud igment and without decorum. 
A Dr. Willon, one of the fecretaries of ftate in Flizabeth’s time, is con- 
jured up, by Mr. Cy, who has been et, over his black letter rubbilh, 
for the purpote ot p yov ing ** at, eace s pre ‘ferah'e to war. And mee Mr. 
Seeretary Burleigh is valled ut on to Pe w that, “ to gretoes in war, upon 


* Mr. Chalmers probably did not know, with all hi 11S blac kk citer learning, 
that TyYRT.2Us wasa pete sand that the writer to whom he alludes isa mere 
Arose coriler 3 er co—)) vt Mr. C. is fo abl: “a logician that it would be the 
ne ight of prefumption in us to draw an inference for him. 
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mere fpeculation, is an action of SJood-shirstyness” that merits perdition. 
Mr. C. is not aware, that if the War has, for the laft fix months, been a 
matter of mere {peculation, it has been equally fo from the beginning. In 
fact, all his arguments, in detence of the peace, are the firongelt fatires on 
the promoters and fupporters of the war, from its commencement to its ters 
mination, When we fee fuch a writer as Mr. C. oppofed to fuch a ftatef- 
man as Mr. Windham, the {mile of contempt forcibly ries upon our cheek ; 
but, when we fee the former app'y to the latter ‘fuch language as this, 
«“ who would argue with deyair, or contend with foolishness ;” we feel in- 
dignant at this worlt insolence of office, which abufes what. it cannot compre- 
hend, and mifreprefents what it cannot confute. We had marked fome 
other inaccuracies to correct, and abfurdities to expole; but we have 
already exceeded our ulual bounds, and muii therefore bring this article to 
aclofe. Mr. C. takes an opportunity, from the circumfiance of Mr. Wind- 
ham having quoted Juniuis in his {peech, to triumph in the fuccels of his 
proofs that M‘Auley Boyd was the author of Junius’s Letters. But we can 
aifure him, that he reckons without his hott: for, infiead of having Jatisfied 
every reasonable mind, we believe that he has fatisfied no one mind but his 
own. In thort, his proofs were no proofs at all.—As a political arithme- 
tician, Mr. C. has certain!y great merit; he has read much on the fubject ; 
and his difcuflions duplay a deep knowledge of it; he is allo very convei- 
fant with old Englith writers, particularly with the poets; yet, in difqui- 
fitions on the politer parts of literature, he is foon out of his depth; and of 
politics, confidered as a fcience, to regulate the conduét of fiatefmen, pro- 
perly fo called, he is profoundly ignorant. As a writer, he is very incor 
rect; his fiile is, at once, verbofe, pedantic, and quaint; in the few quo 
tations which we have made from the book before us, our readers mult have 
obferved feveral grof{s grammatical errors; and the: lift might be eafily 
{welled to a confiderable lize. Yet this is the author who has not hetitated 
to proclaim to the world, that Junius was ignorant of the Englith language ! 
The operation of his mind, however, in the deduétion of this curious inter- 
ence, is eafily traced. He perceived that the ftyle of Junius was eflentially 
different from his own, and as he knew himfelf to be all Anow/edge, he, very 
naturally, concluded, Junius to be all ignorance. Of the Life of Gregory 
Kinz, who was born in 1645, and died m 1710, we can take no notice. 
Mr. C, freaks highly of him, as a political arithmetician, and applies, 
“ with fome variation” to him, two lines which Pope addrefled to Rot- 
common, 
“ To him moral arithmetic was known, 
And ev’ry ftate{man’s merit but his own,” 

This may be true, bat why murder Pope’s harmonious lines in order to ftate 
a plain fa. What Englith ear can pollibly make a verfe of the firlt of 
thefe lines in its prefent tiate? Without giving the Scotch pronunciation to 
moral, and makin the laft fyllable long, it is impotlible tu form a verfe of 
it. Weknow, indeed, that by fcanning it on our fingers we fhall find ten 
feet init; but that. would not have contented Pope, nor will it content us. 
We do not like fuch vagaries. 

If, in the ccurfe of this critique, we have been led to ufe harfh language 
to the author, he has to thank himfelf for it; for he began the attack, and 
provoked the defence. As men we entertain great perfonal refpeét and 
effeem for Mr. C.; but as critics, it is our duty to render, impartial juttice ; 
and to the rigid difcharge of that duty all private contiderations mutt yield. 
Prat juftitia, ruat celum. es 
Y 2 MISCEL-.- 
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MISCELLANIES. 





Mottos ; or, Imagery of Wile. By William Robfon, of Cajtle Carey. 18mo, 
. 123. Parlons. 82. 


HIS little work exhibits a fet of detached pieces, in profe and verfe, 

dated for every Monday tn the pretent | yea, They are not particu- 
larly interefting or amufing ; the profe is affected and inflated; the verfe is 
without any one feature of preportion, harmony, or poetical excellence; 
but the pieces are all innecent and mora! ; and, if the effects which they 
are calculated to produce be not firtkingly good, they cannot, unlels by 
inducing a falfe tafte for literary ¢ ompolition, be at all improper, 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
— ye 
Morsels of Crit: fens? te fing toallustrate some few Passages in the Holy Seviptures, 
wehon jrhilasc/hical frincysles, and an enlarged views of things. By Ldward 
Kis ny, bk (q. JR, S, anda. S. 


(Continucd from Page 219: ) 


1? is not very eafly to dilcover the object of the third fection of thefe 
Morfels of Criticifm. In the Lable of santents it is faid to be an the 
fob fhe necfen af the, feb akantcs of #86, %ch Hrifile of Su, lobes and an the 
: wufegion CQMELTIANY I any: ‘Orife; but this is by no ineans accurate. ‘Lhe au- 
thor proves, indeed, that Chit ‘h: id an exittence before his human nature was 
conceived by the Virgin Mary ; but his proots are neither new nor the mott 
conclufive that have been often urged; and his c iticy(ms proces “d A ‘om the 
Firft Epittle of St, John, to the fixteenth chapter of the Goipel by St. Matthew, 
thence to the tixth chapter of the Gojpel by St. John, thence to the third 
chapter of the fame goipe}, thence to the firtt chapter of the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews, and thence to the fiiit chapter and nrit verle of the Gofpel by 
St. Matthew. 

[nal] this there is nothing, worthy of yotice, except his iaproved verfion 
of the fecond verte of the tourth chapter of the Firtt Epitile of St. Jobn. 
The authorized verfion of that weri¢ is, ‘ Hereby Laine ye the {pirit of 
God: every fpirit that confeijet) that Jesys Chrniyé is come in the flef>, is of 
God;” and we miftake exceedingly, if the learned reader, who thall con- 
fult the original, will not adout the vertion to be faithful, Mr. King, 
however, thinks gtherwile. ,“* What, (fays be) can be more flat and un- 


meaning, than to make Me mere wh ul. dgemeut. of a.jingle fad in bifory, 
the teft of any (pirat bein; ig in co nfberpily with the dictates of the Divine 
Spirit? To confets bat Jejas Ci i$ come, or,,bas coute in the fic/b, is little 


more than to contcis, t! sat Augultus Cafar once Jived in the flefh !!!" 

He pre poics, theretore, to render the verfe thus :——* By this know ye 
the (pirit (that is) of God. — Eveyy {pirit that confeffeth Jefus to be rus 
Cuaisr (i. ¢. the anointed Lord and Mefliah, the anointed Ruler of all, 
fent dow n fram heaven to deliver men) gag vexy Cuwist COME LN THE 
rLesu, is of God.” 


But 
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But if the Jearned author had attended to the two following well known 
facts; 1ft. that, at the time of writing this epitile, the unconverted Jews 
expected a Saviour—a Metliah—yet to come in the fleih; and, 2dly, that 
certain Chriftian heretics, even then, maintained that Chritt, though already 
come, had wo/ come in the fle *; he might have difcerned fome meaning 
in the verfe both as it itands in the original, and as it is rendered in our 
verfion. At all events, a man of modetty would not have concluded, that 
words employed at the diltance of near iwe thoatand years ago, had then 
no meaning, or that the meaning was flat, becautfe he did not fully per- 
ceive it; whilft a ferious Chrittian, for the fake of illuftration, would 
hardly have drawn a patllel between the incarnation of Chritt and the in- 
carnation of the foul of Auguttus C afar! 

This idle morfel of criticifm, if criticifm it can be called, is followed by 
another, of which the object is to prove, that the foul of John the Baptitt 
was a great azge/ of beaven, whieh, in the days of Ahab, defcended to earth, 
and animated the body of Elijah the Tithbite; afterwards quitted that 
body, and came again to earth to animate the body of the fon of Zacha- 
rias and Elizabeth; then went to heaven on the death of St. John: re, 
turned to earth in the body of Elyah, at the trausfiguration of our Lord; 
went back to heaven atter that event; and is once more.to return to earth 
immediately before our Saviour fhall come to, judgement; but whether 
the lait defcent is to be in the body of Elijah, or in that of St. John, the 
author feems to be doubttul. What became of the bedy of Elijab, during 
the time that its angelic foul was on earth animating the body of the Rap- 
tift, we are not told; but we think it not improbable, that, before a third 
edition of this work be called for, Mr. King may have difcovered that, in 
heaven, as well as on earth, “men and women marry and are given in 
marriage,” and that they are fubject to temporary death !! 

‘To enter into a formal confutation of thefe learned follies would be to in- 
fult the underftanding of our readers, and to watle our own time; bat it may 
hot be improper to oblerve, that however tingular thes may feem to be at 


prefent, they are at leait as old as the fecond century, when the geveration of 


dleons and the tran/migration of fouls were taught, not only by heathen phi- 
lofophers, but allo by fome of the Jewith pharitees, and by the Chriftian 
gnoltics, 

In the fitth morfel of thefe criticifins, the author Jabours to prove that 
the time is coming when there thall be as regalar au intercourfe between 
heaven and earth, by means of angels, as there is at pretent between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh by means of the mail-coach. “ ‘Lhe beginning of this 
intercourfe is to be the fecond coming of Chrift—-an event that we have 
reaion to expe will take place, long, very long, before the end of the 
world, and the defiruction of the earth; though not ull the couclifon of 
the prefeut age of the world, and of this ttate of things,” 

Like fome of our author’s other opinions this way be true, though his 
reafonings in fupport of it are ridiculous. Be.aule, our Lord faid to his 
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* Docuit enim Cerinthus non a Deo, fed a feparatis quibufdem potel- 
tatibus Dei igparis mundum creatum etie, Jefum a Jolepho genitum fuitile, 
in eum demum recéns baptizatum Chrittum fub columba {pecie fuperne 
defcendiffe, ac ante paftionem iterum avalitie, adeo ut Jefus merus homo 
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followers, at the celebration of the laft fupper, that he would not thence. 
forth drink of the fruit of the vine, till he fhould drink it new with them 
in his father’s kingdom, our critic infers, we think, juft'y, that he was 
again to drink it with them on earth. But, though mention is more than 
once made of his eating with them after his refurrection, it is no where 
faid that he drank; and therefore the time at which he is to drink of the 
fruit of the vine with them in his father’s kingdom mu/? he at his tecond 
coming, previous to the confummation of all things! Such is Mr. King’s 
reafoning, and it conveys inftruétion which probably was not intended, for, 
fhould he inform us that on a certain day he dined with the Lord Viayor at 
the Manfion-houte, and fay nothing of drinking with him, we mutt now be- 
lieve that he tafied neither water, nor beer, nor wine, but came away ex- 
ceedingly thirtty ! 

This, however, is not the ‘only argument by which he endeavours to 
prove, that, before the end of the world, there will be a Jong and fami- 
diar intercourfe between heaven and earth. In the converfation between 
‘Jefus and Nathaniel, recorded in the firft chapter of the Gofpel by St. John, 
our Saviour fays, “ Verily, verily, | fay unto rou (?syw vw) hereafter ve 
fhall fee THE HEAVEN open, and the angels of God afcending and detcend- 
ing upon the fon of man.” ‘The reader, perhaps, does not clearly perceive 
what thefe words have to do with the que'tion before us; but fince neither 
Philip nor Nathaniel—the perfons fpoken to—were pre fent at our Lord’s 
transfiguration, we may furely conclude, fays our author, “ that this won- 
derful ‘prophecy was a promife to Philip and Nathanic |, and éhrough them to 
all mankind, that the time fhould certainly come, when they th ould fee a fre 
communication open between heaven, properly fo called; and (as we fone 
now reafon to fufpecdt from what has been previoutly obferved i n thefe 
fheets) between our heaven ‘be fu, and the earth; and the anges of God, 
freely and openly, defcending and afcending, and converfing with men. 
And we may perceive, that fuch a conclufion (however unwilling any 
perfons may be to receive it, in confequence of long indulged prejudices) 
is not at all forced, or in the leatt degree inconfittent. with the tenor of {crip- 
ture.” 

After this we are prefented with a commentary on the twenty-fourth 
chapter of the Gofpel by St. Matthew, which our author, with a confidence 
furely unbecoming, pronounces to have been underftood by no man but 
himfelf. From a ‘dae critical attention to the words of the prophecy, and 
from comparing all the different parts of it together, he finds that “ the de- 
firnction of Jerufa'em ; the fecond coming of our Lord, ‘with his holy an- 
gels, to judge and t» rule ‘he nations ; and the final detiruétion of the pre- 
fent habitable earth, are all mentioned in it as ¢hree wery adiflind? evert, 
which were to take place at very difant and remote periods of time. ‘The 
two fir pofitively determined by our Lord, as to the p int: of time when 
they, fhould happen; and the knowle dge of thofe two points of time, in 
fome degree revealed; but the th rd and laf? of all, being declared to be at 
fo very great (or uncertuia) a diliance, as not to be thought of, or known 
by any man.” 

by Dr. Hammond, Bifhop Newton, Bifhop Warburton. and above all, 
by Mr. Nifbett *, we had been convinced that the prophecy under coa- 

fideration 
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fideration relates to the defiruGtion of Jerufalem, and to that event only ; ; 
but without deigning to notice the arguments of theie learned writers, 
Mr. King procee oH to eliablith his own opinion. 7 

When “the di iciples came to Jefus apary®, jaying, “ Tell us, when fhall 
thefe things (the defirudtion of the temple) be? and what thall be the fign 
of thy com ing? and of the fi inithing (or completion) of the aon?” = ** No- 
thing can be more maniielt (jays our author) than that they did in reality 
(whatever their intention was) afk ¢bee diftinct quettions; although it 
feemis hisegpage that they mai ght confound the three id.as together; and, 
at the time, mar to ath only oxe quettion. But our Lord, we tind, (if we 
duly weigh the j import of his words) feparates the feveral events, and in 
reall ty gives éhree diftingt anfwers: the-want of attending to which circum- 
jiance has flung confufion upon the whole fubje@. Due reflection and 
candour will, hewcrer, help to remove this confufion. For, tirft, we find 
our Lord gives a g cneral antwer, which applies equally to all three events. 
—Then he gives a particular anfwer to the /7/? queftion.—Then as parti« 
cular an aniwer to the fecond.—And Jafily, as “particular an anfwer to the 
third. After w hich, he aflumes the general confideration of the /udiden 
manner, in which every one of thefe three tremendous events were (was) 
to come to pals ; and concludes with admonitions.” 

‘The general anfwer, which applies equally to all the three queftions,’ is 
given from the fourths to the fourteenth verfe inclufive; and the particular 
aniwer to the queiuion concerning the defiruction of the temple, extends 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-fecond verfe inclufive. ‘ Having tinithed 
this particular aniwer, our Lord refumes the fubject, by the word ot refer- 
eace gz, and goes on to defcribe the figns of his fecond coming” from the 
twenty-third to the thirty-fifth verfe inclufive. 

Should the reader, with Bith lop Newton, wonder how any man can res 
poh fart of this prophecy to the deiruction of Jerutalen), and part to the 

f the world, or any other difent event, when it is faid fo politively, 
in the con tufea, that the generation e xiliing when the prophecy Was ul 
tere 7 fhould not pafs away till the completion of the whole; Mr. King 
bas his anfwer ready. Our tranflauon of the thirty-fourth verie is errone- 
OUS, The words ‘uv nD macs? On ny VEX aurn fliould be r ndered- a J br. Mane 

r of man’s exiftence upon earth thall not pats away, till all thefe things be 
fultilled!” No authority is, indeed, urged tor taki ng yerx iD this fenle; 
only the author is /ure that pay ms rpretation 18 77g / -bece ule, otherwife, it is 
difficult and aknott unpofiible to fay what could ie dusunad the generation f 

But if fo learned a man would deign to look into Parkburti’s Lexicon 
(and he often quotes one non as authority), he might find the teafe 
ot ys fo ec ura ely : iicertaiped bj (! uotations trom Home r and Herodotus 
as well as from the facred writers, as.to enable him to fay, without the 
fmalieft difficulty, what was nicant by the generulin. We toink, hows, 
ever, that it would not be an ealy taik for Mr. Jarkhurit, were he alive, 
or even for H. Stephens hi nfelf, to reconeile our authors interpretation at 

nce with the general tenor of teripture, and with common icnies fof, if 


forge "¢ "n the + Eprfi }y t, Es. of the A’, uv Tefi.2 lg’ ttre ; {Tv 407 444 hh ¢ = 
ble Di fir 4 ‘Fron of I rufale mn. Py \, Nitt { It, \L. A. 1, , . 
* St. Matthew xxiv. 3. 
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we have not read the {criptures to very little purpofe indeed, the import of 
the verfe, as ttanflated by him, amounts to neither more nor lefs than that 
“ the manner of man’s exiftence at prefent upon earth fhall not pa‘s away 
till it pafs away ; or till a wet manner of exiltence be introduced !!!" 

He is fo well fatisfied, however, with his own interpretation, that he 
proceeds to give the figns of our Lord’s fecond coming, and to defcribe the 
ftate of the world at the period when he is fuddenly to make his appear. 
ance. Inthe twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth verfes he finds it prophecied, 
that, immediately before that tremendous event, a genera] contempt of 
Jawful authority, a fubverfion of all good order and of civil government, 
and the maflacres naturally accompanying fuch a ftate of things, are to 
prevail over the whole earth. ‘This anarchy and mifery, however, are to be 
moft prevalent in one particular nation ; and in that nation the angels who 
are to be fent before ** the world’s great judge” to begin the work of the 
sefurreétion, are to make their firft appearance. All this is c/ear/y revealed 
in the words— Wheréfoever the carcafe is, there will the eagles be ga- 
thered together !!" 

Dr. Hammond, indeed, and fuch critics as he, confider thefe words as 
pointing diredily to the fiege of Jerufalem, within which the Jews were to 
be fhut up as fo many carcafes to be devoured by the Roman eagles; but 
to Mr. King the meaning of them feems plain/y and _/imply to be this : 

“* Wherever, on the face of the whole earth, the corrupt mafs of lawlefs 
violent people, difturbing the peace and profperity of all human fociety, is, 
there will thofe dreadful and angelic powers (who are to be the minitters 
of God’s vengeance, on the great advent of our Lord), be aflembled, and 
appear.” 

The reader may, perhaps, wonder, that, if this interpretation be juft, thofe 
angelic powcrs have not already appeared in France; but by comparing 
the words, fo interpreted, with part of the thirty-ninth chapter of the pro- 

hecies of Ezekiel, as well as with fome paffages in the writings of St. Paul, 
and St. John, our autbor finds that the Jews are to be converted and re- 
ftored to their own country, before Chrift come “ to judge and arrange the 
whole human fpecies.”. When that converfion and reftoration fhal! have 
taken place, and falfe Chrifs and fal/e propbets have arifen, then fhall tl 
pofterity of Jacob “ iuddenly behold with their eyes, the appearance in the 
heaven above, of the glorious approach, from on high, of oun Lorp uix- 
SELF, with all bis heavenly hofts ; which, as they draw near to the earthy 
will (in confequence of its rotation round its axis) be vilible to every re 
gion on the whole globe. And all this fhall come to pafs, chili the earth 
continues ill in its prefent flate, and whilft the generation of men is dwelling, 
juit as it does at pretent, upon its furface.” 

The antwer to the third queftion put by the difciples is given in the 
thirty-fixth verfe, which ¢/early indicates that, between Chrifi’s fe ond 
coming and the erd of the world, there is to bea period of tuch imbx nfe 
duration, ‘ that even the angels of heaven, who exc<] in knowledge, can- 
not limit it.” 

‘** In truth, (fays the author) this idea feems moft rational, and confo- 
nant to our beft philojophical apprehenfions, as well as agreeable to holy 
fcripture. For furely, if the day of judgment (when the kingdoms of thy; 
world fhall become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his anointed Raler,) 
be a period when judgment fhall be fo executed as to place every foul ia 
its proper lot, and tg perfeé& that great and glorious. fcene of things, for the 
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fake of which this world Was originally created; (in order, perhaps, that 
fpirits might,be trained up and accufiomed to righteoufnefs and holinefs, 
and be made acquainted with {cenes of glory, even dere, previous to their 
tranflation to the heavens hereafter), it is much more rational to conclude, 
that this fcene, when once perfected on earth, fhall continue as long at 
leaft, if not longer, than the unfinithed, deranged {cene, which has pre- 
vailed and been exhibited on earth during the ages from the days of Adam 
tothis hour. We may unqueltionably conclude, that the period of the day 
of Judgment (of which our Lord's fecond advent will be the beginning) is 
indeed a very long one; fo longa one, that the end is as yet unrevealed. 

_ “ Herein all things fhall be fet right; herein the righteous, by the ex- 
prefs appointment of their Lord and matter, thall have ru'e and dominion 
given unto them, for the good of the whvle; ruling fo as to become (as our 
Lord expreffes it) the fervants of others, to promote their blifs and happi- 
nefs: and therefore Jerein thofe who are fealed as the fervants of their 
Lord, and as the fons of God thall judge the world. In fhort, this period 
feems to be what is intended by the thoufand years reign on earth *; and 
is a period which fhall be put an end to merely by the great confummation 
fpoken of by St. Paul, as to take place afer every one has been raifed in 
his own order; when Chrift fhall deliver up the kingdom to his Father, 
by a tranflation of all the bleffed into heaven; and when, upon thofe, 
who are finally found incapable of blifs aad falvation, even after all the 
opportunities afforded them, fhall fall the fecond death. 

“ During this great period, every one fhall be raifed in his own order; 
not only the children of the firft refurreciion, but all the rett of mankind; 
at fuch a time as fhall be fit for every one of them, and in which they 
way be capable of having any admittance into fuch a ftate: for we are ex- 
prefsly told, that every eye ¢ (the evil and bad, as well as the righteous and 
yood) fhall fee,the Lord and behold 41; glory. 

« And although it be imppoflible to form any conje€ture concerning the 
endof this period, yet thus much, perhaps, we may gather from feveral 
intimations of {cripture, without prefumption ; that, as the original duration 
of man upon earth, in the firft paradifiacal flate, feems to have been in- 
tended to Save been (be) about one thoufand years; and as each one is 
to be raifed in his own order—fome early in the morning of the day of judg- 
ment and refurre@ion, (according to that pious with of the holy Pfalmift— 
Olet me hear thy lew ng-kindnefs betimes, for in thee is my truf?) and fome late 
in the day, even towards the very evening of that great and long day ; fo, 
probably, the duration of each one of the fervants of God upon earth, in this 
paradifiacal flate (after his refurreétion, and previous to his final tranfla- 
tion to heaven) may, perhaps, be about a thoufand years; by which means 
the period muft be lengthened out prodigioufly indeed.” 

This idea of our Saviour’s reign on earth is novel and fingular, We 
have therefore fated it at fome length in the very words of our author, 
let, by hazarding an abridgement, we fhould have given a falfe view ot 
a fubject, “ concerning which, (fays Mr. King) I fpeak with great 
awe and fear!!!" Is it a fymptom of awe and fear, for men to “ ruth in 
where angels fear to ead?” Angels, we are told, cannot limit the im- 
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fame § 
ct ) menfily of that duration, which is to intervene between Chrift’s fecond ad. o 
aoe vent, and the confummation of all things; but this man Of awe and fear ( 
ff J has here furnithed data from which any perfon pra€tifed in tie comman d 
o ies rules of arithmetic (Mr. Chalmers, for inftance) may eafily “calculate tle fi 
i extent of that duration! We fhall not, however, make the calculation til! ti 
Pay ID. we meet with fome evidence of the truth of the theory, which, in one of its 
3). he effential parts, direQly contradicts the infpired author of the epiftle to the b 
ae Hebrews. t' 
be od According to this view of the creat Cay of judgment, mankind are to he c 
ee 2 raifed from the dead, not altoge ther, but at very diftant periods; and the c 
a bleffeti, atter living each a thoufand years on earth, are to be tranflated fuc- " 
* + ceffively to heaven. But St. Paul, or whoever was the author of the epittle t 
ri to the Hebrews, fays exprefsly* that neither Abel, nor Noah, nor Abraham, r 
ita nor Jacob, nor indeed any man, “ however good a report he may have ob- N 
ae tained through faith, thal! without us be made perfect.” f 
a By this time the reader probably thinks that Mr. King has employed t 
much learning to Iittle purpofe ; ‘fince, in the contemplation of eternity, it \ 
muft appear of no importance whether he, who is to be ultimately ha; py , 
ye in Heaven, live a thoufand years, or only one day, on earth, after Chritt’s t 
ai fecond advent. ‘This was indeed our own opinion till we read the feventh U 
morfel of thefe criticifms. There, however, we find, that, in what he calls 
the atonian fate, all thofe, who have not, in the prefent life, made their ’ 
calling and election fure, are to have a tecond chance of cfcaping the fecond ‘ 
death, and of obtaining to themfelves everlafting happinefs. in Heaven, j 
Thofe, who have Arvre wrought out their own falvation, have’ no further : 
trials to go through; but are all to be conttituted kings and rulers under t 
Chrift the univerfal monarch ; and are to govern in righteoufnefs, the ( 
heathen, who never heard of the gofpel: benevolent Jews, Mahometans, and ‘ 
has) Infidels who reje&ted it; and fuch Chrifians, as having poffe Ted charitahle ( 
+ difrofiti ons, yet obferved not fully the terms of the gofpel covenant. All { 
| this our author finds tanght with the uimolt clea refi. by our Lord himfelf 
é in the parable of the unjult (eward!!! ' 
Though we can perceive ro fuch dottrine in that parable, it would be 
highly unjutt not to acknow re that Mr. King, in his comments on it, 1 
throws out many pious and ingenious reflexions, which do honour at on 
, to his head and to his heart. We are forry, however, that among them 
. are interfperfed various opinions and reafonings, well worthy indee a of /c- 
Pit rious attention, but calculated to prodace no good effe€is on minds which 
OE are not abitnated to ferioufnefs. We can not enter into them particularly 
i a without {welling this article beyond all proportion ; but it is neceflary to | 
& obferve, that the author believes fome fculs to be in a flate of nfenfibilits | 
Pah between death and the refurreGion ; fpme to be in purgatory, from hich 
fad ; however no church can deliver them; and fome to be in piadife, which he 
Feu it feems to confider as the fame place with heaven. | 
i ot He continues the’ fubje@ through his eighth morfel, where he finds, 
iat upon merge different places of fer pture, that thofe, whote fouls go 
He Be immediatcl; to heaven, are the elec? of St. ‘Pauls that they were chofer, not 
: if by the arbitrary deeree conceived by Calvin, but in ‘mercy to’ thofe, who, 
i it was forefeen, would not, in the prefent ftate of probation, make their 
ius te eee a rds: Ai) Apne 
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calling and election ture; that they are to come back from heaven with 
Chrift and his angels; and are to be employed in fetting things in order 
during our Lord's reign on eeth and in fitting their lefs perfe@ brethren 
for the laft and great ‘chanze, when all, except the incorrigible, are to be 
tranilated to heaven, i i.e. to the Sun! 

That the author has here dilplayed more than his ufual ingenuity will 
be allowed by every impartial reader of his book; but fill his arguments 
though ingeniou:, are defective in fo idity. ‘To our minds they carry no 
conviction ; and we are much afraid, that, notwithfan ding all his pious 
cautions, they may produce on the minds of fome men thé very worft effects. 
To guard againft fuch effects, as much as poflible within the narrow li- 
nits of a review, we beg leave to fuggett to our readers the propriety of pe- 
rufing with ferious attention the twenty-fifth chapter of the gofpel by St. 
Matthew, with the aid of the moit approved commentators which they can 
find before they open Mr. King’s book. If they find in the chapter (as 
they furely will find) nothing from which ‘ey can infer fuch doé&trines as 
we have ftated, they may depend upon it that our author's conclufions are 
not fairly drawn ; for inferences from (be word of Ged, in which al] Chri 
tians are equally cose erned, cannot be abiolutely beyond the reach of any 
underftanding tolerably cultivated. 

‘The ninth feiop or morfel treats of the feries of events predicted in the 
apocalypfe ; and of ibe feals, trumpets, and vials, which are fuppofed to be 
emblematical deferiptions of the fucceflion of ages. The author, for the 
mott part, agrees in his interpretation ot thefe emblems, with Mr. Mede, 
Sir Haac Newton, Bifhop Newton, and the other mott etteemed commene- 
tators on that mytterious book. He ciffers, indeed, from all his prede- 
ceilors, in referring the fr/ /ea/ to the reign of Trajan, and the /econd exe 

clufively to that of Adrian ; but if the mode of interpreting thefe prophe- 
cies, which has been followed by them as well as by him, be right, his in- 
terpret ation is unquefi tionably the true one. ‘The error of his predeceffors 
had its origin in a miftranflation of the fourth verfe of the fixth chapter, 
which he has c early proved ought to be rendered thus :— 

And there went forth another bhorfe of a reddifh colour: and to bim that fat 
vion him avas gven fa RECEIVE PEACE FROM THE EARTH (not to take peace 
away from the earth ;) and that men should (be left to) maffacre one anot ber. 

‘This he thews to be an exaét defcription of the greater part of the reign 
of Adrian, who lived himfelf in eafe and fplendid luxury, embellifhing 
Rome, and cultivating the tafte of his tubjects in the -fine arts; whilft the 
reins of government were held fo loote, that the moft horrid maffacres broke 
out in various pasts of the empire. ‘The author proceeds through all the 
feals, trumpets, and viols; and, refuming the fabjeé in the fupplementary 
volume, thinks he has proved that we are living under the /aff trumpet, and 
that in lefs than two hundred years, pernsps in lefs than one hundred, 
Chrift will make his appearance on earth! His reafonings on this occafion 
are certainly harmlefs ; and they appeared exceedingly ingenious and plau- 
{ible while we were reading them; but we had no fooner fhat, the book, 
and begun to refiect on w hat we hi ad read, than we found ourfelves in the 
fame fiate, in which every difquifition on the fame fubje&ts had formerly 

eft us, with no fleady conviction on our minds, and at the moft with only 
a with to believe. 

Much the fame chara@ter muft be given of the tenth and eleventh fec- 

tions, 
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tions, in which the author applies certain prophecies in the book of Danie] 
to the rife, progrets, and deehue of the Mahometan powers, He contro. 
verts, we think fuccetstully, the reafonvings of thote, who confider the /éle 
born, mentioned in the ninth verte of the eighth ch ipter of that book, as 
emblematical of the power and cruelly of Antiochus Epipbanes, or of the rife 
and progrefs of the Roman per, His own opinion is, that the littke hora 
and every thing faid ot it relate to Mahometaniim only ; and bis arguments 
in fupport of that opiniom would be exivemely plaufible, were they not en- 
cumbered by two very untoward circunsttances. He is obliged to give the 
preference, through the whole of the prophecy, to the ve rfion of the fe- 
venty ; and to confider Mahomet as a virtuous and fincere man, when he 

fr? laid claim to the gift of infpiration, This latt pofition we leave him to 
maintain againit Profefior White of Oxford,* and indeed againit the whole 
Chriftian world; and for a juft eftimate of the verfion of the feventy, we 
sefer him and his reader to the matte rly preface prefixed by the Bithop of 
Rochefter to his tranflation of Hofea. Still the two morfels of eritici/m 
on the book of Daniel may be read by every man with fafety, and by every 
fcholar with advantage. 

The object of the t twelfth spurge is ta prove, from the ftory of Ananias 

and Sapphira, the impropriety of monki/b efta blithments under the gofpel ; 
and to reétity the tranflation of the thirteenth verfe of the fifth chapter of 
the Adis of the Apotiles. As there is little danger at prefent of the growth 
of monkery, we fhall refer the reader for what is fuid on that fubject to the 
work itfelf, and briefly notice the propoted verfion of the thirteenth verte, 
becaufe we think it a real improvement. 
_ In the Englith Bible the thirteenth and fourteenth verfes are thus ren- 
dered :— And of the reff dur/? no man join himfelf to them; but the people mag- 
sified them. And believers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both men 
aad women, 

““ What! becaufe no one dared to join himfelf to the Chriftian Church, 

was the number of Chrivians by that means augmented ?”+—Surely not. 
Vie therefore fuppotes that the fociety, to which no man, after the fate of 
Ananias abd Sapphira, durit join bimfel', was not the church, but that 
part of it, which, having all things i in common, lived, with the anotles at 
its head, as one family. “* A very young proficient in the knowledge of 
the Greek language will tell us, fays he, that soarew is congluiivo, from 
a.dae gluten, and that comelutino means to glue, or to.cement ; and not merely 
to be joined, or added t0 a number of other perfons or things. It means, in 
fhort, the forming a compact, nviola'le hand, by an entire union of property and 
suteref, fuch as was formed by this firit atlociation of fincere Chrittians, 
who, as they were all with one accord in Solomon's porcht, could not e>n- 
Ritute the whole church.” ‘The thirteenth verfe therefore ought to be ren- 
dered thus :-— 

But of the ref (or Vite BELIFVeERS) mo one dared fo ASSOCIATE HIMSELF 
IN TIQAT INTIMATE BAND OF FELLOWSHIP AND COMMUNITY OF GOODS 
with them, Yel ibe people extolled thy. 

We are next prefeated, in the thirteenth morfel of thefe criticifms, with 


* See the Profeiior’s elegant and learned Sermons preached at Bampton’s 
Ledwure. t Verfe 12th. 
anew 
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anew verfion of the fourth verte of the = of St. Jude, which, as our 
caliat proves, we think completely, ought to be thus trantlated:— For 


there are crept ia privately certain men, Who have deen before aritten'a earn ft 
on account of ibis very opinion of their's (not who were before of old ivdained 
to this condemnation ) indevout men, turning the grace of our God into lafci- 
vioulnets, Xe, 

Ju the fourteenth fection of this work, and in a fupplementa-y note at 
the end of the lait volume, we have a long proof that the feventy tranfla- 
tors of the Old ' lettament, and fome of the infpired writers of the new, 
more eipecially St. Paul, diftinguithed accurately between the words deve 
and aise, ufing the formerto denote the vital principle of the body, and 
the latter the rational foul, On this fubjeat, we have found here nothing 
that can be new to any man converfant in the writings of the fathers of the 
Chriftiaa church; but if Mr. King will take the trouble to read what the 
learned Dodwell has written On eyn and weo~x and wen, he will find 
fomething worthy of comparifon with the mott furprifing rp: irtof his own 
morjuds of criticifm ! 

We have now gone over every doctvine which was advanced in the 
former edition of this work upon what the atithor deems complete evidence ; 
but in an appendix to that edition we mect with fome fingular opinions, 
which ‘* appear to be founded on a very confiderable degree of probability, 
though they have not fuch full and f:/4:ve fupport from holy f{cripture as the 
preceding feem to have!” 

Of thete opinions the firft is, that the earth, at the confummation of all 
things when the ri pose we iii an have been tran fn rted to the 417 , is to be 
converted into a comet! ‘Lhe evidence on which Mr. Kine builds this opi- 
nion, he finds in the third chapter of the fecond epitt!c ot St. Peter come 
pared with feveral paifages in the apocalypse, and with part of the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Maiah. ‘Ihe priacipal evidence, however, is the tenth 
verle of the third ch: ipter of the epitile referred to, which verfe he tranfkates 


“1 a , 
thus :—* But the day of the Lord will ecme, as a thief (does) in the night; 
in the whic a) ibe bedvens ft ul PASS BY TodrmNY > ata (Me clements burr "% fhail 
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It is almoft impoffible, fays our author, not to apprehend, that (how- 
ever the event may really be) thete words are plainly deferiptive of what 
mutt h: ippen, if the ccutrifugal motion of the earth thould be flopped; and 
it were in confequence of that, to deivend towards the fan, as ace amet does, 
in an orbit excee dingly eccentrical; or, if ever it were to fal} ait ecily to the 
fun. In either of thete - cates, initead of the uniform apparent motion of 
the {tars and heavenly bodies now perceived, the; vould all pas by rapidly ; 
and the more fu, the nearer the earth approached to the fim ; and the vio- 
lent eddies, and motion of wind and water (whieh fucha tgnftw sal { prae 
bably occafion in the atmofphere) would cante a my? . beadful ) roaring ine 
deed, beyond that of any whirlwind yet expenien ced on eayth, And as the 
earth approaches nearly to about the dittance of a diameter trom the fan, 
tvery thing muft foon be utte rly liquified and dutfulved, whit the appear- 

auice which will enfue to its inhabitants mutt be that of fire defeending 

from heaven not to be wit .ftood !” 
Upon the whole, we learn from this fection Het, the earth, when cone 
verted into a comet, is to be de/i, or the place of punithment far an. awn; 
* pat 
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“ but it fhould ever be remembered (fays the author), that he who turneth 
a planet into a comet can caufe a horrid comet to become a cheerful planet.” 

The next opinion which is here clatled among proba bilities, is, that the 
earth is a fpherical thell; that the immenfe cavity in its cen'er ts the ahyf, 
ot bottomlefs pit, or aids 5 that this cavity is the receptacle of fuch departed 
fouls as are not worthy of being immediately rec eived into heaven; and, 
that it is divided into two regions, or /imde:, the one for the righteous, 
and the other for the wicked. ‘The author gives a very fearful defeription 
as well of the region of comparatively righteous fouls, as of the priton of 
the wicked; but he does not confider’ either, at leaft in its prefent flate, 
as the place ‘of final puvifhment. ‘That his opinion was generally held by 
the fathers of the Chriftian church is well known ; and he bas brought to- 
gether many texts of {cripture, hy which, if taken literally, it is certainly 
countenanced; but by much the greater part of thefe texts have been 
proved, by the ableft commentators, to have no reference whatever to the 
place of feparate fouls, 

Our author, however, confiders fuch proofs as extremely forced, and 
obferves, properly enough, that “ we ought to be very cautious not to carry 
our ideas, concerning the extravagance and hyperbole of eaftern 1 expre lions, 
fo far as to hie their truth; and to divett thm of their real meaning, and 
(asis fometimes done) almoft of any meaning at all. A pretence, that 
every flrong and peculiar expreffion is merely an a ftern fyperbole, is a 
mighty ealy way of getting rid of the trouile of Geep th ought and rg tht 
spprehenfion ; ; and has helped to keep the war 'd in ignorance, almoit as 
much as the locking up of the holy {criptures forme tly did.” 

In a note fubjoine d to this morfel of criticifn, we meet with a very fatis- 
factory account of the pofibili ty of Jonah’s living for three days in the tto- 
mach of a Jarge fith. Itis one of the author's moft fuccefsful attempts to 
explain feripture difficulties by recent difcoveries in philofopby ; and will 
carry conviction to the mind of every man, who believes miracles to be not 
only poflible, but, in certain cirenmitances, alfo expedient. He calls in 
the aid of philofophy likewife to the great {cripturo! conc)ufion of this fee 
tion; for, having proved, as he thinks, from the laws of ¢ tation, 
befion, and centrifugal forces, that the carth mv/? bea hollow fphere; he very 

naturally fuppotes, that his readers will allow fome ufe to be made of the 
vatt cavity. This proof fills a whole ditiertation in the fupple mentary vO- 
lume, and is of teo much importance to be pafled over unnoticed ; but we 
have already exceeded the ordinary hmits of our review. 
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For ihere, had Je LIET's bolom learn’d to glow, 

‘To breathe In purple, or in liulwer flow. 

The: e, with a St id ual b cal, hax { we aoe detire 

O’er the fofi filk effus’d a lambent fire; 

f here a ardent fighs imbued the fluid g 
And gentle withes heav’d in every lold; 
And hope oer all its faery lulire ihe l, 


‘i 


"dat each (tiich, and dane’d from th ead to thread! 
There, jealoufies had o’er the tillue thimm’d; 
_ cach bright (pangle for a mome nt dimm’d ; 
nd fluttering fears had imp’d their feeble wings, 
a | died entangled in the trembling iirings ; 
While, bath’d in kiffles the delicious {nare, 
Young Love, not Plutus, lurk’d in aubuih there 
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Votuntrer Companies. P. 220. [MS.] 
« See, at his beck, young Pug the peiile quit, 
Whi'e maladies or ceafe, or intermit; 
And at the word, bei | ! pretio! heigh! begone ! 
Old Jack, the giocer, Lat up | ni, yn John , 
And Cantain Bob, dimiffing all t! a ar 
His parchinents ; p: ale, abandon wi ‘th jerk 
Not ore, the (i; pery brethren of Ng quill 
O’er ihrivel’d deeds the martial fpirat {till ; 
Rut to their recent coats attention win, 
As each, a fleek voung ferpent, cats his thin, 
rorre. in burnilh’d glory § rlides along, 
ud brandithes abroad his double ton ue,” 
Jucrer. P. 250. [MS.]} “| 
Not clad in finiles infipidly ferene, 
Did Jusier move thro’ Being’s dull routine. rf 
Her iparkling a umat 10 n oft entranced ! 
The focial cucle, if'a look fhe glane’d: 
And, as her héavent fpirits mounted hyht, 
lt woe drew near, ‘fhe Water g at the fight. 
« If Alice pats ’'da pite ous o!} je ct by, 
Whi pe ring—* Poor Creature !"—with jut half a figh ; 
"Towceh’d by her mother’s apathy, o’e flow - 
Her eves with tears, her cheeks with blu‘hes giow’d. 
« And all the vicious ready to con de mn, 
And e’en of centure to protract the cn 
The little quick enthufialt wont to flare, 
Ott as her mother, with fo mild an ir 
With fuch a modiih negligence of ton 
G lois’d o’er a crime, refolv’d to flan 4 rh yne! 
« Now, while a iivelier ray from fancy ftoley 
Amidtt the fine emotions of her foul, 
As, from fome recent fource furcharg’d with fighs, 
Her bofom heav’d, and tear-drops fill’d her eyes ; 
To her lone chamber, would the oft retire, 


There, at her window fix the olian lyie, 
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And melt the man of taHow with a fmulc. 





Poetry. 


Await the warblings fweet of breeze on breeze, 
That firft feem’d wafted from the wavy trées, 
And, with poetic tranfport all her-own, : 
Catch the wild notes, and drink the dying tone ; 
Or melt with feelings only lovers know, 

On Otway’s tender traits of female woe, 

Or the poor folitary plaint affuage, 

The heartfick pang, by Burney’s magic page.” 


Str Hawrrae. P.310. [£MS,] 


“ Scarce had Treglastan its new matier view’d, 
Ere {trait unpillar’d at his nod, was ftrew’d 

Its hoary manfion o’er the extenlive ground ; 

And many a little hamlet, icatter’d round, 
Where Time’s grey mofles ’gan the walls encruft; 
Was, at his lordly manfion laid in daft ; ’ 
Ere, with dire crafh refounded in the breeze | 
Its venerable rows of ruthing trees ; 

And, whether dale or hill their thade o’erbrow’d, 
All—all its fcarlet oaks in terror bow’'d. 

«Yet, as the new-rear’d fabric proudly flood, 
Bare to the winds, where whilom tower’d a wood; 
Tho’ fine pictorial art, perchance, repaid 
By varied beauties the diminith’d fhade ; 

Vain was each rural charm, to chafe ennui 

From the void bofom, or from terror free. : 

The petty tyrant who, engirt with flaves, 

Still long’d, on Britifh ground, to trample graves. 

“ What tho’ the velvet of the wavy lawn 
O’er fence-lorn fields with gradual foftnels drawn, 
Were tinctur’d by the morn, and each cafvade 
With all the colours of the rainbow play’d; 

Yet to his pillow nail’d, at leait, till noon, 

’T was his, to ilight “ Dame Nature’s ready boon ;” 
Nor rife, till the fun left his fouthern throne, | 
The Andarton-dinner bell announcing one: 
When, on his Phaeton breaking on the day, 

To venal'Molfra would he whiik away, 

And with a flaming equipage fuperb 

Each poor pofbuiler dazzte, or difturb, 
O’erwhelm a curate, heedlefs whom he crufh'd, - 
Or {weep, whole off, a penthoule as he ruiu‘d ; 
Then, at a word, his fleeds of lightning flop, 
And pay due homage at each paltry thop ; 

With adulation raile the vacant {tare | 

On the fleek forehead of the butcher Mayor; 
In gentle accenfs to the cobler cringe ; 

The joiner’s frame by fine new wards unhinge 
And creep intu the grocer’s heart with ealc, | 
As mites in fecret undermine a cheele ; 
On tanners practife many a flippery wile, _ 





